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INTRODUCTION 


N collecting together these Stories, Essays, Pictures & Poems, 

I have sought to give a representative selection from the works 

of authors and artists whose books have been issued during the 
last thirty years by the firm of William Heinemann. Much of the 
material is new, but there is included some work by authors who 
are perhaps forgotten, or at best only faintly remembered ; stories 
by Hubert Crackanthorpe and Perceval Landon are among the 
masterpieces of our age and are well worthy of recall. | 

It is melancholy to reflect how much good literature is pub- 
lished and forgotten within a comparatively short period, and it 
has been difficult, with so little space, to make a selection from the 
many books which have been issued by the Heinemann firm. But 
the list is a good and a catholic one—the writer of quiet dignity and 
tranquillity is side by side with the author of a brilliant and daring 
piece of work. ‘There is the work of poets and artists who have 
made their name, and there is the first work of authors who may one 
day come into their own. 

In the case of work that has already been published I have 
recorded the name of the book from which it is taken ; but in all 
other cases the authors have very kindly provided me with new and 
unpublished work. Always there is an interest in facsimile repro- 
ductions of an author’s manuscript, and I am glad to be able to 
include here some specimens by A. C’. Swinburne, Robert Louts 
Stevenson and others. 


Christmas, 1923. L. CALLENDER. 
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THE MOST BEAUTIFUL ROMANCE OF 
THE MIDDLE AGES 


By LAFCADIO HEARN 


HE value of romantic literature, which has been, so far as 

the Middle Ages are concerned, unjustly depreciated, does 

not depend upon beauty of words or beauty of fact. To-day 
the immense debt of modern literature to the literature of the 
Middle Ages is better understood ; and we are generally beginning 
to recognise what we owe to the imagination of the Middle Ages, in 
spite of the ignorance, the superstition and the cruelty of that time. 
If the evils of the Middle Ages had really been universal, those ages 
could not have imparted to us lessons of beauty and lessons of 
nobility having nothing to do with literary form in themselves, yet 
profoundly affecting modern poetry of the highest class. No; 
there was very much of moral goodness, as well as of moral badness 
in the Middle Ages ; and what was good happened to be very good 
indeed. Commonly it used to be said (though I do not think any 
good critic would say it now) that the fervid faith of the time made 
the moral beauty. Unless we modify this statement a great deal, 
we cannot now accept it at all. There was indeed a religious 
beauty, particularly medizval, but it was not that which created the 
romance of the period. Indeed, that romantic literature was some- 
thing of a reaction against the religious restraint upon imagination. 
But if we mean by medizeval faith only that which is very much older 
than any European civilisation, and which does not belong to the 
West any more than to the East—the profound belief in human 
moral experience—then I think that the statement is true enough. 
At no time in European history were men more sincere believers 
in the value of certain virtues than during the Middle Ages—and 
the very best of the romances are just those romances which 
illustrate that belief, though not written for a merely ethical 
purpose. 

But I cannot better illustrate what I mean than by telling a story, 
which has nothing to do with Europe or the Middle Ages or any 
particular form of religious belief. It is not a Christian story at all ; 
and it could not be told you exactly as written, for there are some 
very curious pages in it. But it is a good example of the worth that 
may lie in a mere product of imagination. _ ; 

There was a king once, in Persia or Arabia, who, at the time of his 
accession to power, discovered a wonderful subterranean hall under 
the garden of his palace. In one chamber of that hall stood six 
marvellous statues of young girls, each statue being made out of a 
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single diamond. The beauty as well as the cost of the work was 
beyond imagination. But in the midst of the statues, which stood 
in a circle, there was an empty pedestal, and on that pedestal was a 
precious casket containing a letter from the dead father of the king. 
The letter said : 

“O my son, though these statues of girls are indeed beyond all 
praise, there is yet a seventh statue incomparably more precious and 
beautiful which I could not obtain before I died. It is now your 
duty, O my son, to obtain that statue, that it may be placed upon the 
seventh pedestal. Go, therefore, and ask my favourite slave, who is 
still alive, how you are to obtain it.”” Then the young king went in 
all haste to that old slave, who had been his father’s confidant, and 
showed him the letter. And the old man said, “ Even now, O 
master, I will go with you to find that statue. But it is in one of the 
three islands in which the genii dwell ; and it is necessary, above all 
things, that you do not fear, and that you obey my instructions in 
all things. Also, remember that if you make a promise to the Spirits 
of that land, the promise must be kept.” 

And they proceeded upon their journey through a great wilder- 
ness, in which “ nothing existed but grass and the presence of God.” 
I cannot try now to tell you about the canteen things that hap- 
pened to them, nor about the marvellous boat, rowed by a boatman 
having upon his shoulders the head of an elephant. Suffice it to 
say that at last they reached the palace of the king of the Spirits ; 
and the king came to meet them in the form of a beautiful old man 
with a long white beard. And he said to the young king, “‘ My son, 
I will gladly help you, as I helped your father ; and I will give you 
that seventh statue of diamond which you desire. But I must ask 
for a gift in return. You must bring to me here a young girl, of 
about sixteen years old ; and she must be very intelligent ; and she 
must be a true maiden, not only as to her body, but as to her soul, 
and heart, and all her thoughts.” ‘The young king thought that was 
a very easy thing to find, but the king of the Spirits assured him 
that it was not, and further told him this, “ My son, no mortal man 
is wise enough to know by his own wisdom the purity that is in the 
heart of a young girl. Only by the help of this magical mirror, 
which I now lend you, will you be able to know. Look at the 
reflection of any maiden in this mirror, and then, if her heart is 
perfectly good and pure, the mirror will remain bright. But if there 
be any fault in her, the mirror will grow dim. Go now, and do my 
bidding.” 

You can imagine, of course, what happened next. Returning 
to his kingdom, the young king had brought before him many 
beautiful girls the daughters of the noblest and highest in all the 
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cities of the land. But in no case did the mirror remain perfectly 
clear when the ghostly test was applied. For three years in vain the 
king sought ; then in despair he for the first time turned his atten- 
tion to the common people. And there came before him on the 
very first day a rude man of the desert, who said, “ I know of just 
such a girl as you want.” ‘Then he went forth and presently 
returned with a simple girl from the desert, who had been brought 
up in the care of her father only, and had lived with no other com- 
panion than the members of her own family and the camels and 
horses of the encampment. And as she stood in her poor dress 
before the king, he saw that she was much more beautiful than any 
one whom he had seen before ; and he questioned her, only to find 
that she was very intelligent ; and she was not at all afraid or 
ashamed of standing before the king, but looked about her with 
large wondering eyes, like the eyes of a child ; and whoever met 
that innocent gaze felt a great joy in his heart, and could not tell 
why. And when the king had the mirror brought, and the reflection 
of the girl was thrown upon it, the mirror became much brighter 
than before, and shone like a great moon. 

There was the maid whom the Spirit-king wished for. The 
king easily obtained her from her parents ; but he did not tell her 
what he intended to do with her. Now it was his duty to give her 
to the Spirits ; but there was a condition he found very hard to 
fulfil. By the terms of his promise he was not allowed to kiss her, 
to caress her, or even to see her, except veiled after the manner of 
the country. Only by the mirror had he been able to know how fair 
she was. And the voyage was long ; and on the way, the girl, who 
thought she was going to be this king’s bride, became sincerely 
attached to him, after the manner of a child with a brother ; and 
he also;in his heart became much attached to her. But it was his 
duty to give her up. At last they reached the palace of the Spirit- 
king ; and the figure of the old man came forth and said, “ My son, 
you have done well and kept your promise. This maiden is all that 
I could have wished for; and I accept her. Now when you go 
back to your palace, you will find on the seventh pedestal the statue 
of the diamond which your father desired you to obtain.” And, 
with these words, the Spirit-king vanished, taking with him the 
girl, who uttered'a great and piercing cry to heaven at having been 
thus deceived. Very sorrowfully the young king then began his 
journey home. All along the way he kept regretting that girl, and 
regretting the cruelty which he had practised in deceiving her and 
her parents. And he began to say to himself, “ Accursed be the 
gift of the king of the Spirits !_ Of what worth to me is a woman of 
diamond any more than a woman of stone? What is there in all 
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the world half so beautiful or half so precious as a living girl such 
as I discovered ? Fool that I was to give her up for the sake of a 
statue!” But he tried to console himself by remembering that he 
had obeyed his dead father’s wish. 

Still, he could not console himself. Reaching his palace, he 
went to his secret chamber to weep alone, and he wept night and day 
in spite of the efforts of his ministers to comfort him. But at last 
one of them said, ‘“‘O my king, in the hall beneath your garden 
there has appeared a wonderful statue upon the seventh pedestal ; 
perchance if you go to see it, your heart will become more joyful.” 

Then with great reluctance the king properly dressed himself, 
and went to the subterranean hall. 

There indeed was the statue, the gift of the Spirit-king ; and 
very beautiful it was. But it was not made of diamond, and it 
looked so strangely like the girl whom he had lost, that the king’s 
heart leapt in his breast for astonishment. He put out his hand and 
touched the statue, and found it warm with life and youth. Anda 
sweet voice said to him, “‘ Yes, it is really I—have you forgotten ? ” 

Thus she was given back to him ; and the Spirit-king came to 
their wedding, and thus addressed the bridegroom, “‘O my son, 
for your dead father’s sake I did this thing. For it was meant to 
teach you that the worth of a really pure and perfect woman is 
more than the price of any diamond or any treasure that the earth 
can yield.” 

Now you can see at once the beauty of this story; and the 
moral of it is exactly the same as that of the famous verse, in the 
Book of Proverbs, “ Who can find a virtuous woman ? for her price 
is far above rubies.” But it is simply a story from the ‘“‘ Arabian 
Nights ”’—one of those stories which you will not find in the 
ordinary European translations, because it is written in such a way 
that no English translator except Burton would have dared to trans- 
late it quite literally. ‘The obscenity of parts of the original does not 
really detract in the least from the beauty and tenderness of the 
motive of the story ; and we must remember that what we call 
moral or immoral in style depends very much upon the fashion of 
an age and time. 

__ Now it is exactly the same kind of moral charm that dis- 
tinguishes the best of the old English romances—a charm which 
has nothing to do with the style, but everything to do with the 
feeling and suggestion of the composition. But in some of the old 
romances, the style too has a very great charm of quaintness and 
simplicity and sincerity not to be imitated to-day. In this respect 
the older French romances, from which the English made their 
renderings, are much the best. And the best of all is said to be 
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““ Amis and Amiles,”’ which the English rendered as ‘‘ Amicus and 
Amelius.” Something of the story ought to interest you. 

The whole subject of this romance is the virtue of friendship, 
though this of course involves a number of other virtues quite as 
distinguished. Amis and Amiles, that is to say Amicus and 
Amelius, are two young knights who at the beginning of their 
career become profoundly attached to each other. Not content 
with the duties of this natural affection, they imposed upon them- 
selves all the duties which chivalry also attached to the office of 
friend. ‘The romance tells of how they triumph over every con- 
ceivable test to which their friendship was subjected. Often and 
often the witchcraft of woman worked to separate them, but could 
not. Both married, yet after marriage their friendship was just as 
strong as before. Each has to fight many times on account of the 
other, and suffer all things which it is most hard for a proud and 
brave man to bear. But everything is suffered cheerfully, and the 
friends are such true knights that, in all their trials, neither does any 
thing wrong, or commits the slightest fault against truth—auntil a 
certain sadday. On that day it is the duty of Amis to fight in a trial 
by battle. But he is sick, and cannot fight ; then to save his honour 
his friend Amelius puts on the armour and helmet of Amis, and so 
pretending to be Amis, goes to the meeting place, and wins the 
fight gloriously. But this was an act of untruthfulness ; he had 
gone into battle under a false name, and to do anything false even 
for a good motive is bad. So Heaven punishes him by afflicting 
him with the horrible disease of leprosy. 

The conditions of leprosy in the Middle Ages were of a 
peculiar kind. The disease seems to have been introduced into 
Europe from Asia—perhaps by the Crusaders. Michelet suggests 
that it may have resulted from the European want of cleanliness, 
brought about by ascetic teachings—for the old Greek and Roman 
public bath-houses were held in horror by the medieval Church. 
But this is not at all certain. What is certain is that in the thirteenth, 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries leprosy became very prevalent. 
The disease was not then at all understood; it was supposed 
to be extremely contagious, and the man afflicted by it was imme- 
diately separated from society, and not allowed to live in any com- 
munity under such conditions as could bring him into contact with 
other inhabitants. His wife or children could accompany him only 
on the terrible condition of being considered lepers. Every leper 
wore a kind of monk’s dress, with a hood covering the face ; and 
he had to carry a bell and ring it constantly to give notice of his 
approach. Special leper-houses were built near every town, where 
such unfortunates might obtain accommodation. They were 
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allowed to beg, but it was considered dangerous to go very near 
them, so that in most cases alms or food would be thrown to them 
only, instead of being put into their hands. 

Now when the victim of leprosy in this romance is first afflicted 
by the disease, he happens to be far away from his good friend. And 
none of his own family is willing to help him ;_ he is regarded with 
superstitious as well as with physical horror. There is nothing left 
for him to do but to yield up his knighthood and his welfare and his 
family, to put on the leper’s robe, and to go begging along the roads, 
carrying a leper’s bell. And this he does. For long, long months 
he goes begging from town to town, till at last, by mere chance, he 
finds his way to the gate of the great castle where his good friend is 
living—now a great prince, and married to the daughter of the king. 
And he asks at the castle gate for charity and for food. 

Now the porter at the gate observes that the leper has a very 
beautiful cup, exactly resembling a drinking cup belonging to his 
master, and he thinks it his duty to tell these things to the lord of the 
castle. And the lord of the castle remembers that very long ago he 
and his friend each had a cup of this kind, given to them by the 
bishop of Rome. So, hearing the porter’s story, he knew that the 
leper at the gate was the friend who “ had delivered him from death, 
and won for him the daughter of the King of France to be his wife.” 
Here I had better quote from the French version of the story, in ’ 
which the names of the friends are changed, but without changing 
the beauty of the tale itself : 

“* And straightway he fell upon him, and began to weep greatly, 
and kissed him. And when his wife heard that, she ran out with her 
hair in disarray, weeping and distressed exceedingly—for she 
remembered that it was he who had slain the false Andres. And 
thereupon they placed him in a fair cell, and said to him, ‘ Abide 
with us until God’s will be accomplished in thee, for all that we 
have is at thy service.’ So he abode with them.” 

You must understand, by the allusion to “ God’s will,” that 
leprosy was in the Middle Ages really considered to be a punishment 
from Heaven—so that in taking a leper into his castle, the good 
friend was not only offending against the law of the land, but risking 
celestial punishment as well, according to the notions of that age. 
His charity, therefore, was true charity indeed, and his friendship 
without fear. But it was going to be put to a test more terrible than 
any ever endured before. ‘To comprehend what followed you 
must know that there was one horrible superstition of the Middle 
Ages—the belief that by bathing in human blood the disease of 
leprosy might be cured. Murders were often committed under the 
influence of that superstition. I believe you will remember that the 
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“ Golden Legend” of Longfellow is founded upon a medizval 
story in which a young girl voluntarily offers up her life in order 
that her blood may cure the leprosy of her king. In the present 
romance there is much more tragedy. One night while sleeping in 
his friend’s castle, the leper was awakened by an angel from God— 
Raphael—who said to him: 

““T am Raphael, the angel of the Lord, and I am come to tell 
thee how thou mayst be healed. Thou shalt bid Amiles thy com- 
rade to slay his two children and wash thee in their blood, and so thy 
body shall be made whole.” And Amis said to him, “‘ Let not this 
thing be, that my comrade should become a murderer for my sake.” 
But the angel said, “‘ It is convenient that he do this.” And there- 
upon the angel departed. 

The phrase, “ it is convenient,”’ must be understood as mean- 
ing, “it is ordered.” For the mediaeval lord used such gentle 
expressions when issuing his commands; and the angel talked 
like a feudal messenger. But in spite of the command, the sick man 
does not tell his friend about the angel’s visit, until Amelius, who 
has overheard the voice, forces him to acknowledge whom he had 
been talking with during the night. And the emotion of the lord 
may be imagined, though he utters it only in the following gentle 
words—* And Amelius says, I would have given to thee my man 
servants and my maid servants and all my goods—and thou feignest 
that an angel hath spoken to thee that I should slay my two children. 
But I conjure thee by the faith which there is between me and thee, 
and by our comradeship, and by the baptism we received together, 
that thou tell me whether it was man or angel said that to thee.” 

Amis declares that it was really an angel, and Amelius never 
thinks of doubting his friend’s word. It would be a pity to tell you 
the sequel in my own words ; let me quote again from the text, 
translated by Walter Pater. I think you will find it beautiful and 
touching : ay 

“Then Amelius began to weep in secret, and thought within 
himself, ‘ If this man was ready to die for me, shall I not for him 
slay my.children ? Shall I not keep faith with him who was faithful 
unto death ?’ And Amelius tarried no longer, but departed to the 
chamber of his wife, and bade her into the secret office. And he 
took a sword, and went to the bed where the children were lying, 
and found them asleep. And he lay down over them and began to 
weep bitterly and said, ‘ Has any man yet heard of a father who of 
his own will slew his own children? Alas, my children! I am no 
longer your father, but your cruel murderer.’ 

“* And the children awoke at the tears of their father which fell 
upon them ; and they looked up into his face and began to laugh. 
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And as they were of age about three years, he said, ‘ Your laughing 
will be turned into tears, for your innocent blood must now be 
shed ’ ; and therewith he cut off their heads. Then he laid them as 
though they were sleeping ; and with the blood which he had taken 
he washed his comrade, and said, ‘ Lord Jesus Christ ! who hast 
commanded men to keep faith on earth, and didst heal the leper by 
Thy word ! cleanse now my comrade, for whose love I have shed the 
blood of my children.’”’ And of course the leper is immediately 
and completely cured. But the mother did not know anything 
about the killing of the children ; we have to hear something about 
her share in the tragedy. Let me again quote, this time giving the 
real and very beautiful conclusion— 

‘“* Now neither the father nor the mother had yet entered where 
the children were, but the father sighed heavily because of their 
death, and the mother asked for them, that they might rejoice 
together ; but Amelius said, ‘ Dame ! let the children sleep.’ And 
it was already the hour of tiers. And going in alone to the children 
to weep over them, he found them at play in the bed ; only in the 
place of the sword-cuts about their throats was, as it were, a thread 
of crimson. And he took them in his arms and carried them to his 
wife and said, ‘ Rejoice greatly! For thy children, whom I had 
slain by the commandment of the angel, are alive, and by their 
blood is Amis healed.’ ” 

I think you will all see how fine a story this is, and feel the 
emotional force of the grand moral idea behind it. There is nothing 
more to tell you, except the curious fact that during the Middle 
Ages, when it was believed that the story was really true, Amis and 
Amiles—or Amicus and Amelius—were actually considered by the 
Church as saints, and people used to pray to them. When anybody 
was anxious for his friend, or feared that he might lose the love of 
his friend, or was afraid that he might not have strength to perform 
his duty as friend—then he would go to church to implore help 
from the good saints Amicus and Amelius. But of course it was 
all a mistake—a mistake which lasted until the end of the seventeenth 
century ! ‘Then somebody called the attention of the Church to the 
unmistakable fact that Amicus and Amelius were merely inventions 
of some medizval romancer. ‘Then the Church made investigation 
and, greatly shocked, withdrew from the list of its saints those long- 
loved names of Amicus and Amelius—a reform in which I cannot 
help thinking the Church made a very serious mistake. What 
matter whether those shadowy figures represented original human 
lives or only human dreams? They were beautiful, and belief in 
them made men think beautiful thoughts, and the imagined help 
from them had comforted many thousands of hearts. It would 
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have been better to have left them alone; for that matter, how 
many of the existent lives of saints are really true ? Nevertheless 
_the friends are not dead, though expelled from the heaven of the 
Church. They still live in romance; and everybody who reads 
about them feels a little better for their acquaintance. 

What I read to you was from the French version—that is much 
the more beautiful of the two. You will find some extracts from the 
English version in the pages of Ten Brink. But as that great German 
scholar pointed out, the English story is much rougher than the 
French. For example, in the English story, the knight rushes out 
of his castle to beat the leper at the gate, and to accuse him of having 
stolen the cup. And he does beat him ferociously, and abuses him 
with very violent terms. In fact, the English writer reflected too 
much of medizval English character, in trying to cover, or to 
improve upon, the French story, which was the first. In the French 
story all is knightly smooth, refined as well as simple and strong. 
And where did the medizval imagination get its material for the 
story? Partly, perhaps, from the story of Joseph in the Bible, 
partly from the story of Abraham ; but the scriptural material is so 
admirably worked over that the whole thing appears deliciously 
original. That was the great art of the Middle Ages—to make old, 
old things quite new by the magic of spiritual imagination. Men 
then lived in a world. of dreams. And that world still attracts us, for 
the simple reason that happiness chiefly consists in dreams. Exact 
science may help us a great deal, no doubt, but mathematics do not 
make us any happier. Dreams do, if we can believe them. The 
Middle Ages could believe them ; we, at the best, can only try. 


THE GODSON 
By LLOYD OSBOURNE 


T was after midnight when my wife and I emerged from the 
| Ee station at Tours at the heels of a shambling, crippled 

creature carrying our suit-cases. We were refugees from the 
Marne, having spent two days on the way, and much of it in cattle- 
trucks ; part of the civilian flood that was rolling back before the 
German advance—that flood of unnumbered thousands, fleeing 
with nothing but what could be carried in the hands. We were 
dispirited, hungry and tired, yet the mob about us made us feel the 
small likelihood of our finding a bed that night. 

We stopped in front of a large hotel, which even at that hour 
was brilliantly lit and extraordinarily animated only to be rebuffed 
at the entrance by an aggressive chasseur. He shouted out, as 
much to the mob as to ourselves, that there was positively no room 
within, and barred the way with his arms in evident apprehension 
we might storm the establishment. There was a similar bull-dog 
in front of the next hotel, with the same cheerless message ; at the 
next after that ; at the next after that again. 

We took counsel with our cripple, who was sympathetic but 
depressed ;_ his solicitude was comforting, though not specially 
helpful. He said it was épouvantable—the congested state of 
Tours ; said it was unexampled ; said that people were sleeping in 
hordes on the floor of the Mairie. Despair overcame us in spite of 
the glorious summer night and the knowledge we were now safe 
from the Prussians. ‘There seemed no alternative but to sleep out 
of doors. We asked forlornly if there were not a park near by. 
Would he please guide us to the park. I had a vision of dim, 
white, nude statuary, and Christine and I, with flickering matches, 
making up a bed on the damp grass. 

While we were discussing our predicament very dismally on 
the pavement I became aware of a young Frenchman watching us— 
a slight, dapper youth with eye-glasses, and an air, as it seemed to 
me then, of amused and supercilious curiosity. I mutely resented 
his interest in us ; at the moment it appeared as an added infliction ; 
seventeen unbroken hours in a cattle-truck is as little improving to 
the temper as it is to one’s personal appearance. Neither Christine 
nor I had ever slept in a park before, and it was humiliating to debate 
the matter before this engrossed stranger. 

Suddenly he took a step nearer us and raised his hat. 

“* Pardon me,” he said, with a certain timidity, ‘ but would 
Monsieur and Madame care to consider a room in a private 
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house, with separate cabinet de toilette, ranning water and electric 
lighting?” 

Consider it ! 

What an utterly inadequate phrase for our transports of relief 
and joy and gratitude! The slight young man in eye-glasses stood 
revealed as an angel from heaven. Blessed Gallic tongue that 
allowed one to express oneself unstintedly and from the heart in 
torrents of appreciation! We told the young man what his succour 
meant to us ; expatiated on his goodness and kindness ; continued 
to do so, in a gay, quick intimacy, as we walked three abreast, with 
the cripple following through the dark and silent streets that 
gradually led us toward the outskirts of the city. 

The houses became smaller; the streets narrower and more 
winding ; we began to skirt long garden walls with mysterious 
interiors. Misgivings stole over us. Whither was the young man 
leading us? Was there possibly some sinister connection between 
him and the shambling cripple whom he now seemed to know by 
name, and with whom he occasionally talked in undertones? The 
hour and the region were so suitable for the pillage—possibly the 
assassination—of well-to-do refugees with jewels and money sewed 
into their clothes. Was it a myth, then—a lure—that large room 
with separate cabinet de toilette, running water and electric lighting ? 

In the midst of these forebodings we stopped before a small 
wooden door that appeared to give on a garden within. 

“We call it the Villa des Acacias,” remarked our young man, 
opening the door and preceding us into the garden. 

We followed him along a narrow path that ended at a small and 
dimly outlined villa. Here, as quietly as possible, “so as not to 
awaken Maman,” the front door was unlocked, the cripple dis- 
missed with a two-franc piece, the lights turned up, and we were 
ushered into a small, shabbily furnished dining-room. But we were 
in no mood to be critical of its somewhat threadbare appearance, 
and congratulated ourselves afresh on our amazing good fortune. 

Requesting our young host’s permission we produced the cold 
chicken, loaf, and butter we had carried from Orléans, but had 
been ashamed to open in the presence of our unprovided fellow- 
passengers in the cattle-truck. All we had had to eat, indeed, were 
the pears thrown to us by the admirers of the young recruits who, 
in hundreds, had been packed in with us. Our young man, whom 
we now learned was named Marcel Pichon, beamed upon us as he 
bustled about for plates and glasses, and that so gaily and amid such 
a flow of comment and talk that the supper took on the aspect of a 
reunion of old friends. The general goodwill was not a little 
enhanced by the production of a bottle of noble old Bordeaux— 
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“the special Bordeaux of my father, which Maman is keeping for 
Gustave’s wedding feast.” 

Marcel drank no more than half a glass of this sacred fluid, nor 
would he eat at all. It seemed that he had poor health ; that he 
had been judged “ trop fragile”’ for military service ; that to sup 
at such an hour would probably involve subsequent torments of 
indigestion. Though he could bicycle thirty kilometers with ease, 
play tennis with ardour and perform gymnastic exercises, his 
digestion was a constant care to him. ‘The admission cost an 
effort ; his sensitive face grew overcast. “‘ It is frightful not to 
go,” he said—meaning the war. “It is frightful to stay behind. 

Ah, if only he had been like Gustave—like Gustave, his elder 
brother. Gustave was exceptionally robust and fine-looking ; one 
might search all Tours and not find another such as Gustave. 
Marcel raised his head in the air, threw out his chest and pictured 
Gustave, the exceptionally robust. And intelligent, too—at school 
and in the affairs always the first at everything. 

He paused, and a look of pain crossed his thin face. 

** It is terrible about Gustave,” he went on in a lowered voice. 
“* He was sent to Alsace with his regiment at the very beginning ; 
he was in battle after battle ; yet seldom four or five days passed 
without a postcard from him. ‘Then they ceased coming—ceased 
absolutely ; now for three weeks not a word. One dares not think 
what may have happened ; one can only hope. I affect cheerful- 
ness before Maman ; it is right to encourage Maman, who agonises 
herself ; but at heart I—I tremble.” 

Before we retired we learned more of the little family into which 
the war had thrown us. It consisted of three—our charming young 
man, who was about twenty; Gustave, who was twenty-two ; 
** Maman,” the widow of a merchant, who eked out a small income 
from investments by boarding young Englishmen desirous of 
learning French. It appeared that the accent of Tours was the 
most perfect in France, and far superior to that of Paris. Dis- 
criminating young foreigners, who desired the very best, always 
came to Tours. ‘Then were there not the historical associations, 
the agreeable climate, the famed chateaux also to attract them ? 
Marcel was gratified at our cordial agreement ; it marked us as 
people of taste, and confirmed his first good impression of us. 

One gathered that Marcel had led a very restricted life. 
Except for a trickle of young Englishmen, and a dearly beloved 
comrade named Jean Jacques, he seemed to have no friends beyond 
his immediate family circle. The young people of Tours appa- 
rently never intermingled in any general way ; there were no parties, 
no dances, no boy-and-girl flirtations and courtships. Marcel led 
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the life of a rabbit in a hutch, and his horizon was bounded by the 
vast and masterful bulk of Maman. How, under these conditions, 
he came by his poise, his understanding, his admirable manners and 
persuasive, winning address was one of those mysteries so common 
in France. : 

Our room was even better than we had anticipated, and we 
awoke the next morning greatly refreshed and in a state of in- 
describable contentment after the scenes and miseries of our flight 
from the Marne. Amid an all-pervading peace, with our windows 
open to the garden and the sunshine streaming in, we felt a delicious 
languor—a security and ease—that inclined us to remain indefinitely 
in the Villa des Acacias. Our abandoned trunks were forgotten ; 
the war lay less heavily on our hearts; I cut the stitches of my 
sewed-up, bulging overcoat pockets and unpacked some of my 
modest belongings. 

We descended later to make the acquaintance of Madame, a 
typical bourgeoise of tall and matronly figure, whom we had heard 
rustling commandingly about the house, and who greeted us with 
extreme cordiality. Shrewd, kind, and confiding, with an expan; 
sive bosom and an air of bovine tranquillity, she was one of those 
notable mothers of France who conceal beneath their rusty black 
the fortitude of antiquity. | : 

On becoming better acquainted we learned, not a little to our 
amusement, how it was that we had been so unexpectedly accosted 
the night before ; how, in all the mob of refugees, we had attracted 
the sympathetic attention of young Marcel. The explanation was 
simple—as well as flattering—and did justice to Madame’s keen 
business instinct. Marcel had been instructed to await the arrival 
of the uncertain Orléans train, and then to station himself in front 
of the largest and most expensive hotel in Tours. Here he was to 
watch the people who were turned away and pick out a couple of 
cotrect appearance and manner to whom he was to address himself 
—the idea being, of course, that those who went first to the best 
hotel were likely to have plenty of money and be of a superior class. 

“ Maman is so exigeante,” he explained artlessly. ‘“‘ It was a 
great responsibility for a young man to assume—to stand there in 
the dark and to have to make such an important decision.” We 
were agreeably conscious that his choice had been approved of ; 
that Maman had warmly applauded his efforts and almost over- 
whelmed him with praise. Indeed, as time wore on, we appre- 
ciated what dazzling visitors we were in that provincial household— 
I, a Littérateur whose name could be seen indubitably on books in 
the railway station; Christine, a young, attractive and elegant 
woman, sparkling profusely with gems (all well-to-do refugees 
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sparkled profusely ; it was the easiest way to carry jewellery)— 
travelled, cultivated people from that distant California, a name 
which has always such magic for French ears. It was small wonder 
that we were highly regarded. Then, too, we were so grateful, so 
appreciative, so willing to be happy and comfortable in our shabby 
and somewhat pinched ménage, that we felt ourselves the objects of 
an ever-increasing esteem. 

Marcel’s craving, hungry heart opened to us; it appeared 
there were things he could say to us that he could not say even to 
Maman. With his thin face aglow he declared again and again 
how strange it was—this sense of accord, of understanding, with 
those that so short a time before had been utter strangers. It was 
pathetically plain what a stir we had made in his lonely and hum- 
drum life. 

He was so instinctively a gentleman ; was by nature so refined, 
fastidious, and well-bred that his sensibilities were jarred by the 
less pleasant aspects of provincial life. ‘This was what he meant, 
I suppose, by the avowals that could not be made to Maman—his 
hatred of petty meannesses, ignoble economies, insincerity, and» 
self-seeking. He was innocent enough to think that these were 
peculiar to Tours. 

“ It is dreadful always to be thinking of sous,” he would declare 
hotly. ‘‘ It is my ambition to lead a life where the sous are for- 
gotten.”’ Evidently he spent his microscopic allowance much too 
grandly to please Maman; was unduly prodigal in the entertain- 
ment of his friends with grenadine syrup, and was less mindful than 
he ought of the cost of kodak pellicules. His generous soul was also 
much embittered about Mademoiselle Gabrielle’s dot. This pale 
dark young lady, with the graceful carriage and pleasant voice, 
could not yet be recognised officially as Gustave’s fiancée on account 
of the wrangling about her dot. ‘’he couple loved each other, it is 
true, and the girl was often at the house with her fiercely whiskered 
father, to ask news of Gustave, but her status could not be assured 
until the right number of francs was forthcoming. Marcel secretly 
fumed. He found this squabbling detestable. 

“In Tours,” he said, “ they would like to make all happiness 
dependent on francs.”” ‘Then he added intrepidly : ‘‘ No dot shall 
ever make any difference to me /” 

Marcel had so little to do that he was constantly in our com- 
pany. Not only had the promised business opening in Paris been 
postponed, but he had to hold himself in readiness for a second 
army medical examination, the date of which was still undetermined. 
The first council had rejected him two months before, but its judg- 
ments were to be revised by a newly appointed and much sterner 
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tribunal. However, one had only to look at Marcel to be confident 
that the army would never call him. He was so slight and delicate 
that it was inconceivable he could ever be a soldier. 

His disability was a great mortification to him, and the subject 
of many confidences. He was morbidly conscious of Maman’s 
unspoken satisfaction. “ She is glad to keep me,” he said bitterly. 
“ She is glad of the fragility that makes me immobilisable.” (in 
spite of our concern we always had a guilty pleasure in hearing that 
word—its five syllables flowed so fluently and with such a melan- 
choly cadence.) ‘“‘ Poor Maman, in her natural solicitude, is 
unable to conceive of my shame—of my humiliation.” 

At night, when the trains of wounded arrived, he served as a 
stretcher-bearer and helped carry the litters to the waiting street- 
cars. ‘These, roughly transformed with serried rows of shelves 
into temporary ambulances, distributed the wounded to the various 
hospitals. 

No more affecting sight could be imagined than that file of 
litters through the silent, intent crowd of women waiting outside 
the station. Each hoped—each dreaded—to see a longed-for face 
in the outcoming stream, and each gave, at the prostrate form being 
carried by, a swift and agonising scrutiny. Marcel, too, was never 
without hope but that he might thus find Gustave. On his return, 
Maman, tremulous but restrained, greeted him always with the 
unsaid question. 

‘* Rien, chére Maman,” was the invariable answer. 

We spent nearly three weeks in that little house and secluded, 
shady garden ; three weeks of a glorious autumn during which we 
read the little one-page papers with avidity ; played chess and took 
walks with Marcel ; re-established communication with England, 
and waited for the interminable battle of the Aisne to end. In 
those days we anticipated a victory similar to that of the Marne, 
and it was only by degrees we realised how long drawn out the 
struggle might become. It was a strangely tranquil period—for 
us. ‘The world in eruption seemed only to intensify the unruffled 
peace about us; the long, pleasant, and somewhat aimless days 
were in such contrast to that dreadful August. One ate pears, 
smoked cigarettes, and made ridiculous prophecies that time has 
disproved in every particular—but which were listened to respect- 
fully, and elicited others no less fantastic. 

@It was hard to bid farewell to our delightful haven and turn 
our backs on it forever. Marcel accompanied us to the station, and 
leaving us to pass the armed guards alone, rejoined us later at the 
door of our carriage. He had performed prodigies of deception © 
and was innocently elated by his success—having fibbed his way 
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past the sentries that kept out all save genuine travellers with 
permits and passports. It was sad to say good-bye and we did so 
with real regret. We had grown very fond of Marcel, and he of us,, 
and while we laughed and joked as in duty bound, our eyes lingered 
in that last glance of friends who know they will probably never 
meet again. Then we rolled away on the first stage of a journey 
that was not to end until we reached California many months later. 

During 1915 we heard from Marcel twice—elaborate, formal 
letters singularly out of keeping with the eager lad who wrote them. 
The first was uninteresting enough, but the second brought the 
news of Gustave’s death. Killed in Alsace, he had been buried 
within the German lines and his identification disc sent to the 
bureau in Berne—hence the long delay in officially informing the 
family of his death. Marcel’s conventional phrases were touched 
with emotion ; the smooth, clerkly hand was even a little shaky as 
he dwelt on “ our irreparable loss.”” Death had entered that little 
house in Tours and the pang of it reached across the sea. 

One thought of the mother with the troubled eyes and the 
rustling, rusty black, of the pale Gabrielle who used to come so often 
and so quietly in her quest of news ; of the sickly brother searching 
the faces of the wounded in the hope of seeing Gustave—all in their 
different ways bereft, and all now forced to adjust themselves to the 
common tragedy. 

Early in 1916 another letter arrived with the disturbing 
intelligence that Marcel had been called to the colours. The 
revising council had passed him, and he was to go into immediate 
training as an artillery driver. One gathered that he was rather 
stunned ; that he had never anticipated such a decision ; that in 
his tumult of emotion he had turned to us, wistfully, almost 
imploringly, for the sympathy he craved. His letter seemed to 
say: “Except for pauvre Maman no one seems to care what 
becomes of me, and in this supreme and agonising moment of 
my life I am turning to those far-off friends to whom my fate is of 
some concern.” He was willing to go; there was no word of 
repining or hanging back, but the poor lad yearned for somebody 
to applaud him, comfort him, and to miss him. 

We wrote back appropriately and affectionately, and at the end 
of the letter Christine begged that he would accept her as his 
marraine. J must confess that this was an amiable afterthought, 
and conceived by the desire for a well-rounded peroration. 'To end 
a letter in French with a becoming graciousness and elaboration is 
a very trying task for a foreigner. Hence the idea of adopting 
Marcel as Christine’s godson came to us as the happiest of literary 
solutions. 
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Marcel’s reply, arriving in due time, made us feel not a little 
conscience-stricken. He had taken the request au grand sérieux, 
and was fairly brimming over with gratitude, pride, and a naive 
desire to be worthy of this wonderful honour. Indeed, there was 
a note of exaltation in his letter—of a transcendent satisfaction. 
He was now a vrai soldat for he had been adopted by a beautiful 
marraine ; his language of respect and devotion was not without 
its resemblance to the terms of medieval chivalry, which it curiously 
paralleled. One almost expected him to write that he was going 
into battle with “ For France and my lady ” inscribed on his shield. 

Incidentally, there was much about his training at Orléans, 
but this is better told in his own words : ‘‘ I am incorporated in the 
82nd regiment of field artillery, comprising not only cannon of 75, 
but those of go, as well as caterpillars. After a medical visit I was 
passed as fit for a driver. Our classes are to be of short duration— 
two months only before we go to the front. The programme is as 
follows : Riding every morning, without stirrups, for an hour and 
a half. After breakfast, trot, gallop, jumping at the bar, vaulting 
into the saddle while galloping. Then we promenade to the 
manceuvring grounds. We also do exercises on foot as well as 
those for physical education. We also have indoor instruction in 
theory and two hours daily in caring for our horses. What a change 
from the civil life ! 

“I avow that at the beginning I shrank from these capricious 
beasts. To-day I] am hardened. I do not recoil from any horse 
no matter how dangerous it may be. We have, as you see, well- 
occupied days, since we work from six in the morning until half- 
past five in the evening. But in spite of the strain I am already 
quite habituated to my new career, which of necessity calls for 
sacrifices before we can be made into hardy, courageous, and 
patient soldiers.” 

This was his last letter. The next that came from France, 
bearing the superscription of the 82nd regiment, was not in his 
hand. 


_ “ MADAME : 
“Tt is with profound regret that I have to inform you of the death, on 


May 27th, of Conducteur Marcel Pichon on the field of honour. The censorship 
forbids details, but knowing of your sympathetic interest in this young man, 
whose amiability, zeal, and devotion endeared him to every one, I take the 
liberty of communicating to you this sad intelligence. Your godson, dear 
Madame, was worthy of your very touching solicitude, and died as befitted an 
inconspicuous but intrepid hero of France. 

“Accept, dear Madame, the assurance of my respectful esteem, and the 


reiterated expression of my most sincere condolence. 
“J. J. Foucavtr, 
“ Adjutant.” 


Ww. Dy Cc 


FACSIMILE OF A LETTER WRITTEN BY LAURENCE STERNE TO ELIZABETH 
DRAPER, THE OBJECT OF ‘‘ THE ONE GREAT PASSION OF HIS LIFE 
SHINING THROUGH A DECADE OF FLIRTATIONS.”’ 
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THE OREAD 


A FRAGMENT 


By WILLIAM SHARP (FIONA MACLEOD) * 


HEN the Oread awoke by the hill-tarn the great heat of 
the noon was over. The sweet fresh mountain-air, 
fragrant with thyme and gale and blossoming heather, 
balsamic with odours of pine and fir, blew softly across the leagues 
of ling. ‘The sky was of a deep, lustrous, wind-washed azure, with 
a vast heart of sapphire, turquoise-tinct where it caught the sun- 
flood southerly and westerly. A few wisps of thin white vapour 
appeared here and there, curled like fantastic sleighs or sweeping 
aloft like tails of wild horses ; then quickly became attenuated, or 
even all at once and mysteriously disappeared. Far and near the 
grouse called, or rose from hollows in the heather in abrupt flurries 
of flight, beating the hot air with their wings with the echoing whirr 
of a steamer’s paddles. The curlews wheeled above the water- 
courses, crying plaintively ; whence also came ever and again the 
harsh resonance of the heron’s scream. Echoing along the heights 
that rose sheer above the tarn rang the vanishing whistling voice of 
the whaup, and, faint but haunting-sweet as remote chimes, rose 
and fell in the mountain-hollows the belling of the deer. A 
myriad life thrilled the vast purple upland. Not a yard of heather 
that was not as much alive, as wonderful and mysterious, as a con- 
tinent. The air palpitated with the innumerable suspirations of 
plant and flower, insect and bird and beast. Deep in the tarn the 
speckled trout caught the glint of the wandering sunray ; far upon 
the heights the fleeces of the small hill-sheep seemed like patches 
of snow in the sunlight : remote, on the barren scaur beyond the 
highest pines, the eagle, as he stared unwaveringly upon the wilder- 
ness beneath him, shone resplendent as though compact of molten 
gold inlaid with gems. 
Every sound, every sight, was part of the very life of the Oread. 
All was beautiful : all was real. ‘The high, thin, almost inaudible 
scream of the eagle: the cluck of the low-flying grouse: the 
floating note of the yellow-hammer : the wind whistling through 
the gorse or whispering among the canna and gale and through the 
honey-laden spires of heather: the myriad murmur. from the 
leagues of sunswept ling and from the dim grassy savannahs that 
underlay that purple roof : each and all were to her as innate voices. 
For a long time she lay in a happy suspension of all thought or 
activity. Her gaze was fascinated by the reflection of herself in the 
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tarn. Lovely was the image. The soft, delicately-rounded, white 
limbs, the flower-like body, seemed doubly white against the wine- 
dark purple of the bell-heather and the pale amethyst of the ling. 
The large dark eyes dreamed upward from the white face in the 
water like purple-blue pansies. Beautiful as was the sunshine in 
the wind-lifted golden hair, that was about her head as a glory of 
morning, even more beautiful was the shimmer of gold and fleeting 
amber shot through the rippled surface and clear-brown under- 
calm of the tarn; where also was mirrored, with a subtler beauty 
than above, the large sulphur-butterfly that poised upon its yellow 
wings as it clung to her left breast, ivory-white, small, and firm, 
immaculately curved as the pale globed shells of Orient seas. 

Dim, inarticulate thoughts passed through the mind of the 
Oread as she lay visionarily intent by the mountain-pool. Down 
what remote avenues of life she seemed to look ; from what im- 
memorial past seemed to arise, like flying shadows at dawn, recol- 
lections of the fires of sunrise kindling along the mountain-summits, 
of the flames of sunset burning from the beech-forests to the last 
straggling pines and thence to the rose-coloured snows of the 
remotest peaks, of the long splendid pageant of day and night, of 
the voicing of the undying wind, and the surpassing wonder of the 
interchange and outgrowth of the seasons, from equinoctial clamour 
of the spring to autumnal Euroclydon. Yet ever and again drifted 
through her mind vague suggestions of life still nearer to herself : 
white figures, seen in vanishing glimpses of unpondered all- 
unconscious reverie, that slipt from tree to tree in the high hill- 
groves, or leapt before the wind upon the heights, with flying 
banners of sunlit hair, or stooped to drink from the mountain-pools 
which the deer forsook not at their approach. Who, what, was 
this white shape, upon whose milky skin the ruddy light shone as 
he stood on a high boulder at sundown and looked meditatively 
upon the twilit valleys and darksome underworld far below ? 
Who were those unremembered yet familiar sisters, so flowerlike 
in their naked beauty, gathering moonflowers for their garlands, 
while their straying feet amid the dewy grass made a silver shimmer 
as of gossamer-webs by the waterfalls? Who was the lovely 
vision, so like that mirrored in the tarn before her, who, stooping 
in the evergreen-glade to drink the moonshine-dew, suddenly 
ee her head, listened intently, and smiled with such wild shy 
Oy! 

What meant those vague half-glimpses, those haunting illusive 
reminiscences of a past that was yet unrememberable ? 

Troubled, though she knew it not, unconsciously perplexed, 
vaguely yearning with that nostalgia for her ancestral kind which 
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had been born afresh and deeply by the contemplation of her second 
self in the mountain-pool, the Oread slowly rose, stretched her 
white arms, with her hands spraying out her golden hair, and gazed 
longingly into the blue haze of the hills. 

Suddenly she started, at the irruption of an unfamiliar sound 
that was as it were caught up by the wind and flung from corrie to 
corrie. It was not like the fall of a stone, and it sounded strangely 
near. Stooping, she plucked a sprig of gale : then, idly twisting it 
to and fro, walked slowly to where a mountain-ash, ablaze with 
scarlet berries, leant forward from a high heathery bank overlooking 
a wide hollow in the moors. A great dragon-fly spun past her like 
an elf’s javelin. The small yellow-brown bees circled round her 
and brushed against her hair, excited by this new and strange flower 
that moved about like the hill-sheep or the red deer. As she stood 
under the shadow of the rowan and leant against its gnarled trunk, 
two small blue butterflies wavered up from the heather and danced 
fantastically above the wind-sprent gold of her hair. She laughed, 
but frowned as a swift swept past and snapt up one of the azure 
dancers. With a quick gesture she broke off a branch of the rowan, 
but by this time the other little blue butterfly had wavered off into 
the sunlight. 

Holding the branch downward, she smiled as she saw the white- 
ness of her limbs beneath the tremulous arrowy leaves and the thick 
clusters of scarlet and vermilion berries: When the gnats, whirling 
in aerial maze, came too near she raised the rowan-branch and 
slowly waved them back: but suddenly her arm stiffened, and she 
stood motionless, rigid, intent. 

On the moor-swell beneath her, a few hundred yards away, 
browsed a majestically antlered stag and three or four hinds: on 
the ridge beyond, quite visible from where she stood, half crouched 
half lay an animal she had never seen before. Her heart leapt 
within her: for lo, here was another such as herself. No longer 
was there but one Oread among the high hills. And yet—and yet— 
there was some difference. It—he— 

But here she saw her fellow Oread lift a stick to his shoulder : 
the next moment there was a flash, a little cloud of smoke, and a 
terrifying explosive sound. With mingled curiosity and dread she 
sprang aside from the tree, and stood upon the verge of the slope. 
But now a new terror came upon her, for almost simultaneously 
she saw the stag stumble, throw back its head, recover, and then, 
with a piercing bleating cry, roll over on the heather, dead. 

Much she could not understand: who or what this creature 
like herself was : why he, too, was not white-skinned, but furred like 
a fox or the wild cattle : or why and how he dealt death with noise 
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and flame by means of a stick. But suddenly all the passion of love 
for the wild things of which she was one overcame her—a fury of 
resentment against this wanton slayer of the beautiful deer who did 
no harm, this stealthy murderer who seemed unable to leap or run. 
With a shrill protesting cry she leapt down the slope where a young 
man, dazed with bewilderment, stood staring at the extraordinary 
apparition which the slaying of the stag seemed to have called up. 

Strange thoughts flashed through the young man’s mind. 
Was this lovely vision of womanhood a creation of his perverted 
brain : was she some lost wanderer upon the hills, bereft of her 
wits : was she, indeed, as she looked, some supernatural creature, | 
to consort with whom, or even parley with, would be certain death ? 

She stopped when she was about twenty paces from him, 
suddenly abashed by a new fear, a profound amazement. He 
seemed, truly, an Oread like herself. Dark though he was, with 
dark hair and dark eyes, and fair and glad and welcome to look upon 
as was his face—such a face as she vaguely realised she had been 
recalling, or dreaming of, when she lay by the tarn—yet was he so 
extraordinary otherwise? A fur or shaggy hide appeared to cover 
him from the neck downwards: nevertheless it was as though it 
hung loosely upon his body. Certainly he was better worth looking 
at, she thought, than her own image in the mountain-pool : and if 
only— 

i for him, his wild amazement gradually passed into realisa- 
tion that the beautiful naked girl before him was a real creature of 
flesh and blood. With this recognition came a surge of passionate 
admiration for her loveliness. 

Dropping his gun, the young sportsman slowly advanced. 
The Oread looked at him mistrustfully, but at the same time 
instinctively noted that he moved with infinitely less ease and free- 
dom than she did. Slowly raising the rowan-branch, she waved 
to him to come nearer ; but when suddenly he broke into a run she 
turned and fled. 

Almost immediately she was out of sight. The young man 
stopped, stared, rubbed his eyes, and then with a muttered exclama- 
tion, sprang forward in pursuit. 

As soon as he gained the slope where grew the rowan-tree, he 
caught a glimpse of the Oread again, as she stood motionless amidst 
a little sea of tall bracken. He approached more cautiously this 
time, so as not to alarm her ; and. as he drew nearer tried to allure 
her by awkward signs of good-will. She greeted his enticements 
with low, sweet, mocking laughter, and he could see by the mis- 
chievous light in her beautiful eyes, that she fully realised her 
ability to evade him, and that she enjoyed his discomfiture. 

Je 
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Then he did a foolish thing. Overcome with heat and excite- 
ment, and determined to capture at all hazards this beautiful 
apparition, whether mortal woman or fay, he rapidly unfastened 
and threw off his thick tweed shooting coat. 

With a shrill cry of terror she took a step or two backward, her 
lovely body quivering with fear at this awful sight of a creature 
depriving itself of its hide. The next moment she was off like the 
wind, her long hair streaming behind her, all ashine in the glow. 

With panting breath and shaking limbs her pursuer fled after 
her in vain chase. From slope to slope and corrie to corrie he 
raced as though for his life; but at last nature could no longer 
stand the strain, and he fell forward exhausted. When, stumbling 
and breathing hard like a driven deer narrowly escaped from the 
hounds, he looked eagerly beyond and about him, not a sign was 
there of the lovely vision he had so madly followed. Yet for 
leagues in front of him and to either side was nothing but the 
purple moor! He could scarce believe that she could disappear 
therein! Still, nowhere was she visible. 

Then it was that a great fear came upon him that he had gone 
mad. Shaking and trembling, he once more scanned the whole 
reach of his vision, but, seeing nought, turned and made his way 
downward again. Once, twice indeed, he thought he heard a 
rumour as of some one following him, and even a sound as of low, 
mocking laughter. But he would not look behind. Already he 
feared this thing, this phantasm of his brain. 

It was not till he came upon his discarded coat that some 
measure of reasonableness reassured him. He knew he was not 
mad : he knew he had seen and pursued a real woman ; and yet— 

Just then he caught sight of the tarn beside which the Oread 
had rested during the noon heat. With a cry of relief he went 
towards it, and then, having given one backward glance, threw off 
all his clothes and sprang into the cool, deep water. What a 
delight it was, after his fever-heat and weariness : how absurd the 
idea of madness, as with strong strokes he swam to and fro! 

At last, refreshed, and in his right mind, he emerged, and 
stood, with outstretched arms, among the heather, so that he might 
the more readily dry in the sunlight and soft wind. So heedless 
was he that he failed to perceive the slow advance, close behind 
him, of his flying vision. aes 

With utmost ease the Oread had evaded him: with equal ease 
she had followed him unobserved during his ignominious retreat, 
and had watched him from a fern clump not more than a few score 
yards away. When he suddenly threw off his clothes, a fresh 
access of fear had almost made her fly again; but she had con- 
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trolled herself, as much from contempt of the inferior creature as 
from passionate curiosity. But when he plunged into the water, 
and swam like an otter, and came out once more gleaming white 
like herself, she realised that here was the true Oread. He had been 
ridiculously disguised, that was all ; had tried, mayhap, to ape some 
other animal. All fear left her. 

She knew nothing now but a glad, welcoming joy, a rapture of 
companionship. With outstretched arms, and a sweet, loving look 
in her eyes, she went forward to greet her longed-for mate. 

Warmed by the sun, and with a low, glad laugh of sheer con- 
tent, the young man turned to where his clothes lay. 

He was face to face with the Oread. 


* NoTE.—The above story appeared in The Pagan Review, which was 
issued in 1892. Only one number of this magazine was prepared for publica- 
tion, and was written from cover to cover by William Sharp in the capacity of 
editor and contributors. The copy from which this is taken was the property - 
of the late William Heinemann; but is now in the possession of Mr. Thomas 
J. Wise. 
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I AND MYSELF 


“ Acquaint now thyself with him and be at peace” 
WAS not aware of you till yesterday, 
Hidden, impalpable, the dual I, 
There was till then but one self to deny, 
One self to feed, to order, to obey. 
But now there is you—you who know everything, 
Sharing one mouth, one glance, one habiting, 
One speech for thought more far, more alien 
Than the salt water from the honey comb. 
Two hands twice-willed beneath one common skin 
To different gestures, one small carnal home 
Furnished for wonder and arrayed for sin ; 
I never can be J now, nor alone. 
For you are with me, never to be cloven, 
Closer than two bird notes, than husk and seed, 
Than fire round stubble more enmeshed and woven, 
Than the sharp brine against the cold sea-stare 
Of sailing fish, than plum’s cheek to the air, 
Closer than sand to sea, than wave to weed. 


I am the I of my own age and race, 

That knows its times and shapes itself thereto,— 
The laws, the codes, the pleasures of its days ; 

I am the named, the known, the unknown, you, 
The nameless dweller in an unbounded place, 

I am the shaper, you the spoiler of life, 

I have the soul’s sword, you black magic powers, 
I would build peace, and shield my house from strife, 
You laugh best at the shaking of the towers. 
You have no law, no pity, no disgust, 

You are but a moving Lust 

That wants and has no being but a want: 

Born in the slime, you keep the primal path, 
The forbidden grove you haunt, 

Black step-sister beside me at the hearth ! 


I know you now, my self, in me you wait, 
Unblamable, unpunished, unarraigned, 

I the besieged, you the importunate, 

My knifeless hands are stained 

When you have taken blood. 

You are the kept self, magic is your art, 
Eternal Lilith ! the irresolute good 

By your gold hair is strangled at my heart. 
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My self, I cannot trust you, cannot plead, 

You have no heart to soften or make bleed, 
You cannot feast though, while I keep my fast, 
You cannot see when I am willed to sight, 
From our two selves one shade alone is cast, 
From our shared eyes but one can see the light. 
And I can conquer! Rage and rave you on, 

I am the conscious mind, you the blind sin, 
You are buried deeper, I am nearer the sun 

In our common grave, I come of the better kin. 


For at the end if I should use you well, 

In those last nights when you have lost your power 

And have over used me, over spent and spurred, 

And when I cannot flame and cannot flower, 

Am weary and old, not to be stung or stirred, 

_ What have you for that hour ? 

You will forsake me, having lost your thrall, 

When the lights are out, and the night is dropping down, 
And leave me to the ashes, and the brown, 

The broken fruits and the empty cups and hall. 


But if I master you then you shall lie 

A small grey shade, your head upon my knee, 
Like a dog twitching but obedient, 

While we shall dream sadly and separately 
The bitter ways we went. 


You have woven in vain your spells of sound and sight, 
Desire and her nameless sisters crying aloud, 

The world’s wild maying, the haunted desperate thing 
That men call Love, all these I have broken and bowed ; 
I can bear music, I am friends once more with night, 

I am at peace with spring. 

The battle is over, cries and conflicts ceased, 

Life troubles me no more, 

But not towards the shouting and the feast 

Goes at the day’s end such a conqueror. 

Counting old scars we shall sit, while silence brings 
Her twilight counsellings, but when we die - 

We die together, at last inseparable things, 

Acquainted and at peace, my self and I. 


MurRIEL STUART. 
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THE SOUL OF A CAT 


By MARGARET BENSON 


ERSIS was a dainty lady, pure Persian, blue and white, silky 

haired. When this story opens she was in middle age, the 

crisis of her life had passed. She had had kittens, she had 
seen them grow up, and as they grew she had grown to hate them, 
with a hatred founded on jealousy and love. She was a cat of 
extreme sensibility, of passionate temper, of a character attractive 
and lovable from its very intensity. We had been forced to face 
Persis’ difficulty with her and make our choice—should we let her 
go about with a sullen face to the world, green eyes glooming 
wretchedly upon it, an intensity of wretchedness, jealousy and hate 
consuming her little cat’s heart, or would we follow Persis’ wishes 
about the kittens, and give them up, when they grew to be a burden 
on her mind and heart? For while they were young she loved 
them much. She chose favourites among them, usually the one 
most like herself, lavished a wealth of care, with anxiety in a small, 
troubled, motherly face, on their manners, their appearance, their 
amusements. ; 

I remember one pathetic scene on a rainy evening in late 
summer, when the kittens of the time were playing about the room, 
and Persis came in wet and draggled with something in her mouth. 
We thought it was a dead bird, and though regretting the fact, did 
not hinder her when she deposited it before her favourite kitten, a 
shy, grey creature, and retired to the lap of a forbearing friend to 
make her toilet. But while she was thus engaged we saw that the 
thing she had brought in was a shivering little bird, a belated 
fledgling, alive and unhurt. The grey kitten had not touched it, 
but with paws tucked under him was regarding it with a cold, steady 
gaze. He was quite unmoved when we took it away and restored 
it to a profitless liberty, with a few scathing remarks on the cruelty 
of cats. It is so nice and affectionate of a father to initiate his little 
son into the pleasures of sport and show him how to play a fish, but 
quite another thing for a brutal cat to show her kitten how to play 
with a live bird—a cat, indeed, from whom we should have expected 
a sympathetic imagination ! 

When Persis had washed and combed herself she came down 
to see how her son was enjoying his first attempt at sport ; but no 
affectionate father sympathising with his boy for losing his fish 
would have been half as much distressed as Persis to find her kitten 
robbed of his game. She ran round the room crying as she went, 
searched for the bird under chairs and tables, sprang on the knees 
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of her friends to seek it, and wailed for the loss of her present to her 
son. et 

Again, there was no danger that she would not face in defence 
of her kittens. My brother had a wire-haired terrier of horrid 
reputation as a cat-killer. ‘The name of the terrier, for an occult 
and complicated reason, was Two-Timothy-Three-Ten, but it was 
generally abbreviated. Tim, large and formidable even to those 
who had not heard of his exploits, slipped into the room once 
where a placid domestic scene was in process. Without a moment’s 
pause the cat was on him like a wild beast. I caught Timothy and 
held him up, but the cat had dug her claws so firmly into his foot 
that she, too, was lifted off the ground. 


But as the kittens grew older maternal tenderness and delights 
faded, maternal cares ceased, and a dull, jealous misery settled 
down over Persis. She had been left down in the country with a 
kitten once—alas ! a tabby kitten—which was growing old enough 
to leave her when I came over for the day and went to see her. The 
kitten, unconscious of his unfortunate appearance, was as happy as 
most kittens; he walked round the cat and did not mind an 
occasional growl or cuff. But she, not responding at all to my 
caresses, sat staring out before her with such black, immovable 
despair on her face that I shall not easily forget it. 

Thus the cat’s life was a series of violent changes of mood. 
While her kittens were young she was blissful with them, trustful 
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to all human beings; as they grew older she became sullen, 
suspicious, and filled with jealous gloom. When they were gone 
she again became affectionate and gentle ; she decked herself with 
faded graces, was busied with secret errands, and intent on zsthetic 
pleasure—the smell of fresh air, each particular scent of ivy leaves 
round the trunk of the cedar. 

She caught influenza once in an interval of peace and came near 
dying, and, they said, received attention seriously and gratefully 
like a sick person; I was not surprised to hear that her friend 
sacrificed a pet bantam to tempt the returning appetite of the 
invalid. 

While we were homeless for a year or more, Persis was lodged 
at the old home farm, and lorded it over the animals. ‘Two cats 
were there: one the revered and hideous Tom, with whose white 
hair Persis had bestrewn a room in a fit of passion. He had left 
the house at once for the farm and wisely refused to return. Now 
he was a prop of the establishment. He killed the rats, he sat 
serene in the sun, was able to ignore the village dogs and cuff the 
boisterous collie puppies of the farm. So he met Persis on secure 
and dignified terms. It was well, for he had formed a tender 
attachment to her daughter; they drank milk out of a saucer 
together, looking like the Princess and the Ploughboy ; and when 
the Ploughboy went out hunting (for he must vary his diet a little— 
unmitigated rat is monotonous) he invariably brought back the hind 
legs of the rabbit for the Princess. 

Strange to say, the Princess was the only one of the grown-up 
kittens with whom Persis entered into terms of friendship ; so while 
the Princess ate the rabbits of the Ploughboy, Persis ate the 
sparrows provided by the Princess, and they were all at peace.’ 

She rejoined us again when we settled in a country town. 
The house was backed by a walled garden; exits and entrances 
were easier than in the larger houses where Persis had lived with 
us before. She loved to get up by the wistaria, climb across the 
conservatory roof, and get in and out through bedroom windows. 
She found a black grandson already established, it is true, but in a 
strictly subordinate position. Justice was cast to the—cats, and 
they fought it out between them ; and when Persis threw herself 
into the fray there could be but one end. Ra liked comfort, but his 
sensibilities were undeveloped. If he could get the food he desired 
(and he invariably entered the room with fish or pheasant) he did 
not care how or where it was given him ; a plate of fish-bones in the 
conservatory would be more grateful than a stalled ox under his 
grandmother’s eye. But to the old cat the attention was every- 
thing ; she took the food not so much because she cared for it as 
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because it was offered individually to her. If Ra managed to 
establish himself on the arm of a chair he would remind the owner 
of his desires by the tap of a black paw, or by gently intercepting a 
fork. But Persis’ sole desire was that she might be desired ; the 
invitation was the great point, not the feast ; she lay purring with 
soft, intelligent eyes, which grew hard and angry if the form of her 
dusky grandson appeared in the open door. She would get down 
from the lap on which she was lying, strike at the hand which tried 
to detain her, and—but by this time Ra had been removed and 
peace restored. 

Her most blissful moments were when she could find her 
mistress in bed, and curl up beside her, pouring out a volume of 
soft sound ; or when she was shown to company. ‘Then she walked 
with dainty steps and waving tail as in the old days, with something 
of the same grace, though not with the old beauty, trampling a 
visitor’s dress with rhythmically moving paws, and the graciously 
modest air of one who confers an honour. It came near to pathos 
to see her play the great lady and the petted kitten before the vet. 
who came to prescribe for her. Now she was all gratitude for 
attentions, and whereas when she was young she would not come 
to a call out of doors, but coquetted with us just beyond our reach, 
now she would come running in from the garden when I called her, 
loved to be taken up and lie with chin and paws resting on my 
shoulder, looking down from it like a child. ‘The old nurse carried 
her on one arm like a baby, and the cat stretched out paws on each 
side round her waist. 

She had more confidence in human dealings, too. I had to 
punish her once, to her great surprise. She ran a few steps and 
‘waited for me with such confidence that it was difficult to follow up 
the punishment, more especially as Taffy watched exultant, and 
came up smiling to insist on the fact that he was a good dog. 

Taffy’s relationship with the cat was anything but cordial. It 
was her fault, for he had well learnt the household maxim “ cats 
first and pleasure afterwards.” But Persis can hardly be said to 
have treated him like a lady ; she did not actually show fight, but 
vented ill-temper by pushing rudely in front of him with a dis- 
agreeable remark as she passed. 

All this time Persis was growing old and small. Her coat was 
thick, but shorter than of old; her tail waved far less wealth of 
hair. She jumped into the fountain one day by mistake, and as she 
stood still with clinging hair under the double shock of the water 
and the laughter one noticed what a little shrunken cat she had 


become ; only her face was young and vivid with conflicting pas- 
sions. 
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Then the last change of her life came. We went to a place 
which was a paradise for cats, but a paradise ringed with death ; 
a rambling Elizabethan house, where mice ran and rattled behind 
the panels ; a garden with bushes to creep behind and strange 
country creatures stirring in the grass; barns which were a 
preserve for rats and mice ; and finally the three most important 
elements of happiness, entire freedom, no smuts, and no grandson. 

Persis was overwhelmed with pressure of affairs ; one saw her 
crouching near the farm in early morning; met her later on the 
stairs carrying home game, and was greeted only by a quick look as 
of one intent on business. 

The one drawback to this place was that it was surrounded by 
woods, carefully preserved. 

By this time I had come to two clear resolves ; the first, that I 
would never again develop the sensibilities of an animal beyond 
certain limits ; for one creates claims that one has no power to 
satisfy. ‘The feelings of a sensitive animal are beyond our control, 
and beyond its own also. 

And the second was this ; since it is impossible to let an animal 
when it is old and ill live among human beings as it may when it is 
healthy ; since it can by no possibility understand why sympathy is 
denied it and demonstrations of affection checked ; I would myself, 
as soon as such signs of broken intercourse occurred, give Persis 
the lethal water. I had been haunted by the pathos in the face of a 
dog who had been and indeed still was a family pet ; but he was 
deaf. Even when he was fondled an indescribable depression hung 
about him ; he had fallen into silence, he knew not how or why. 
Dogs respond to nothing more quickly than the tones of the human 
voice, but now no voice came through the stillness. Despairingly 
he put himself, as they told us, in the way of those who passed, lay 
on steps or in the doorways. Since we cannot find means to 
alleviate such sufferings we can at least end them. 

But I never needed to put this determination into effect. 'The 
last time I saw Persis was once when she came to greet me at the 
door, and lifting her I noticed how light she was ; and again I saw 
her coming downstairs on some business of her own, with an air at 
once furtive and arrogant, quaint in so small a creature. 

Then Persis vanished. 

She had been absent before for days at a time; had once 
disappeared for three weeks and returned thin and exhausted. So 
at first we did not trouble ; then we called her in the garden, in the 
fields and the coverts, wrote to find out if she had returned to some 
old home, and offered a reward for her finding ; but all was fruitless. 
I do not know now whether she had gone away as some creatures 
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do, to die alone, for the signs of age were on her ; or if she had met 
a speedy death at the hands of a gamekeeper while she was following 
up some wild romance of the woods. 

So vanished secretly from life that strange, troubled little soul 
of a cat—a troubled soul, for it was not the animal loves and hates 
which were too much for her—these she had ample spirit and 
courage to endure, but she knew a jealous love for beings beyond 


her dim power of comprehension, a passionate desire for praise and 
admiration from creatures whom she did not understand, and these 
waked a strange conflict and turmoil in the vivid and limited nature 
troubling her relations with her kind, filling her now with black 
despairs, and painful passions, and now with serene, half understood 
content. 

_ Who shall say whether a creature like this can ever utterly 
perish ? How shall we who know so little of their nature profess to 
know so much of their future ? 
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A NOTE ON SENTIMENT 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY 


ENTIMENT (so far as literature is concerned) may be 

defined, I suppose, as the adequate verbal expression of 
; genuine feeling ; it becomes sentimentalism when the feeling 
1s not genuine, or when the expression strikes the reader as laid on 
with too thick a pen. I find a good instance of the difference in a 
certain novel of my own, written at a time of stress, and re-read for 
the first time in calm days six years later. I found it sentimental, 
and started to revise it. By cutting out thirty thousand words, or 
Just one-quarter of the book, without omitting or altering any of 
the incidents, or eliminating any of the characters, simply by 
chopping words out of almost every sentence and thereby removing 
the over-expression, I reduced the sentimentalism to sentiment, so 
far as I could judge. But that’s just it—in any definition of senti- 
ment or sentimentalism, reader, as well as writer, is involved. That 
there is nothing absolute in the matter will be admitted even by 
holders of literary opinions canonised im coterie—nothing more 
absolute than in canonised opinion itself. ‘Time plays skittles with 
the definitions of sentiment as freely as with the views of the 
criticaster. Not a Victorian novelist, English or American, save 
perhaps Marryat and Mark Twain, would escape being pilloried 
as sentimental by the sniffers of to-day. The cynic of 1870 is the 
sentimentalist of 1920. ‘The sentimentalist of 1920 may become 
the cynic of 1970. Comparing Fielding and Defoe, Smollett and 
Sterne with the Victorians, we see that the definition of sentiment 
follows the normal laws of reaction, or, perhaps more exactly, 
yields to the changes of education and environment. Young men 
or women of to-day, for example, without personal experience of 
feeling—which, up to a certain age, is very common—and practised 
in the jibing prevalent where art is discussed but seldom achieved, 
will find almost any verbal expression of feeling sentimental ; 
while a farmer’s wife who would never in voice or vocabulary do 
ten per cent. of justice to any emotion she might feel, will be 
approvingly stirred by a treacly situation in play or film, and shed 
tears over extravagantly false pathos in the books she reads. Nor 
can it be assumed that the more highly educated a person the 
thinner the pen he demands of the writer who is expressing feeling. 
A Gilbert Murray will sometimes be moved by what. a suckling 
poet would call “‘ sentimental tosh”! In fact there are all sorts of 
complications. There are readers, for instance, who hold that 
literature should not stir emotion in any way connected with life, 
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but only rouse a kind of gloating sensation in the brain, and such 
readers—the equivalent of the old ‘‘ zsthetes ’—are often very 
vocal. There is the Andrew Lang type of critic, with whom cer- 
tain sorts of emotional expression, however thickly traced, escape 
the charge “‘ sentimental,” because connected with “ the sportsman 
and the gentleman,” but to whom certain other kinds are “ sloppy 
stuff ’’ because not so well connected. ‘There is the complication 
of the label. Label an author sentimental, and whatever he writes 
is sentimental, whether it really is or not. And finally, every 
writer who expresses feeling at all has his own particular uncon- 
scious point of over-expression. ‘Thomas Hardy, Joseph Conrad, 
even Bernard Shaw—none of whom are as a rule laid under 
this charge—can be sentimental in their peculiar ways. The 
whole subject is intricate; nor is it helpful that what is senti- 
mental to an Englishman is not sentimental to a Frenchman, and 
so forth. 

Still, it may be laid down with some certainty that a writer 
must give adequate expression to his genuine feeling, or he will 
not be worth reading. Adequate! The whole matter lies in that 
word. Let me cite four random examples of what I consider 
adequate verbal expression of true feeling. The poem called 
“The Bull,” by Ralph Hodgson. The few pages describing the 
death of Bazarovy, in 'Turgenev’s “‘ Fathers and Children.” “ Life 
of Ma Parker,” in Katherine Mansfield’s volume, “‘’ The Garden 
Party.” ‘Thomas Hardy’s little poem, called “‘ Afterwards,” from 
the collection “‘ Moments of Vision.” Adopting adequacy as the 
test, the word “ sentimental,” then, should only be applied where 
expression runs ahead of the writer’s real feeling—in other words in 
cases of insincerity, conscious or unconscious. ‘The unconscious 
cases are, of course, the most common. Who does not know the 
auto-intoxications and hypnotisations by feeling, indulgence in 
which one’s steadier sense afterwards repugns? But there is 
danger in too great readiness to pour cold water on the intoxications, 
whether of self or others. Juice and generosity in verbal expression 
are possibly more healthy than the under-expression of those afraid 
to give themselves away. ‘There is a certain meanness in a dry and 
trained attitude of superiority to emotion, and in that slug-like 
temperament which prides itself on its cold-bloodedness. English 
training is peculiarly self-conscious. At root, perhaps a matter of 
climate ; but in later stages, due to our public schools and univer- 
sities, which strangely influence at second-hand classes not in direct 
touch with them. The guiding principle of English life and 
education is a stoicism discouraging all exhibition of emotion, and 
involving a high degree of self-control. For practical ends, it has 
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great value ; for the expression and appreciation of art or literature, 
extremely little. It warps the critical point of view, removing it 
from an emotional to an ethical and practical basis. ‘To indulge in 
emotional expression is bad for ‘‘ manners,” progress, trade, and 
will-power ; and, freely using the word sentimental, we stamp on 
the habit. But art of any kind is based on emotion, can only be 
duly apprehended through emotional faculties. If we let these 
atrophy and adopt the posture of “ sniff,’ we miss the true appeal 
of art. To “ slop over ” is the greatest offence an Englishman can 
commit. We hold it in such horror that our intelligentsia often 
lose the power to judge what is or is not the adequate expression of 
feeling. ‘Though here again we have extraordinary contradictions. 
For, alongside a considerable posture of sniff, we have a multitude 
who wallow in the crudest sentimentalism, an audience for whom 
it is impossible to lay it on too thick. 

Shifting to consideration of sentiment in practical affairs, we 
shall find a state of things just as muddled. In the Law Courts, 
for example, a judge, out of a sentimental regard for marriage, will 
rebuke counsel for using the expression “‘ this poor woman ”’ of one 
who, having run away with her husband’s brother, tries to atone 
by committing suicide. ‘‘ She is a married woman,” he says, and 
to pity her is sentimental. Or an advocate who, in war time, will 
appeal in the most sentimental terms to the patriotism of a jury, 
will stigmatise as sentimental any delicacy in the matter of vivi- 
section or wife-raping. Editors, statesmen, preachers, glaringly 
sentimental in expressing feelings which they think will tell on their 
audiences, in the same leading articles, speeches, or sermons, will 
condemn the mawkish sentimentality of—say—conscientious ob- 
jectors, with whose feelings it does not suit their case to agree. 
The rule in practical life seems to be that your own feeling is sound, 
and that of your adversary sentimental. The public man, senti- 
mentally attached to the idea of Empire or the idea of progress, 
proclaims the sentimentality of the little Englander or back-to-the- 
landsman, and honestly supposes himself as much without reproach 
of sentiment as he is without fear of serious retaliation, since he has 
behind him a vast bulk of similar sentimentalism. In fact, in life 
at large, you may be sentimental without being called so only when 
you are on the side of the majority. It is perhaps no exaggeration 
to say that we are all sentimentalists ; and the difference between 
us is that most of us safely over-express popular sentiments, and a 
few of us riskily over-express sentiments which are not popular. 
Only the latter earn the title ‘‘ Sentimentalists.” Suppose a man 
to believe after sincere reflection that modern civilisation—with its 
riot of machinery, scientific experiment, exploitation of the air, and 
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all the concomitant and ever-increasing desires and wants thereby 
roused in the human animal—has gone for the moment beyond the 
point of balance, beyond the rule ‘‘ Mens sana in corpore sano ; 
suppose he seriously considers that under this ever-multiplying 
taxation on nerve, energy and time, under hypnotisation by a blind 
progress, man is steadily losing hold on beauty, health, and good- 
ness ; that in fact his discoveries are being too much for his very 
moderate digestion and that he ought for a spell to call a halt, just 
as an individual who is living too fast must take a rest-cure or fall 
into his trombone—suppose, I say, that a man sincerely believes 
all this, will he escape being called a sentimentalist ? Not he! 
He is running counter to a sentimentalism much more popular than 
his own—a sentimentalism which believes in progress (with a 
definition of what progress is, left out), which talks of ‘‘ the indomi- 
table human spirit, per ardua ad astra,” and damns the consequences. 
If he says “ more simplicity, fewer wants, home-grown food, not 
so much rushing about, more true beauty, more time to enjoy it, 
better instruction in how to enjoy it”; in other words, a normal 
temperature instead of 102, he is a poor thing in the eyes of those 
who outnumber him a hundred to one. He may be wrong, but he 
is no more sentimental than they are. And the moral of this and 
many another possible illustration is: “ Before I call a man a 
sentimentalist, let me look well at myself, my own feelings and 
beliefs. I live in a glass, not even a plate-glass, house, and must 
be careful how I throw stones ! ” 

Sentimentalism, then, whether in life or in literature, is simply 
a riding before the hounds. Of this we are all guilty at times, but 
as often as not the charge “‘ sentimentalist ”’ is a mere partisan term 
of abuse, unfounded in fact ; for it is not sentimental to have strong 
feelings (however eccentric), and to give them adequate, that is to 
say strong if sincere, expression. 

But, putting aside the over-expression which constitutes 
sentimentalism, how far is it good that we should be men and 
women of sentiment—moved, that is, by feeling rather than by 
calculation, by the heart rather than by the head? Again comes in 
the question of balance. Among people like ourselves—although 
a most bafHing and contradictory race—one would say that, on the 
whole, the head predominates. What has been called Anglo-Saxon 
phlegm, or English common sense, rules the roost. For the 
stability of national life that is probably a blessing. If our judges, 
our statesmen, our juries, were men of feeling, it might not work to 
our advantage, however much their hard-headedness may annoy us 
at times. But the mere fact, that one may always rely in England 
on a majority of the commonsensical, makes the man or woman of 
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sentiment necessary and valuable among us. And one thing is 
clear : No amount of trying to be men of feeling can make us into 
them. We are, or we are not. The ideal, no doubt, is to have 
heart and head about equally developed—but the ideal is rare, as a 
search for instances will soon reveal. 
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, LONG WOLF 
By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE BY KERMIT ROOSEVELT 


Y interest in Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s writings was — 
Mies aroused through reading the dedication in Mr. W. 

H. Hudson’s delightful collection of short stories, 
gathered under the title ““ El Ombu.”’ It runs as follows :— 


To My FRIEND 
R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(“‘ Singularisimo Escritor Ingles ’’) 


Who has lived with and knows (even to the marrow as they would them- 
selves say) the horsemen of the Pampas, and who alone of European writers has 
rendered something of the vanishing color of that remote life. 


My father had been for many years an eager reader of all that 
Mr. Cunninghame Graham wrote, and I well remember his appre- 
ciation of the following letter which he received from him shortly 
after Buffalo Bill’s death :— 

“ March 27th, 1917. 
“* Cartagena de Indias, 
Colombia. 
*‘ The Honorable, 
Colonel 'Theodore Roosevelt. 
** Dear Colonel Roosevelt : 

“* T saw by chance to-day in Harper’s Magazine that a national 
monument is to be raised to my old friend Colonel Cody, that is 
to take the form of a statue of himself on horseback (I hope the horse 
will be old Buckskin Joe), that he is to be looking out over the North 
agi and that you have kindly consented to receive subscriptions 

or it. 

*“* ‘When Cody and I were both young I met him at the Horse- 
head Crossing, in or about the year 1880, and subsequently saw 
him next year with the first germs of his great show in San Antonio 
de Bejar, Texas (God bless Western Texas, as we used to say in 
those days), it is a thirsty land. 

‘* Cody was a picturesque character, a good fellow (I hope the 
story of his game of poker on his deathbed is not apocryphal), and 
a delightful figure on horseback. How well I can see him on his 
beautiful grey horse in the show. 

“ Every American child should learn at school the history of 
the conquest of the West. 
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“The names of Kit Carson, of General Custer and of Colonel 
Cody, should be as household words to them. These men as truly 
helped to form an empire as did the Spanish Conquistadores. 

_ “Nor should Sitting Bull, the Short Wolf, Crazy Horses and 
Rain-in-the-Face be forgotten. 

*““ They, too, were Americans, and showed the same heroic 
qualities as did their conquerors. 

““T would not have Captain Jim of the Modocs fall into 
oblivion either. 

‘ All of these men, and they were men of the clearest grit, as 
no one knows better than yourself, were actors in a tremendous 
drama, set in such surroundings as the world never saw before, or 
will see again. 

““ Anclr io son pittore, that is to say, I too knew the buffalo, the 
Apaches, and the other tribes of the Rio Grande. 

““ May I then trouble you with my obolus, a cheque for £20 
towards the national monument to Buffalo Bill. | 

“IT envy him his burial place. 

“* May the statue long stand looking out over the North Platte. 

** If in another world there is any riding, and God forbid that 
I should go to any Heaven in which there are no horses, I cannot 
but think that there will be a soft swishing as of the footsteps of 
some invisible horse heard occasionally on the familiar trails over 
which the equestrian statue is to look. 

“* Believe me, dear Colonel Roosevelt, 

Yours most sincerely, 
R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


“P.S.—I congratulate you most heartily on the force which 
you are raising. It is like you, and if I had been blindfolded 
and asked who was raising such a force, I should have answered 
unanimously, Teddy Roosevelt. 

** After eleven months in the Argentine, buying horses for the 
British Government, I am at present at Colombia on a mission con- 
nected with cattle on the same account. ere 


I thought at the time that here was the writer that could make 
Buffalo Bill and his era live and speak and act for our children and 
our children’s children. After the Armistice I made the sugges- 
tion, and it was at first favourably received, but upon thinking it 
over Mr. Cunninghame Graham decided that, since his roaming in 
North America and participation in our frontier life had been 
largely confined to our South-west and to Mexico, he did not feel 
inclined to take up a work which would necessarily deal largely 
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with the bleak frozen winters of the North-west, to which he was a 
stranger. 
Accompanying his final decision, as a graceful earnest of his 
interest, and appreciation of the West, he sent the following sketch, 
which, instead of reconciling us to the decision, can only serve to 


make us regret it the more. 
KERMIT ROOSEVELT. 


Lonc WOLF 


In a lone corner of a crowded London cemetery, just at the 
end of a smoke-stained, Greco-Roman colonnade, under a poplar- 
tree, nestles a neglected grave. 

The English climate has done its worst upon it. Smoke, rain, 
and then more smoke, and still more rain, the fetid breath of 
millions, the fumes of factories, the reek of petrol rising from little 
Stygian pools on the wood pavements, the frost, the sun, the 
decimating winds of spring, have honeycombed the headstone, 
leaving it pitted as if with smallpox, or an old piece of parchment 
that has long moulded in a chest. 

Upon the stone is cut the name of Long Wolf and an inscrip- 
tion setting forth he died in 1892 in Colonel Cody’s Show. Years 
he had numbered fifty-nine. ‘The legend says he was chief—I think 
a chief of the Ogallala, Sioux, if memory does not play me false. 

In high relief upon the cross, our emblem of salvation, a wolf 
is sculptured, the emblem of the tutelary beast he probably chose 
for himself in youth, during his medicine fast. It may have been 
that the name grew from some exploit or some incident in early life. 
Most probably the long wolf meant more to him than did the cross 
that Colonel Cody has erected over his dead friend and comrade 
in the wild life they understood so well. If the Long Wolf resents 
it, they can discuss the matter where they now ride, for that they 
ride, perhaps some Bronco Pegasus, I feel certain, as Heaven would 
be no Heaven to them if they were doomed to walk. 

From whence the Long Wolf came so far, to lay his bones in 
the quiet corner of the Brompton Cemetery where now he sleeps, 
that is to me unknown, as absolutely as the fair field where the 
fledged bird had flown was to the poet. All that I know is that 
the bird was fledged, flew for some nine and fifty years, and now 
rests quietly in his forgotten grave. 

The tombstones stand up, white in marble, gray in granite, 
and smoke-defiled when cut in common stone. ‘They stand like 
soldiers, all in serried rows. The occupiers of the graves beneath 
them sleep on undisturbed by railway whistle or motor horn, by 
blasts of steam, by factory sirens, or the continuous rumble of our 
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Babylon. These were tamiliar sounds to them in life. If they 
could wake and should not hear them, their ears would pine for 
what had filled them all their lives. Upon each stone is set the 
name and age and virtues of its occupant. A pious text informs 
the world that a devoted wife and mother died in the sure and 
certain hope of a glorious resurrection. All charitable folk will 
hope her faith has been rewarded in the Empyrean that she now 
inhabits, just as her virtue was rewarded here on earth, for to be 
forty years a devoted wife and mother is its own reward. 

A little farther off, a general, his battles over, reposes in his 
warrior’s cloak. He needs it, for the white marble makes a chilly 
couch in our high latitude. A champion sculler, with his marble 
boat and broken sculls, has gained his prize. A pugilist is cut in 
stone in fighting attitude, and farther off there sleeps a publican. 

Men, women, children, gentle and simple, poets and states- 
men, soldiers, sailors, and solid merchants, once held in honour 
upon Change, young girls, wives, husbands, mothers, fathers, and 
representatives of every age and class of man, take their repose 
under the dingy grass. Their very multitude surely must give them 
some protection, and a sense of fellowship . . . for they all died in 
the same faith, with common speech and aspiration, in their own 
fatherland. 

Under the poplar-tree, its leaves just falling, golden in the 
autumn frost, there lies a wilding. No one is near with whom in 
the long nights of rain and winter he can exchange a word. 

The prosperous citizens, in their well-cared-for tombs, with 
their trim beds above them often gay with flowers, even in death 
appear to look askance at the new Christian, with his wolf above the 
cross. No one to place even a bunch of violets on his grave, 
although the pious hand that buried him, perhaps in foresight of 
the loneliness certain to overtake the Long Wolf, lost in the thick 
ranks of palefaces, has placed in two glass cases (one of them is 
cracked) some artificial pansies—perhaps for thought, perhaps for 
recollection—all is one, for thought and recollection fade into one 
another almost insensibly. 

On what forgotten creek, in what lost corner of the Dakotas, 
where once his race lorded it over buffalo and mustang, the Long 
Wolf first saw light, I have as little knowledge as of the composition 
of the mysterious thing that gave him life, accompanied him 
throughout his days, and then departed into the nothingness from 
whence it came. 

I see the teepees set by the river’s side, with the thin smoke 
that rises from the Indians’ parsimonious fire curling out through 
the poles. The wolfish-looking dogs lie sleeping at the lee side of 
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them; children play in the sun the strange and quiet games that 
Indian children play. Out on the prairie feed the horses under 
guard. Amongst these quiet children Long Wolf must have 
played, lassoed the dogs, or shot his little arrows at the birds. 
From his youth upward he must have been a rider patient and pains- 
taking as the Indians are with horses, without the dash and fire that 
characterises the Western men and Mexicans. 

At seventeen or eighteen, when he had assumed the name that 
now so strangely differentiates him from all those with whom he 
lies, he must have taken part in many a war-party. Upon the trail, 
strung out in a long line, he must have ridden with the other braves, 
silent and watchful, holding the horsehair bridle with the high, 
light touch that every Indian has by nature and so few Europeans 
can acquire. He must have suffered hunger, thirst, fatigue, and 
all the dangers incidental to the life of those days on the plains long 
ere the railroad crossed them and when the buffalo migrated 
annually, in countless thousands, followed by the attendant packs 
of wolves. What his adventures were, how many scalps he took, 
and what atrocities he saw committed, only he himself could tell, 
and Indians keep no diaries except in memory. 

Little by little, as the West was day by day invaded by the 
whites, the buffalo grew scarcer and the game was difficult to kill, 
he and the tribe would find their means of livelihood filched from 
them and their position insecure. Whether the chief took part in 
the great fight upon the Little Big Horn, or later joined the Ghost 
Dancers in their pathetic struggle, is a sealed book to all but him 
who brought the Long Wolf over in his company, and he has joined 
the chief on the last trail. 

It is best, perhaps, we should know nothing, for, after all, what 
most concerns those who pass by his grave, rendered more lonely 
than if it had been dug out on the prairie, by the crowd of monu- 
ments of alien folk who crowd about it, is that he lies there, waiting 
for the last war-whoop, uncared for and alone. | 

Whether his children, if he had any, talk of his death in the 
strange city, buried in fog and gloom, so vast and noisy, with its 
life so circumscribed by customs and by laws, remains a problem 
never to be solved. How and of what disease he died is long for- 
gotten by the men who pass his tombstone so unheedingly. His 
spirit may have returned to the region of the Red Pipestone Quarry, 
or ride in some wild heaven, where buffalo are ever plentiful, grass 
green, and water ever running, that the Creator of the Indians must 
have prepared for them, as he is all-wise and merciful. 

It may be that it still haunts hovering above the grave under 
the poplar-tree. I like to think when all is hushed in the fine 
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summer nights, and even London sleeps, that the wolf carved on the 
tomb takes life upon itself, and in the air resounds the melancholy 
wild cry from which the sleeper took his name. 

"Twould be mere justice ; but as justice is so scarce on earth, 
that it may well be rare even in heaven, ’twere better ears attuned 
to the light footfall of the unshod cayuse and the soft swishing 
of the lodge-poles through the grass behind the travois-pony 
should never open. 

The long-drawn cry would only break the sleeper’s rest, and 
wake him to a world unknown and unfamiliar, where he would find 
no friends except the sculptured wolf. 

Let him sleep on. 


Long Wolf, the Sioux chief, known to his tribe as Schonga- 
moneta Haska, was a member of Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show in 
the tour through Europe, and it was during the exhibition at Earl’s 
Court in 1892 that he passed to the great beyond. His death 
occurred on June 11th of that year in the West London Hospital. 
He was fifty-nine years old. 

Knowing he was going to die, he made a drawing of a wolf, and 
requested it to be carved on his tombstone. He was the oldest 
Indian in the camp, and had seen much active service in America. 
The medical attendant at the hospital, Dr. Coffin, stated that he was 
covered with gunshot wounds and sabre marks. 

Long Wolf was buried at 10.30 a.m. on June 13th in the 
Brompton Cemetery, near the Catacombs, and a cross of stone 
marks the grave. His wishes were carried out, and in the centre of 
the cross is carved the replica of the wolf he drew. Six picked 
Indians of his tribe carried the body to the cemetery, followed by 
Colonel Cody, Nate Salisbury, Major John Burke, members of the 
Wild West Company and prominent people of London. 
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THREE POEMS 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


Tue Bat 


HEN creatures of the hoof and pad 
\) \) Fought claws and beaks for mastery, 
Then all the beasts and birds went mad 
Save one, who said, “‘ I’ll wait and see.” 


He thought to hail the winning side 
And loud declare himself their friend ; 
Yet, after strife had spent its tide, 

No victors triumphed in the end. 


Each other’s wounds they licked, and swore, 
Since neither beast nor bird had won, 
Never to quarrel any more. 

But all agreed the bat to shun. 


Now, banned from day, forbidden night, 
That friendless, little, prick-eared fool, 
Down the dim dusk of dying light 
Squeaks through the lonely crepuscule. 


THE Wasp 
\ SEVERED wasp yet drank the juice 


Of a ripe pear upon a plate, 
And one did idly meditate 
What was the use. 


Yet round about us, spent and done, 
With hands already growing cold, 
We see half men still scraping gold, 
Its uses gone. 
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THE OcToPpus 


HE octopus, with awful eyes 
And ashy charms, 
Wave their grey, shuddering, all-compelling arms, 
Open their steely beaks ; and when they rise, 
Their warty branches writhe upon the foam 
Above their home, 
Till hardy men growl out a loathing cry 
Before their hideous inhumanity. 


Perchance in Jupiter there move, 

Through some hot hell 

Of twilight waters, twisting shapes that dwell © 
Contented there; who live and work and love, 
Knowing no other world, conceiving not 

A better lot ; 

Where octopus—self-conscious, patient, brave— 
Believe in God and life beyond the grave. 
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THE GODDESS OF WEALTH 
By FLORA ANNIE STEEL 


child in the class ; and a titter ran round the semicircle 
of gaily-veiled girls who sat squatted on the sandy floor 
of the courtyard which did duty as a female school. 

‘“¢ When will that be, Dhunnu?”’ queried a pert-looking young 
person whose ivory bracelet-covered arms showed her already 
married, ‘‘ Lo! thou art passed ten years, now ; ’tis time the bride- 
groom was coming.” 

Dhundevi, small as she was for her age, had much dignity. 
She eyed her antagonist—one of far lower caste than she—with 
palpable disdain. “Tis easy, O! Lachmanni,” she replied, “ to 
pick bridegrooms out of the gutter, as some do; but others are 
more particular. And Chandar Mull, as all know, being the 
cleverest boy in the ‘ missen’ school, hath gotten a scholarship, and 
is away to college. Therefore wedding processions are deferred ; 
as, indeed, is seemly, since none but the ignorant would wed an 
ignoramus !” 

Having delivered this crushing retort—for which the pert- 
looking young person had plainly asked, since her newly-acquired 
husband was absolutely illiterate—Dhundevi, school being over, 
gathered up her books and writing-board, and departed homewards, 
her small head carried very high. 

And yet, in her heart of hearts, this deferred marriage was felt 
to be a misfortune. Other girls all over India were, of course, 
suffering a like delay due to the changes which education was 
bringing about. Dhundevi realised this, as she realised most 
actualities ; for the little creature was intelligent from the crown of 
her head to the sole of her foot. But in her case, the hardship was 
real. ‘To begin with, she was motherless. Then she had charge 
of three little brothers and sisters ; to say nothing of her father, a 
learned man doubtless, but one incapable of any kind of work. 
Finally, the family was as poor as a rat in the rains. Now if the 
marriage—which had been arranged in her babyhood—with the son 
of the richest money-lender in the village, could have taken place at 
the normal time, much of her cares and anxieties would have been 
over. Money, at least, would have come in; for the boy’s parents 
being low-caste Brahmins, would have had to pay her father, a very 
high-caste one, considerable sums for the privilege of getting a 
bride of good family. But this was impossible. The bridegroom 
had proved clever ; his parents were ambitious—that indeed had 
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y W aaa I am married,”’ quoth little Dhundevi, the smallest 


been the reason for their purchase of a blue-blood bride—so there 
was nothing for it but to wait—and carry your head as high as 
possible. 

No easy task for the little Goddess of Wealth ; especially when 

her father held her responsible for the failure. ‘‘ Hadst thou been 
better looking, they would have had thee,” he complained ; ‘“ and 
then thy wilfulness in going to the ‘missen’-miss’s school hath 
affronted them. Who wants a wife to read and write? Let her 
ee pease porridge and bake dough-cakes—that is woman’s 
work.” : 
And Dhundevi would hold her head higher than ever and say 
in her little assured way : ‘“‘ The ignorant marry the ignorant ; the 
wise the wise. And he to whom I belong is wise, so they say. Lo! 
it was when he got his scholarship that I went to school so as to be 
equal to him.” 

This was so. It was a bare six months since rather a wistful 
face had looked into that of the “‘ missen ’’-miss and rather a wistful 
voice had said: “‘ Protector of the poor—I am betrothed to one 
who is wise, and I wish to be wise also.” 

Since then Dhundevi had climbed the ladder of learning with 
almost incredible agility. Whether it was inherited aptitude from 
a long line of ancestors who had done little else save learn Sanskrit 
slokas and commit compound multiplication tables to memory or 
no, certain it is that neither reading, nor writing, nor arithmetic 
presented any difficulties whatever to the small girl. She passed 
the first four rules at a gallop, parsed the most elaborate sentences 
with ease, while her writing-board was invariably shown as an 
example of what writing-boards should be. 

Wisdom, however, brought in no grist to the home mill, and 
this further delay in the marriage threatened the whole family with 
starvation. Something must be done. As a last resort she must 
give up school and set to work at the spinning wheel or the quern 
like many another hungry Indian woman. Dhundevi had almost, 
with unseen tears and great regret, made up her mind to this, when, 
on the occasion of the annual examination of the school, an idea 
came to her as she heard the lady-inspectress say in severe tones : 

** One hundred and twenty in the A.B.C. class and the rest of 
the school twenty-five !_ The proportion is quite preposterous, and 
something must be done to remedy this, or I am afraid I shall have 
to reduce the Government grant in aid.” 

Then followed the usual wrangle between helpless mission 
ladies, inefficient teachers, and hard and fast rules, during which 
little Dhundevi, the show girl of the establishment, sat evolving 
her plan for making money. 
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It was extremely simple. She should be given sixpence a 
head for every pupil fit to pass into the second class ; that is to say, 
every pupil who knew how to read the first five pages of the primer, 
who could set down figures correctly from one to a hundred, and 
who could write out the alphabet clearly. 

“Tt will be cheaper than keeping a mistress for two years on 
fifteen rupees a month to teach them nothing,” said Dhundevi in 
conclusion. 

The “ missen ”-miss gasped, but the inspectress—a grey-haired 
woman with keen eyes—looked in the girl’s face and said: “ ‘Try 
it. I shouldn’t wonder if it answered.” 

And it did answer. Dhundevi’s pupils began to rollin. At 
first they were of all sorts and sizes ; but when she presented for 
examination an old widow of seventy who was almost quite deaf, 
the ‘“ missen’”’-miss had to draw the line at thirty as the maximum 
age. . 
: So the months slipped by, and when the inspectress came again 
the second class outnumbered the first, and the fame of Dhundevi 
as a successful teacher was assured. So much so that, with much 
whispering and secrecy, a fellow pupil one day broached the 
suggestion that she should try her hand ona boy! | 

““Lo! See you,” she said, “ he is my brother, and he is not 
stupid—he is the best at single-stick in the village ; but my father— 
he is Rissildar in a ‘ rigimint ’ see you—will not take him as ‘ rung- 
root’ * to the Colonel-Sahib until he can read and write, lest his 
own face be blackened with shame. And Nuttu learns not ”—here 
Parbutti’s large soft eyes became suffused with tears—‘‘ he is so 
good, Dhunnu! I cannot tell you how good he is to me, and all 
young and old things, and things that cannot speak. And if he 
goes not to the ‘ rigimint’’ when my father’s leave finishes, he will 
run away, and I shall see him no more—O ! Dhunnu, thou couldst 
teach him—was not old deaf and blind Jodhi able to pass from 
nothing to alphabets through thy care ? ” 

“ How old is thy brother ?” asked Dhunnu remembering, as 
she did ever, les convenances. 

“Thine own age,” replied Parbutti unblushingly, though she 
knew Nuttu to be past sixteen ; and big at that. 

He was big! After all preliminaries had been arranged— 
which included double fees, absolute secrecy, and Parbutti’s 
attendance as chaperone at all lessons—the small girl looked at the 
tall, lanky youth who presented himself as pupil, and felt vaguely 
afraid of him. Not for long, however; since her temper soon 
rose hot over his lack of attention. 

* Keeruit, 
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“Lo! see you!” she said again and again, her level black 
brows almost meeting in a frown, her small face set with deter- 
mination to make him learn. “A line so—and so ”’—her deft 
fingers drew a hieroglyphic to match her words on the chalk- 
whitened writing-board—“ is A. It hath, see you, a curved top 
put to it that makes it look like the village headman when he 
salaams to the Treasury official.” 

But Nuttu’s ears, and eyes, and brains were occupied with 
other things, and Dhundevi threw down the stylus in a pet. 

“Tis because it is so new,” protested Parbutti, once more 
tearful; ‘ when he gets accustomed to thee he will learn.” 

The next lesson, however, was worse ; perhaps because it was 
held out in the fields away from the ordinary sights and sounds of 
village life, so that on all sides was the distraction of sun-stirred 
Nature. As they sat among the heaps of new-gathered millet 
under the shade of a tamarind tree, the antics of the palm squirrels 
alone were sufficient to occupy the lad’s mind. Then there were 
rats, and peacocks in the far distance. Besides, it was drowsy work 
out there ; even Parbutti nodded over her embroidery of an end- 
less roll of madder red cloth that when finished would form part 
of her trousseau. Meanwhile it pleased Nuttu’s eyes and in truth 
made a pretty enough picture. ‘The madder red, all seamed with 
goldy coloured silk matching the millet stalks all amber and madder, 
madder and amber. 

“IT tell thee again,” came little Dhundevi’s aggrieved angry 
voice, ‘‘ that a line so, and so—stands for the letter A——”’ 

“Look! girls! Look!” came Nuttu’s voice, instinct with 
laughter. ‘“‘ Yonder squirrel hath caught the other by the tail 
and 5 
A loud resounding slap on the cheek, followed by another and 
another, left him gaping, too surprised for resentment. 

** Take that, dolt of a boy !” cried Dhunnu, rising to her small 
height, full of dignity ; and then—then she burst into sobs and 
tears. She had behaved unseemly ; but it was all his fault—never 
was such a dolt of a boy! but she was undone. Never again could 
she teach! Who would trust her? Who would look on her as a 
pandita ?—she who had raised her hand to a lord of creation? 

In fact she was inconsolable, though at the same time she 
fiercely resented Parbutti’s commiseration of her brother, who, 
Dhundevi declared, had only got what he ought to have had long 
before from a man. 

And all the while, Nuttu, silent, stood a trifle sheepishly, 
rubbing his insulted cheek, and looking doubtfully at the two 
excited girls. At last he spoke in his soft, big, gentle voice : ' 
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“Weep not so hard, little one! Lo! It hurts me to see thee 
cry. See! Try me once more, and I will learn, yea ! truly, I will 
learn.” 

And he did. For the first time he gave his attention, and the 
rest followed speedily. i 

As, when the Rissildar’s leave was up, little Dhundevi watched 
her pupil ride away from the village behind his father, she could 
not help a glow of pride in the long lanky figure, that sat its horse as 
though it was part of itself ; but that pride was sadly marred by the 
thought that she had behaved unseemly for a maiden of eleven 
years old ; especially when she was betrothed to the cleverest boy 
in the Calcutta University. 

For Chander Mull’s career of success continued. ‘There was 
no talk of his coming back to the village for some time, so the little 
Goddess of Wealth had no chance of getting married. Her father, 
outraged, found some consolation in a solatium he managed to 
extort from the bridegroom’s family ; but this did not prevent his 
cavilling at his daughter’s ill looks, which he declared were the real 
cause of all the trouble, since no man, in his experience, hesitated 
about wedding a pretty bride. 

Dhundevi, however, took it very quietly ; the only effect it 
had on her being to make her learn what she could with still greater 
rapidity. 

It was when she had finally outclassed her school that the 
grey-haired inspectress suggested she should enter the Middle 
School for girls at Lahore. Then the little Goddess of Wealth 
looked wistful indeed. ‘‘ That is as it should be,” she said, “* since 
the ignorant marry the ignorant, the wise the wise. But it is not 
possible to have all things.”’ 

So the years passed, and but for her youth, Dhundevi would 
have taken her place as teacher of the school, when news came which 
literally made her grumbling father dumb with incredulous rage. 
Chander Mull had been chosen out of hundreds, almost thousands, 
of his compeers for a European scholarship. He must go over the 
Black-Water and remain there four years! There was no question 
of refusal. His father, rich, ambitious, had virtually been working 
for this since the lad had first shown an aptitude for examinations. 

For days and days after the news came, Dhundevi’s life was 
not worth having. Her father reviled her, the village girls mocked 
at her. But she was not of the stuff that is easy to down, though 
she felt she must go away from her tormentors ; and in this the 
grey-haired Government inspectress once more stood her friend. 

__“T will give thee a scholarship thyself,” she said, “at the 
Middle School ; and despite thy youth, thou shalt be pupil teacher. 
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Thus there will be enough money to keep thy father. Thy sister, 
thanks to thee, is married already ; thy brothers are in a fair way to 
be as clever as Chander Mull. ‘Thus all will be provided for.” 

Yet still the little Goddess of Wealth did not seem quite satis- 
fied ; her big eyes, her small mouth looked wistful. Suddenly she 
cast herself at the feet of the grey-haired inspectress, and grovelled 
in the dust. 

“ And the Protector of the Poor will teach me how to be like a 
“mem ’; so that when he returns he will be satisfied. Lo! he is 
wise, and I must be wise also.”’ 

During the next four years—they were the years of the Great 
War—that was her one thought. She had seen some of those who 
had come back from an education in England, and she realised 
how different they were. So, bit by bit, she set herself deliberately 
to try and copy the English ladies she saw. As these were mostly 
of the missionary type they did not lead her far astray, and an 
occasional excursion into high-heeled shoes and powdering her 
nose, induced by the sight of some “‘ mems ” who came to the prize- 
' givings, proved so uncomfortable and mirth-provoking that they 
were soon abandoned. 

Briefly, by the time she was nigh sixteen—a slender slip of a 
girl who had outgrown her ugliness—she had a fine taste, both in 
scholarship and manners, that would have done credit to many an 
English girl, and that yet left her, what she was born—an Indian 
girl of high caste. 

“She is quite our greatest success,” said the grey-haired 
inspectress of schools to the wife of the Lieutenant-Governor, who, 
in virtue of her matrimonial good fortune and an occasional visita- 
tion to the female schools of the Province, had been duly decorated 
with the Kaiser-i-Hind medal, while the undecorated lady who 
spoke had only given up life and leisure to the work! “‘ She speaks 
English almost as well as I do, and when the time comes for her to 
marry that extremely fortunate young man for whom she has been 
waiting so patiently and for so long, he will find her—well! a 
perfect Hindu wife.” 

Meanwhile affairs at the village had changed considerably. 
The rich money-lender, growing richer still on war profits, had built 
himself a veritable palace that was the admiration of the country- 
side, and Dhundevi’s father, left alone, had taken to himself a girl 
wife—also her mother, a wealthy widow who dominated over the 
whole house! A clever-enough woman of considerably lower 
caste, who by dint of much profession of orthodox Hinduism, and 
much bribe of money, had induced the learned Brahman to give 
high social status to her daughter. And there was a baby; a 
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most precious morsel for whose welfare all propitiations had to be 
made. 

Finally Parbutti had married into the “ rigimint”’ as might 
have been expected, and gone to live in another village nearer 
Lahore ; so that Dhundevi could occasionally see her and hear her 
news from Flanders, for the regiment had been ordered there 
immediately after the outbreak of hostilities. Sometimes the news 
was bad, as when the Rissildar was killed in battle ; but more often 
it was glad, telling how Nuttu was making a name for himself. 

“We must call him Nuttu no longer,” Parbutti would say. 
“Lo, that was but a baby name to make the god-lings and the 
demons think he was nothing. Now he is Sher Singh, a veritable 
tiger in battle. See you, he hath all medals and the Victoria Cross, 
and he will have his father’s place ere long—and to think of it that 
thou, the size of a squirrel, didst slap his face ! ”’ 

To which Dhundevi would reply soberly : “ It did him much 
good, though it was not seemly.” 

So the days slipped by. Then one day came a piece of news 
of which much could be made; but which, no matter by what 
trappings arrayed or concealed, remained hopelessly bald, in a way 
hopelessly banal. Dhundevi read it first in the columns of a native 
newspaper : 

“ Mr. Chander Mull, who has in his time carried off all possible 
prizes from all possible people (including, of course, many of those 
who crow being a ruling race) has returned to his native land, 
bringing with him a high-born English woman as wife. We con- 
gratulate her on her choice. Verbum sap.” 

It was a tragedy such as India has often experienced of late 
years, which will be experienced still more often in the years to 
come—the tragedy of West versus East. In this case all the more 
tragic because the East had done its best to placate the West. 

Yet, once again, the Goddess of Wealth held her head high. 
Whatever tears she shed were shed in private ; her world was only 
given calm, assured, if somewhat trite wisdom. He was doubtless 
very wise, and so required much more wisdom than she could give. 

As for herself—here a keen observer might have noticed that 
the fingers of her clasped hands grew white with the pressure put 
on them—she would take a few days’ leave, go down to the village 
and—and arrange. 

She went and to her surprise found calm. All was arranged 
already. Chander Mull had been received back into such caste as 
his family possessed by plentiful presents and the usual cleansing, 
inside and out, with the five sacred products of the cow. His 
foreign wife, professing the Hindu faith, had done so likewise, and 
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the Seven Steps of real marriage had been taken. Thus all was in 
order, and Dhundevi could be second wife; or rather (this in 
confidence, since it was all moonshine about the English “mem” 
becoming a Hindu) Dhundevi would in reality be the only wife, 
though the other would outwardly take precedence. 

“It depends on what she is like. I must see her first,” said 
Dhundevi quietly, her level brows almost meeting in a frown. 
And when she returned from the momentous interview, she was 
still quiet. 

“I will not live with that woman who hath yellow dyed hair 
and is scented like a musk rat,’ she said, absolute decision in her 
voice. ‘‘She isnot areal‘mem.’ Sheis ” And here Dhundevi 
used a good scriptural word which is not used in polite English 
society when describing those who ape the demi-monde. In which, 
however, the little Goddess of Wealth was not far wrong; since 
Chander Mull, who had posed somewhat as an Indian prince, had 
been caught by his landlady’s rather passée daughter after she had 
run the gauntlet of many university terms. 

“Thou wilt not ? ” almost shrieked the autocratic mother-in- 
law in the high querulous shriek common to all angry uneducated 
women all over the world, ‘‘ What wilt thou do?” 

“I will go back to my teaching ; it is enough for me,” was 
Dhundevi’s reply. | 

“Go back unmarried ?”’ And then in a gush of words the 
woman put the case plainly. To remain unmarried—since there 
could be no other chance for a girl who had been betrothed to a 
man for fifteen years—meant utter damnation to her father—nay 
more ! perhaps death to the hope of the family, the precious darling 
of the house. Who knew how many crimes the poor gentleman 
had not already been forced into committing against the unborn by 
allowing a marriageable girl to remain unmarried in his house ? 
Was he not sufficiently accursed already ? Had she—the speaker— 
not already squandered enough rupees in attempting to allay 
heavenly wrath, so that the child might prosper? Was this to go 
on ?—never ! 

Dhundevi stood overwhelmed, startled by the torrent of words. 
As orthodox Hindu she had to admit their cogency. By the 
ancient law—and she, in common with most educated Indians, 
clung close to the ancient laws—it was a crime. So long as fate 
forbid marriage it could be palliated. But now? 

For the first time in her life Dhundevi’s wisdom failed her. 
She stood bewildered. 

“‘T tell thee thou shalt be married!” shrieked the virago. 
“Lo! thou hast thy choice. Either go to the house of him to 
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whom thou art betrothed, or I will find thee another bridegroom 
less to thy taste. Dost hear? Old Ananda Ram hath life in him 
enough for another bride, and I will pay him well to play the part 
of groom. So thou canst go back to thy teaching a married woman 
and take what the Gods may send thee.” 

It is useless to attempt to give Dhundevi’s feelings in pen 
and ink. Fear came uppermost—deadly fear. ‘The thing was pos- 
sible. She was at their mercy—she was miles away from—from— 
everything! Ananda Ram! How many brides had he had? 
Miserable girls for whom their fathers could find no other husband 
save a Kulin Brahman! Fear, anger, helpless resentment surged 
up in her. It could not be—and yet it might—it might! She 
could scarcely think, so bewildered was she ; yet she must escape 
somehow, for there was no one nigh to help. ‘The village, col- 
lectively, would be against her of course. The “ mussen”’ had left 
years before. Never a great success, it had retreated before the 
wave of orthodox Hinduism which her father’s second marriage 
had brought with it. 

Flight seemed the only course if she could compass it; but 
after one or two futile attempts, she gave this up in despair. Letter 
or telegrams for help were alike impossible. ‘The village, like most 
outlying Indian villages, depended for news of the outside world 
on a running postman who came irregularly when there happened 
to be anything to deliver ; and he was bribed by those who were 
detaining her. The days slipped by with hideous swiftness. 
Chander Mull’s father, seeing his way out of monetary compensa- 
tion by these means, was loud in his offers of immediate marriage 
if ae se was willing ; and still Dhundevi clung desperately to 
refusal. . 

“Thou hast thy choice,” said her father at last. ‘‘ Thy choice 
of two things, both honourable. Ananda Ram is willing. The 
marriage can be at once, and thou canst go back to thy cursed school. 
And Chander Mull’s father is willing to take thee and keep thee. 
Decide by to-morrow.” | 

It was then that all Dhundevi’s acquired wisdom seemed to 
slip from her, and she was left simply a high-caste Hindu girl, 
outraged by unjust authority. So, in a second, she turned to the 
Indian woman’s defiance of such injustice ; in other words, she 
turned to death. How simple it was! Just a leap down the village 
well—as in that long past of the village which showed in the height 
of its mud walls above the wide level plain, many another outraged 
woman must have leapt—and then escape !—peace ! 

In the hours that followed ere dark the idea of that defiant 
escape obsessed her; as it were, she folded it to her heart and 
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caressed it, wondering with how many sisters in misfortune she 
could claim kindred. 

_ It was past midnight, and the multi-coloured Indian stars were 
shining like jewels in the velvet blackness of the moonless night, 
when she crept from the courtyard where all was silent, asleep. 
It was silent also in the village street. No! that was the footfall 
of a horse surely, on the soft sand? She must wait till the belated 
traveller passed on his way. No use to ask for help there—she, a 
young girl defying legal authority. 

A pitch dark night under the trees by the well, but light 
enough for her purpose; and in a minute she was on the high 
ge rebes of the well raising her arms above her head preparatory to 
the downward leap. 

_ Then she felt her ankles held firmly, and heard a soft yet big 
voice saying : ; 

“Not so, little sister! ”Tis not so bad as all that! Nothing 
is in this world ! ” 

She turned struggling ; but the only result was that one hand 
shifted to her waist, and there, like a small child, she was on the 
ground. It was too dark to see anything but a big shadowy figure ; 
but in an instant, feeling the strength of its hold, she knew she 
was hindered finally. So, feeling entrapped, out-manceuvred, she 
burst into sobs and tears. 

The sound of them was all that could be heard in the silence of 
the night for a little space, then the soft, big voice spoke again. 

“Weep not so hard, little one! Lo! It hurts me to see thee 
cry. Can I not help? ‘Try me and I will help—Yea! I will 
help.” 

: For an instant memory overwhelmed her ; then incontinently, 
scarce knowing what she said, she gasped : “ ‘Take me to Parbutti— 
take me to Parbutti. O Nuttu, Nuttu! ’tis not seemly in a maiden, 
I know, but a 

“* Ye Gods ! ” came the big voice joyously, “ ’tis little Dhunnu, 
and I owe her much for that slapped cheek which started me fair ! 
Yea! little one! I will take thee since I am on my way thither 
myself. Thou canst ride pillion on my horse and tell me what ails 
life on the way. Sure ’twas fate that made me turn aside to give 
my beast a drink of water at the well; so up with thee. If ’tis 
escape, the sooner we are off the better. ”T'is not seemly doubtless ; 
but I will trust thee, Dhunnu, for real wisdom, against the whole 
world ! ” j 

So, through the silent starlit night over the soft sand they 
rode, telling each other many things ; until suddenly, just as dawn 

was breaking, the young man reined in his horse and turned to 
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look at her, and she for the first time saw the row of medals on his 
breast with the plain bronze cross above them all. 

“‘ Is that the Victoria Cross ?”’ she said, speaking English, she 
scarcely knew why ; and he answered her in the same language : 

“Yes! I tried to save my captain and I failed.” 

“You have not failed in many things,” she said, proud, she 
scarcely knew why, of her whilom pupil. 

He laughed and gave his bridle rein a shake. ‘‘ Not many,” 
he said as the horse started forward, “‘ except in getting married. 
My baby wife, to be, died of the small-pox, poor child, and the war 
stopped Parbutti’s schemes—but we shall see—we shall see! 
Hold fast, Dhunnu, I’m going to let the mare gallop.” 
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AX BEERBOHM. 
A Self Caricature 


A NOTE ON KEATS’ “EVE OF ST. AGNES’: 


By EDMUND GOSSE 


HE Eve or Vigil of St. Agnes is January 2oth, and it is not 
impossible that Keats began his poem on that very night of 


the year 1819. From his windows at Chichester he might 
see the flocks, silent in “ winter fold”; his lonely walk might 
disturb the hare and send her “‘ trembling thro’ the frozen grass.” 
It is, at all events, to be pointed out that the poet was perfectly 
correct in connecting these images of mid-winter with his festival, 
and that some of his commentators, who have stated that Hal- 
loween is the Eve of St. Agnes, are quite incorrect. Hallowmass 
or All-hallowtide is, on the contrary, held late in the autumn, and 
All Hallow’s Eve is October 31st. Where Keats found his attri- 
bution to St. Agnes of the power of summoning up the image of 
true love, I am not aware. That power is universally allowed to 
the saints in congress on the vigil of their day of united mass, and 
that in many countries. But what authority had Keats for attri- 
buting it particularly to St. Agnes? I do not know, but I con- 
jecture that it was through a mistake in one of the books he was 
reading. 

In a work on antiquities which was popular in Keats’ day, Ben 
Jonson is quoted as describing the power of St. Agnes to reveal to 
the enamoured their future husbands or wives. For any such 
passage I have searched the works of Ben Jonson in vain, but in his 
masque of ‘‘ The Satyr’ we may find these lines :— 


She can start our franklins’ daughters 
In their sleep with shrieks and laughters, 
And on sweet St. Anna’s night 

Feed them with a promised sight, 

Some of husbands, some of lovers, 
Which an empty dream discovers. 


In default of any reference to St. Agnes, we may take (I think) 
this allusion to a very different personage, St. Anne, as probably 
having started Keats on his adorable imaginative adventure. 
Whether Anne or Agnes, vigil or mass, the source really matters 
nothing to us ; what is essential is the incomparable result. The 
exact reference is evidently not to be traced by mortal man, for 
even the excellent Leigh Hunt—whose enthusiastic commentary 
on the poem in the London Fournal of 1835 was the earliest claim 
put forward for the highest honours for “The Eve of St. Agnes ”— 
falls into a hopeless muddle about the date of the festival. ‘There 
are some disturbing elements of common fact which wither up the 
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delicacy of a vision by their frosty impact. It is doubtless best for 
us not to try to know too brutally what was only dimly divined even 
by Madeline and Porphyro. ‘ 

In the legend of St. Agnes, upon which we need not further 
dwell, there is only one slight feature which Keats might (or might 
not) have liked to use, had he happened to be aware of it. ‘That 
exquisite cup of cold green in a white shrine, the snow-flake, is 
dedicated to this saint, whose innocency, for her symbol is the new- 
born lamb, and her purity, as exemplified in this the coyest and 
coolest of all flowers, are needed to permit her with decorum to 
undertake this sensitive office of presenting, in the hollow of the 
night, the mirrored shapes of lovers to those who long for them. 

Certain points with regard to the form of “ The Eve of St. 
Agnes ”’ are worthy of attention. The technical characteristics of 
it show to a remarkable degree the result of Keats’ close study of 
the Elizabethan poets. The stanza he employs is the Spenserian, 
a metre of which he made no use elsewhere, except in the un- 
worthy fragment of “‘ The Cap and Bells.” In the poem before us 
the stanza is conducted with a voluptuous richness not excelled by 
Thomson, Shelley or Tennyson, or even by Spenser himself. ‘The 
poem is one of those short narratives in formal rhymed verse 
which it is convenient to call ‘“ romances.” In adopting for 
** Isabella ” and for “‘ The Eve of St. Agnes ” this form, it is not 
to. be doubted that Keats was intentionally restoring to English 
poetry what had been a signal adornment of it in the late sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries. He was competing with those 
classical narratives in elaborate stanzaic form of which the “‘ Venus 
and Adonis” of Shakespeare was the most popular, and the 
“* Scilla’s Metamorphosis’ of Lodge the earliest and typical 
specimen. The great difficulty in these tales—which were so 
little removed except by their length from the lyric—was to pre- 
serve the spontaneity of the emotion and, at the same time, the 
vitality of the narrative—in other words, to be rapturously imagina- 
tive, and yet (let us not fear the word) continuously amusing. It 
must be said that in the skill with which he overcomes this difficulty 
Keats has no rival, except himself. To discover a romance in 
which vision and evolution are held so admirably in the balance 
throughout as they are in “‘ The Eve of St. Agnes,”’ we must turn 
to another work of Keats himself, to “‘ Isabella, or the Pot of Basil.” 

The whole tissue and colouring of “‘ The Eve of St. Agnes ” 
betray the hectic conditions in which the great and wonderful poet 
was working. He said himself, ‘‘ I am scarcely content to write the 
best verses from the fever they leave behind. I want to compose 
without this fever. I hope I shall one day,” he added, but that 
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day was never to dawn. There is, perhaps, no other masterpiece 
in English literature in which an equal physical ecstasy is apparent. 
Like his own Porphyro, the poet is faint with a species of agony, 
as one who enjoys to the very edge of self-control a perfume or a 
taste, a rapture of melody or a splendour of vision. A little more, 
and the delight would degenerate into delirium, but this step is 
not taken; the artist continues master of himself. In just an 
epithet here, or an image there, the danger is suggested, only to be 
majestically avoided. But further than this, in the transport of 
the nerves, sane art can hardly go. The rapturous emotion of this 
poem is proper to a lyric; it is almost without precedent that it 
should be supported, without a break, throughout so long a 
romance. It is, however, so supported, and with such a breathless 
ravishment of all the senses, that in certain stanzas it almost passes, 
beyond ecstasy, into positive trance. 

This poem of “ The Eve of St. Agnes ” is as fine an example as 
literature presents to us of the value and power of sheer imaginative 
vision. When the Carlyles mockingly alleged that the central 
episode was nothing but “‘ a dream in a store-room,” Mrs. Brown- 
ing indignantly replied that “‘ no dream in a store-room”’ could 
ever be a work of art, “‘ unless dreamed by some animosus infans, 
like Keats himself.”’ ‘To the sneer that the poem is all concerned 
with the senses, every one who knows what poetry is will reply, 
Yes, but the senses idealised. Here is poetry pure and simple, 
with no admixture of non-poetic or even sub-poetic elements. 
Here is the imagination in its quintessence. While English 
literature survives it is not likely that a poem will be written more 
perennially or deservedly attractive to the youthful, the ardent and 
the unsophisticated. 
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THE SLOGAN KING 
By DENIS MACKAIL 


N: ordinary magazine or newspaper would dare to print 


this story. Not because it is too short, or too indecent, or 

because it embarks on controversial theology, or even 
because it is too bad. But simply because—well, read on, and 
perhaps you will see. 

Algernon Tooth was the Slogan King. In these days the 
majority of the remaining monarchs owe their positions to causes | 
which lie outside their control; otherwise it would probably be safe 
to say that they would be differently employed. But Algernon Tooth 
(improving even on the methods of the celebrated Earl of Warwick) 
had conferred his title upon himself. The notion had come to him, 
as so often happened, in the middle of the night, and by the following 
morning he had granted himself letters patent (or, in other words, had 
placed a large order with the firm who supplied his headed notepaper), 
and three days later his regal status was publicly announced. 
“‘ Algernon Tooth,” said the new notepaper, “‘ The Slogan King.” 

As you have probably realised by now, Mr. Tooth’s profession was 
that of an advertising agent. In these complex and competitive days 
vast sums of money are spent by the captains of commerce in the 
fratricidal business of blowing their own trumpets. Each year more 
and more treasure is poured into this bottomless abyss, and, as in the 
case of the Navy or the great god Mumbo-Jumbo, superstition has 
declared that any falling off in the quantity of the sacrificial offerings 
will be visited by instant and irrevocable disaster. The Senior 
Service has produced the naval expert. Mumbo-Jumbo has his 
priests. And in the same way the important business of Advertising 
has found employment for a huge and parasitic growth of touts and 
agents, who make their living by stimulating the baser passions 
among the magnates on whom they prey, and who would cheerfully 
see the whole fabric of commerce plunging into ruin provided only 
that they continued to draw their commission. 

Like so much of our modern vocabulary, the word “ slogan,” 
which is derived from the Gaelic “ sluaghghairm,” and originally 
connoted a species of Highland war-cry, has returned, after a residence 
of some years in the United States, with a new and special meaning 
of its own. In the language of advertising it signifies to-day some 
more or less meaningless group of words which will, it is hoped, tickle 
or drug the public imagination into accepting as undeniable truth that 
which cannot possibly be proved. “ Like Mother Makes Them,” 
““There’s a Reason,” “It’s Different,” “ Eventually—Why Not 
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Now? ”—these are the catchwords which so-called scientific 
salesmanship has given the world. Sometimes these phrases are 
presented to us in the form of a rhymed couplet, often they delight 
in the old-fashioned pun or jeu de mots ; indeed, if we come to 
examine them, we shall find that there is probably greater latitude 
in what constitutes a slogan than exists in any other form of 
literature or art. Nevertheless, comparison of results has shown 
that whereas some slogans do actually succeed in increasing the sale 
of the goods to which they refer, others—which at a first glance 
are equally imbecile—fail completely to force their way into the 
public’s subconscious mind. It was by his almost inspired dis- 
crimination between these two classes of rune that Algernon 
Tooth reached and maintained his well-deserved eminence. 

Starting as a mere clerk in the publicity department of a 
woman’s weekly, he had in a few short years burst his fetters and 
passed through every stage in the advertising hierarchy, until at 
last he had his own office, his own staff, his own country house and 
his own Rolls-Royce. No longer did he weight his mind with 
details of “‘ copy,’’ with the price of half-tone blocks, or with any 
of these wearisome minutiz of his profession. He was now the 
Slogan King, and such was his fame in the modern business world 
that for a mere half dozen words bearing the hall-mark of his 
authorship advertisers would gladly and eagerly pay him anything 
up to five thousand pounds. 

The strain on his intellect of constantly devising fresh com- 
binations of phraseology which should be worthy of the trust 
reposed in him was undoubtedly very great, and he might have been 
wise to have set a limit to the number of slogans which he was pre- 
pared to create. But, like so many millionaires, Algernon Tooth 
was a victim of the insatiable machine which he had himself con- 
structed, and it was this persistent defiance of the laws of nature 
which at length brought about his downfall. 

Though you may not be aware of it, even advertising agents 
have yielded to the lure of advertisement. The hypnotism which 
they have so successfully exerted on others turns at last and enfolds 
them also in its grasp. And it was in the invention of a slogan 
which should fittingly celebrate the First All-World Congress of 
Publicity Experts that Algernon Tooth at last achieved what was 
at once his greatest and his last masterpiece. 

A deputation of no less than forty advertising agents had 
waited on him with the request that he would honour them by 
preparing the slogan which should be associated with this important 
series of meetings. It was, of course, understood that for this 
particular purpose there would be no question of payment, but, to 
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do him justice, Mr. Tooth had a spirit above mere money where 
the glory of his profession was involved. After the briefest 
pretence of modest unwillingness he acceded to the deputation's 
suggestion. But—perhaps in order to impress them with the 
reality of his kingship—he stipulated that the actual wording of the 
slogan should remain his secret until the day when, at his own 
expense, it appeared on a full page in every London and provincial 
newspaper. ‘The generosity of this offer coupled with Mr. Tooth’s 
miraculous reputation procured it the most immediate and grateful 
acceptance. ‘The deputation withdrew, and the Slogan King retired 
to his sanctum, there to construct the phrase which should set the 
coping-stone on his whole career. 

But as the weeks passed by, his devoted staff observed a 
growing appearance of nervous depression in their monarch. 
Where once he had been joyous and confident, now he was moody, 
silent and bowed down by care. Could it be, they whispered among 
themselves, that his wonderful gifts were deserting him? Was it 
possible that the inexhaustible mine of his invention was at last 
petering out ? They watched anxiously ; and some of them even 
prayed. j 
Meanwhile, as the opening day of the Congress drew near, Mr. 
Tooth preserved even within his own office the most profound 
secrecy as to his plans. Registered letters containing copy were 
seen to be addressed to the Press, and other registered letters, 
marked ‘ Private and Confidential,’ returned with proofs for 
correction or approval. It seemed clear, then, that the greatest of 
all slogans had already taken shape and form ; and yet—and yet the 
increasing feeling of uneasiness in Tooth House was a phenomenon 
whose existence none could deny. What, asked the faithful hench- 
men, as they saw their chief growing daily thinner and more highly- 
strung, what did it all mean ? 

And then at last the great day came. Expectation among the 
profession had been keyed up to the highest possible pitch. Many 
of the delegates to the Congress passed a sleepless night as they 
waited for the appearance of this culminating example of their 
leader’s genius. When morning came, the rush to the news-stands 
and book-stalls was without precedent. 

a alas! whom the gods would destroy they first make 
mad. 

The mighty brain which had engineered such countless sales 
campaigns, which had devised a thousand incomparable mottoes, 
which had lubricated the wheels of commerce and finance for nearly 
fifteen years, had given at last beneath the insupportable strain. 
In his Elizabethan residence at Potter’s Bar Mr. Algernon Tooth 
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gibbered by himself, a helpless and hopeless lunatic, and as a whole- 
page display in every newspaper throughout the country there was 
blazoned forth the following devastating announcement :— 


FIRST ALL-WORLD CONGRESS OF PUBLICITY 
EXPERTS 


BUY ADVERTISED GOODS 
AND HELP TO PAY FOR 
THE ADVERTISEMENTS! 
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FALLING ASLEEP 


OICES moving about in the quiet house : 
\ Thud of feet and a muffled shutting of doors : 


Every one yawning. Only the clocks are alert. 


Out in the night there’s autumn-smelling gloom 
Crowded with whispering trees ; across the park 

A hollow cry of hounds like lonely bells : 

And I know that the clouds are moving across the moon ; 
The low, red, rising moon. Now herons call 

And wrangle by their pool ; and hooting owls 

Sail from the wood above pale stooks of oats. 


Waiting for sleep, I drift from thoughts like these ; 
And where to-day was dream-like, build my dreams. 
Music . . . there was a bright white room below, 
And some one singing a song about a soldier, 

-One hour, two hours ago: and soon the song 

Will be “ last mght”’ : but now the beauty swings 
Across my brain, ghost of remembered chords 
Which still can make such radiance in my dream 
That I can watch the marching of my soldiers, 

And count their faces ; faces ; sunlit faces. 


Falling asleep . . . the herons, and the hounds. . . . 
September in the darkness ; and the world 
I’ve known ; all fading past me into peace. 


SIEGFRIED SASSOON. 
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THURNLEY ABBEY 
By PERCEVAL LANDON 
"Lsse years ago I was on my way out to the East, and as 


an extra day in London was of some importance, I took the 

Friday evening mail train to Brindisi instead of the usual 
Thursday morning Marseilles express. Many people shrink from 
the long forty-eight-hour train journey through Europe, and the 
subsequent rush across the Mediterranean on the nineteen-knot 
Isis or Osiris ; but there is really very little discomfort on either the 
train or the mail-boat, and unless there is actually nothing for me to 
do, I always like to save the extra day and a half in London before I 
say good-bye to her for one of my longer tramps. This time—it 
was early, | remember, in the shipping season, probably about the 
beginning of September—there were few passengers, and I had a 
compartment in the P. and O. Indian express to myself all the way 
from Calais. All Sunday I watched the blue waves dimpling the 
Adriatic, and the pale rosemary along the cuttings ; the plain white 
towns, with their flat roofs and their bold “ duomos,” and the grey- 
green gnarled olive orchards of Apulia. The journey was just like 
any other. We ate in the dining-car as often and as long as we 
decently could. We slept after luncheon ; we dawdled the after- 
noon away with yellow-backed novels ; sometimes we exchanged 
platitudes in the smoking-room, and it was there that I met Alastair 
Colvin. 

Colvin was a man of middle height, with a resolute, well-cut jaw ; 
his hair was turning grey ; his moustache was sun-whitened, other- 
wise he was clean-shaven—obviously a gentleman, and obviously 
also a preoccupied man. He had no great wit. When spoken to, 
he made the usual remarks in the right way, and I dare say he 
refrained from banalities only because he spoke less than the rest of 
us ; most of the time he buried himself in the Wagon-lit Company’s 
time-table, but seemed unable to concentrate his attention on any 
one page of it. He found that I had been over the Siberian railway, 
and for a quarter of an hour he discussed it with me. Then he lost 
interest in it, and rose to go to his compartment. But he came back 
again very soon, and seemed glad to pick up the conversation 
again. 
: Of course this did not seem to me to be of any importance. Most 
travellers by train become a trifle infirm of purpose after thirty-six 
hours’ rattling. But Colvin’s restless way I noticed as in somewhat 
marked contrast with the man’s personal importance and dignity ; 
especially ill-suited was it to his finely made large hand with strong, 
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broad, regular nails and its few lines. As I looked at his hand I 
noticed a long, deep, and recent scar of ragged shape. However, 
it is absurd to pretend that I thought anything was unusual. I went 
off at five o’clock on Sunday afternoon to sleep away the hour or 
two that had still to be got through before we arrived at Brindisi. 

Once there, we few passengers transhipped our hand baggage, 
verified our berths—there were only a score of us in all—and then, 
after an aimless ramble of half an hour in Brindisi, we returned to 
dinner at the Hotel International, not wholly surprised that the town 
had been the death of Virgil. If I remember rightly, there is a 
gaily painted hall at the International—there is no other place in 
Brindisi at which to await the coming of the mails—and after 
dinner I was looking with awe at a trellis overgrown with blue 
vines, when Colvin moved across the room to my table. He picked 
up JI Secolo, but almost immediately gave up the pretence of 
reading it. He turned squarely to me and said : 

“* Would you do mea favour ? ” 

One doesn’t do favours to stray acquaintances on Continental 
expresses without knowing something more of them than I knew of 
Colvin. But I smiled in a non-committal way, and asked him what 
he wanted. I wasn’t wrong in part of my estimate of him ; he said 
bluntly : 

“Will you let me sleep in your cabin on the Osiris?”’ And he 
coloured a little as he said it. 

Now there is nothing more tiresome than having to put up with 
a stable-companion at sea, and I asked him rather pointedly : 

“Surely there is room for all of us?”’ I thought that perhaps 
he had been partnered off with some mangy Levantine, and wanted 
to escape from him at all hazards. 

Colvin, still somewhat confused, said: ‘‘ Yes; I am in a cabin 
by myself. But you would do me the greatest favour if you would 
allow me to share yours.” 

This was all very well, but, besides the fact that I always sleep 
better when alone, there had been some recent thefts on board 
English liners, and I hesitated, frank and honest and self-conscious 
as Colvin was. Just then the mail-train came in with a clatter and a 
rush of escaping steam, and I asked him to see me again about it on 
the boat when we started. He answered me curtly—I suppose he 
saw the mistrust in my manner—‘ I am a member of White’s.” I 
smiled to myself as he said it, but I remembered in a moment that 
the man—if he were really what he claimed to be, and I make no 
doubt that he was—must have been sorely put to it before he urged 
the fact as a guarantee of his respectability to a total stranger at a 
Brindisi hotel. 
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_ That evening, as we cleared the red and green harbour-lights of 
Brindisi, Colvin explained. This is his story in his own words. 


“When I was travelling in India some years ago, I made the 
acquaintance of a youngish man in the Woods and Forests. We 
camped out together for a week, and I found him a pleasant com- 
panion. John Broughton was a light-hearted soul when off duty, 
but a steady and capable man in any of the small emergencies that 
continually arise in that department. He was liked and trusted by 
the natives, and though a trifle over-pleased with himself when he 
escaped to civilisation at Simla or Calcutta, Broughton’s future was 
well assured in Government service, when a fair-sized estate was 
unexpectedly left to him, and he joyfully shook the dust of the 
Indian plains from his feet and returned to England. For five years 
he drifted about London. I saw him now and then. We dined 
together about every eighteen months, and I could trace pretty 
exactly the gradual sickening of Broughton with a merely idle life. 
He then set out on a couple of long voyages, returned as restless as 
before, and at last told me that he had decided to marry and settle 
down at his place, Thurnley Abbey, which had long been empty. 
He spoke about looking after the property and standing for his 
constituency in the usual way. Vivien Wilde, his fiancée, had, I 
suppose, begun to take him in hand. She was a pretty girl with a 
deal of fair hair and rather an exclusive manner ; deeply religious 
in a narrow school, she was still kindly and high-spirited, and I. 
thought that Broughton was in luck. He was quite happy and full 
of information about his future. 

** Among other things, I asked him about Thurnley Abbey. He 
confessed that he hardly knew the place. The last tenant, a man 
called Clarke, had lived in one wing for fifteen years and seen no one. 
He had been a miser and a hermit. It was the rarest thing for a 
light to be seen at the Abbey after dark. Only the barest necessities 
of life were ordered, and the tenant himself received them at the 
side-door. His one half-caste manservant, after a month’s stay in 
the house, had abruptly left without warning, and had returned to 
the Southern States. One thing Broughton complained bitterly 
about : Clarke had wilfully spread the rumour among the villagers 
that the Abbey was haunted, and had even condescended to play 
childish tricks with spirit-lamps and salt in order to scare trespassers 
away at night. He had been detected in the act of this tomfoolery, 
but the story spread, and no one, said Broughton, would venture 
near the house except in broad daylight. The hauntedness of 
Thurnley Abbey was now, he said with a grin, part of the gospel of 
the countryside, but he and his young wife were going to change 
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all that. Would I propose myself any time I liked? I, of course, 
said I would, and equally, of course, intended to do nothing of the 
sort without a definite invitation. i 

‘The house was put in thorough repair, though not a stick of 
the old furniture and tapestry were removed. Floors and ceilings 
were relaid: the roof was made watertight again, and the dust of 
half a century was scoured out. He showed me some photographs 
of the place. It was called an Abbey, though as a matter of fact it 
had been only the infirmary of the long-vanished Abbey of Closter 
some five miles away. The larger part of this building remained 
as it had been in pre-Reformation days, but a wing had been added 
in Jacobean times, and that part of the house had been kept in 
something like repair by Mr. Clarke. He had in both the ground 
and first floors set a heavy timber door, strongly barred with iron, 
in the passage between the earlier and the Jacobean parts of the 
house, and had entirely neglected the former. So there had been a 
good deal of work to be done. 

-“ Broughton, whom I saw in London two or three times about 
this period, made a deal of fun over the positive refusal of the work- 
men to remain after sundown. Even after the electric light had 
been put into every room, nothing would induce them to remain, 
though, as Broughton observed, electric light was death on ghosts. 
The legend of the haunted Abbey had gone far and wide, and the 
men would take no risks: ‘They went home in batches of five and 
six, and even during the daylight hours there was an inordinate 
amount of talking between one and another, if either happened to 
be out of sight of his companion. On the whole, though nothing 
of any sort or kind had been conjured up even by their heated imagi- 
nations during their five months’ work upon the Abbey, the belief 
in the ghosts was rather strengthened than otherwise in Thurnley 
because of the men’s confessed nervousness, and local tradition 
declared itself in favour of the ghost of an immured nun. 

““ Good old nun !’ said Broughton. 

‘*T asked him whether in general he believed in the possibility 
of ghosts, and, rather to my surprise, he said that he couldn’t say he 
entirely disbelieved in them. A man in India had told him one 
morning in camp that he believed that his mother was dead in 
England, as her vision had come to his tent the night before. He 
had not been alarmed, but he had said nothing, and the figure 
vanished again. As a matter of fact, the next possible dak-walla 
brought on a telegram announcing the mother’s death. ‘ There the 
thing was,’ said Broughton. But at Thurnley he was practical 
enough. He roundly cursed the idiotic selfishness of Clarke, whose 
silly antics had caused all the inconvenience. At the same time, 
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he couldn’t refuse to sympathise to some extent with the ignorant 
workmen. ‘ My own idea,’ said he, ‘ is that if a ghost ever does 
come in one’s way, one ought to speak to it.’ 

_ “Tagreed. Little as I knew of the ghost world and its conven- 
tions, I had always remembered that a spook was in honour bound 
to wait to be spoken to. It didn’t seem much to do, and I felt that 
the sound of one’s own voice would at any rate reassure oneself as 
to one’s wakefulness. But there are few ghosts outside Europe— 
few, that is, that a white man can see—and I had never been 
troubled with any. However, as I have said, I told Broughton 
that I agreed. 

“So the wedding took place, and I went to it in a tall hat which 
I bought for the occasion, and the new Mrs. Broughton smiled very 
nicely at me afterwards. As it had to happen, I took the Orient 
Express that evening and was not in England again for nearly six 
months. Just before I came back I got a letter from Broughton. 
He asked if I could see him in London or come to Thurnley, as he 
thought I should be better able to help him than any one else he 
knew. His wife sent a nice message to me at the end, so I was 
reassured about at least one thing. I wrote from Budapest that I 
would come and see him at Thurnley two days after my arrival in 
London, and as I sauntered out of the Pannonia into the Kerepesi 
Utcza to post my letters, I wondered of what earthly service I could 
be to Broughton. I-had been out with him after tiger on foot, and 
I could imagine few men better able at a pinch to manage their own 
business. However, I had nothing else to do, so after dealing with 
some small accumulations of business during my absence from 
London, I packed a kit-bag and departed to Euston. 

“I was met by Broughton’s great limousine at Thurnley Road 
station, and after a drive of nearly seven miles we echoed through 
the sleepy streets of Thurnley village, into which the main gates of 
the park thrust themselves, splendid with pillars and spread-eagles 
and tom-cats rampant atop of them. I never was a herald, but I 
know that the Broughtons have the right to supporters—Heaven 
knows why ! From the gates a quadruple avenue of beech-trees led 
inwards for a quarter of a mile. Beneath them a neat strip of fine 
turf edged the road and ran back until the poison of the dead beech- 
leaves killed it under the trees. There were many wheel-trucks on 
the road, and a comfortable little pony trap jogged past me laden 
with a country parson and his wife and daughter. Evidently there 
was some garden party going on at the Abbey. The road dropped 

‘away to the right at the end of the avenue, and I could see the house 
across a wide pasturage and a broad lawn thickly dotted with guests. 

“The end of the building was plain. It must have been almost 
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mercilessly austere when it was first built, but time had crumbled 
the edges and toned the stone down to an orange-lichened grey 
wherever it showed behind its curtain of magnolia, jasmine, and ivy. 
Farther on was the three-storied Jacobean house, tall and hand- 
some. There had not been the slightest attempt to adapt the one to 
the other, but the kindly ivy had glossed over the touching-point. 
There was a tall fléche in the middle of the building, surmounting 
a small bell tower. Behind the house there rose the mountainous 
verdure of Spanish chestnuts all the way up the hill. 

“‘ Broughton had seen me coming from afar, and walked across 
from his other guests to welcome me before turning me over to the 
butler’s care. ‘This man was sandy-haired and rather inclined to be 
talkative. He could, however, answer hardly any questions about 
the house : he had, he said, only been there three weeks. Mindful 
of what Broughton had told me, I made no inquiries about ghosts, 
though the room into which I was shown might have justified any- 
thing. It was a very large low room with oak beams projecting from 
the white ceiling. Every inch of the walls, including the doors, was 
covered with tapestry, and a remarkably fine Italian fourpost 
bedstead, heavily draped, added to the darkness and dignity of the 
place. All the furniture was old, well made, and dark. Underfoot 
there was a plain green pile carpet, the only new thing about the 
room except the electric light fittings and the jugs and basins. 
Even the looking-glass on the dressing-table was an old pyra- 
erm Venetian glass set in heavy repoussé frame of tarnished 
silver. 

“ After a few minutes’ cleaning up, I went downstairs and out 
upon the lawn, where I greeted my hostess. The people gathered 
there were of the usual country type, all anxious to be pleased and 
roundly curious as to the new master of the Abbey. Rather to my 
surprise, and quite to my pleasure, I rediscovered Glenham, whom 
I had known well in old days at Oxford: he lived quite close, 
as, he remarked with a grin, I ought to have known. ‘ But,’ he 
added, ‘ I don’t live in a place like this.’ He swept his hand to the 
long, low lines of the Abbey in obvious admiration, and then, to my 
intense interest, muttered beneath his breath, ‘ Thank God!’ He 
saw that I had overheard him, and turning to me said decidedly, 
‘Yes, “ Thank God” I said, and I meant. I wouldn’t live at the 
Abbey for all Broughton’s money.’ 

_ “But surely,’ I demurred, ‘ you know that old Clarke was 
discovered in the very act of setting light to his bug-a-boos ? ’ 

‘“ Glenham shrugged his shoulders. ‘ Yes, I know about that. 
But there is something wrong with the place still. All I can say is 
that Broughton is a different man since he has lived here. I don’t 
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believe that he will remain much longer. But—you’re staying here ? 
—well, you’ll hear all about it to-night. There’s a big dinner, I 
understand.’ ‘The conversation turned off to old reminiscences, 
and Glenham soon after had to go. 

‘ Before I went to dress that evening I had twenty minutes’ talk 
with Broughton in his library. There was no doubt that the man 
was altered, gravely altered. He was nervous and fidgety, and I 
found him looking at me only when my eye was off him. I naturally 
asked him what he wanted of me. I told him I would do anything I 
could, but that I couldn’t conceive what he lacked that I could 
provide. He said with a lustreless smile that there was, however, 
something, and that he would tell me the following morning. It 
struck me that he was somehow ashamed of himself, and perhaps 
ashamed of the part he was asking me to play. However, I dis- 
missed the subject from my mind and went up to dress in my 
palatial room. As I shut the door a draught blew out the Queen of 
Sheba from the wall, and I noticed that the tapestries were not 
fastened to the wall at the bottom. I have always held very practical 
views about spooks, and it has often seemed to me that the slow 
waving in firelight of loose tapestry upon a wall would account for 
a large number of the stories one hears. Certainly the dignified 
undulation ot this lady with her attendants and huntsmen—one 
of whom was untidily cutting the throat of a fallow deer upon 
the very steps on which King Solomon, a grey-faced Flemish 
nobleman with the order of the Golden Fleece, awaited his fair 
visitor—gave colour to my hypothesis. 

‘Nothing much happened at dinner. ‘The people were very 
much like those of the garden party. A young woman next me 
seemed anxious to know what was being readin London. As she was 
far more familiar than I with the most recent magazines and literary 
supplements, I found salvation in being myself instructed in the 
tendencies of modern fiction. All true art, she said, was shot through 
and through with melancholy. How vulgar were the attempts at 
wit that marked so many modern books! From the beginning of 
literature it had always been tragedy that embodied the highest 
attainment of every age. To call such works morbid merely begged 
the question. No thoughtful man—she looked sternly at me through 
the steel rim of her glasses—could fail to agree with me. Of course, 
as one would, I made some silly answer. I said that I slept with 
Pett Ridge and Jacobs under my pillow at night, and that if 
‘ Jorrocks ’ weren’t quite so large and cornery, I would add him to 
the company. She hadn’t read any of them, so I was saved—for a 
time. But I remember grimly that she said that the dearest wish 
of her life was to be in some awful and soul-freezing situation of 
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horror, and I remember that she dealt hardly with the hero of Nat 
Paynter’s vampire story, between nibbles at her brown-bread ice. 
She was a cheerless soul, and I couldn’t help thinking that if there 
were many such in the neighbourhood, it was not surprising that 
old Glenham had been stuffed with some nonsense or other about 
the Abbey. Yet nothing could well have been less creepy than the 
glitter of silver and glass, and the subdued lights and cackle of 
conversation all round the dinner-table. 

“« After the ladies had gone I found myself talking to the rural 
dean. He was a thin, earnest man, who at once turned the conversa- 
tion to old Clarke’s buffooneries. But, he said, Mr. Broughton had 
introduced such a new and cheerful spirit, not only into the Abbey, 
but, he might say, into the whole neighbourhood, that he had great 
hopes that the ignorant superstitions of the past were from hence- 
forth destined to oblivion. ‘Thereupon his other neighbour, a 
portly gentleman of independent means and position, audibly 
remarked ‘ Amen,’ which damped the rural dean, and we talked of 
partridges past, partridges present, and pheasants to come. At the 
other end of the table Broughton sat with a couple of his friends, 
red-faced hunting men. Once I noticed that they were discussing 
me, but I paid no attention to it at the time. I remembered it a 
few hours later. 

“* By eleven all the guests were gone, and Broughton, his wife, 
and I were alone together under the fine plaster ceiling of the 
Jacobean drawing-room. Mrs. Broughton talked about one or two 
of the neighbours, and then, with a smile, said that she knew I would 
excuse her, shook hands with me, and went off to bed. I am not 
very good at analysing things, but I felt that she talked a little 
uncomfortably and with a suspicion of effort, smiled rather con- 
ventionally, and was obviously glad to go. These things seem 
trifling enough to repeat, but I had throughout the faint feeling that 
everything was not square. Under the circumstances, this was 
enough to set me wondering what on earth the service could be that 
I was to render—wondering also whether the whole business were 
not some ill-advised jest in order to make me come down from 
London for a mere shooting-party. 

“ Broughton said little after she had gone. But he was evidently 
labouring to bring the conversation round to the so-called haunting 
of the Abbey. As soon as I saw this, of course I asked him directly 
about it. He then seemed at once to lose interest in the matter. 
There was no doubt about it: Broughton was somehow a changed 
man, and to my mind he had changed in no way for the better. Mrs. 
Broughton seemed no sufficient cause. He was clearly very fond 
of her, and she of him. I reminded him that he was going to tell me 
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what I could do for him in the morning, pleaded my journey, lighted 
a candle, and went upstairs with him. At the end of the passage 
leading into the old house he grinned weakly and said, ‘ Mind, if 
you see a ghost, do talk to it; you said you would.’ He stood 
irresolutely a moment and then turned away. At the door of his 
dressing-room he paused once more: ‘I’m here,’ he called out, 
, you should want anything. Good night,’ and he shut his 
oor. 

“T went along the passage to my room, undressed, switched ona 
lamp beside my bed, read a few pages of the ‘ Jungle Book,’ and 
then turned the light off and went fast asleep. 


“Three hours later Iwoke up. There was nota breath of wind 
outside. ‘There was not even a flicker of light from the fireplace. 
As I lay there, an ash tinkled slightly as it cooled, but there was 
hardly a gleam of the dullest red in the grate. An owl cried among 
the silent Spanish chestnuts on the slope outside. I idly reviewed 
the events of the day, hoping that I should fall off to sleep again 
before I reached dinner. But at the end I seemed as wakeful as 
ever. There was no help for it. I must read my ‘ Jungle Book ’ 
again till I felt ready to go off, so I fumbled for the pear at the end 
of the cord that hung down inside the bed, and I switched on the 
bedside lamp. The sudden glory dazzled me for a moment. I 
felt under my pillow for my book with half-shut eyes. Then, 
growing used to the light, I happened to look down to the foot of 
my bed. 


** T can never tell you really what happened then. Nothing I 
could ever confess in the most abject words could even faintly 
picture to you what I felt. I know that my heart stopped dead, 
and my throat shut automatically. In one instinctive movement I 
crouched back up against the head-boards of the bed, staring at the 
horror. The movement set my heart going again, and the sweat 
dripped from every pore. Iam nota particularly religious man, but 
I had always believed that God would never allow any supernatural 
appearance to present itself to man in such a guise and in such 
circumstances that harm, either bodily or mental, could result to 
him. I can only tell you that at that moment both my life and my 
reason rocked unsteadily on their seats.” 


The other Osiris passengers had gone to bed. Only he and I 
remained leaning over the starboard railing, which rattled uneasily 
now and then under the fierce vibration of the over-engined mail- 
boat. Far over, there were the lights of a few fishing-smacks riding 
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out the night, and a great rush of white combing and seething water 
fell out and away from us overside. 
At last Colvin went on : 


‘‘ Leaning over the foot of my bed, looking at me, was a figure 
swathed in a rotten and tattered veiling. This shroud passed over 
the head, but left both eyes and the right side of the face bare. It 
then followed the line of the arm down to where the hand grasped 
the bed-end. The face was not entirely that of a skull, though the 
eyes and the flesh of the face were totally gone. There was a thin, 
dry skin drawn tightly over the features, and there was some skin left 
on the hand. One wisp of hair crossed the forehead. It was 
perfectly still. I looked at it, and it looked at me, and my brains 
turned dry and hot in my head. I had still got the pear of the elec- 
tric lamp in my hand, and I played idly with it ; only I dared not 
turn the light out again. I shut my eyes, only to open them in a 
hideous terror the same second. The thing had not moved. My 
heart was thumping, and the sweat cooled me as it evaporated. 
Another cinder tinkled in the grate, and a panel creaked in the 
wall. 

“‘ My reason failed me. For twenty minutes, or twenty seconds, 
I was able to think of nothing else but this awful figure, till there 
came, hurtling through the empty channels of my senses, the 
remembrance that Broughton and his friends had discussed me 
furtively at dinner. ‘The dim possibility of its being a hoax stole 
gratefully into my unhappy mind, and once there, one’s pluck came 
creeping back along a thousand tiny veins. My first sensation was 
one of blind unreasoning thankfulness that my brain was going to 
stand the trial. I am not a timid man, but the best of us needs 
some human handle to steady him in time of extremity, and in this 
faint but growing hope that after all it might be only a brutal hoax, 
I found the fulcrum that I needed. At last I moved. 

“How I managed to do it I cannot tell you, but with one spring 
towards the foot of the bed I got within arm’s-length and struck out 
one fearful blow with my fist at the thing. It crumbled under it, 
and my hand was cut to the bone. With the sickening revulsion 
after my terror, I dropped half-fainting across the end of the bed. - 
So it was merely a foul trick after all. No doubt the trick had been 
played many a time before: no doubt Broughton and his friends © 
had had some large bet among themselves as to what I should do 
when I discovered the gruesome thing. From my state of abject 
terror I found myself transported into an insensate anger. I shouted 
curses upon Broughton. I dived rather than climbed over the bed- 
end on to the sofa. J tore at the robed skeleton—how well the whole 
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thing had been carried out, I thought—I broke the skull against the 
floor, and stamped upon its dry bones. I flung the head away under 
the bed, and rent the brittle bones of the trunk in pieces. I snapped 
the thin thigh-bones across my knee, and flung them in different 
directions. ‘The shin-bones I set up against a stool and broke with 
my heel. I raged like a Berserker against the loathly thing, and 
stripped the ribs from the backbone and slung the breastbone against 
the cupboard. My fury increased as the work of destruction went 
on. I tore the frail rotten veil into twenty pieces, and the dust went 
up over everything, over the clean blotting-paper and the silver 
inkstand. At last my work was done. There was but a raffle of 
broken bones and strips of parchment and crumbling wool. Then, 
picking up a piece of the skull—it was the cheek and temple bone 
of the right side, I remember—I opened the door and went down the 
passage to Broughton’s dressing-room. I remember still how my 
sweat-dripping pyjamas clung to me as I walked. At the door I 
kicked and entered. : 

“ Broughton was in bed. He had already turned the light on and 
seemed shrunken and horrified. For a moment he could hardly pull 
himself together. Then I spoke. I don’t know what I said. Only 
I know that from a heart full and over-full with hatred and contempt, 
spurred on by shame of my own recent cowardice, I let my tongue 
run on. He answered nothing. I was amazed at my own fluency. 
My hair still clung lankily to my wet temples, my hand was bleeding 
profusely, and I must have looked a strange sight. Broughton 
huddled himself up at the head of the bed just as I had. Still he 
made no answer, no defence. He seemed preoccupied with some- 
thing besides my reproaches, and once or twice moistened his lips 
with his tongue. But he could say nothing though he moved his 
hands now and then, just as a baby who cannot speak moves its 
hands. 

* At last the door into Mrs. Broughton’s room opened and she 
came in, white and terrified. ‘ What is it? What is it? Oh, in 
God’s name ! what is it ?’’ she cried again and again, and then she 
went up to her husband and sat on the bed in her nightdress, and 
the two faced me. I told her what the matter was. I spared her 
husband not a word for her presence there. Yet he seemed hardly 
to understand. I told the pair that I had spoiled their cowardly 
joke for them. Broughton looked up. ; 

**¢ T have smashed the foul thing into a hundred pieces,’ I said. 
Broughton licked his lips again and his mouth worked. ‘ By God !’ 
I shouted, ‘ it would serve you right if I thrashed you within an inch 
of your life. I will take care that not a decent man or woman of my 
acquaintance ever speaks to you again. And there,’ I added, 
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throwing the broken piece of the skull upon the floor beside 
his bed, ‘there is a souvenir for you, of your damned work 
to-night ! ’ ; 

“ Broughton saw the bone, and in a moment it was his turn to 
frighten me. He squealed like a hare caught inatrap. He screamed 
and screamed till Mrs. Broughton, almost as bewildered as myself, 
held on to him and coaxed him like a child to be quiet. But 
Broughton—and as he moved I thought that ten minutes ago I 
perhaps looked as terribly ill as he did—thrust her from him, and 
scrambled out of the bed on to the floor, and still screaming put out 
his hand to the bone. It had blood on it from my hand. He paid 
no attention to me whatever. In truth I said nothing. This was a 
new turn indeed to the horrors of the evening. He rose from the 
floor with the bone in his hand, and stood silent. He seemed to be 
listening. ‘ Time, time, perhaps,’ he muttered, and almost at the 
same moment fell at full length on the carpet, cutting his head against 
the fender. The bone flew from his hand and came to rest near the 
door. I picked Broughton up, haggard and broken, with blood over 
his face. He whispered hoarsely and quickly, ‘ Listen, listen ! ’ 
We listened. 

“* After ten seconds’ utter quiet, I seemed to hear something. I 
could not be sure, but at last there was no doubt. There was a quiet 
sound as of one moving along the passage. Little regular steps 
came towards us over the hard oak flooring. Broughton moved to 
where his wife sat, white and speechless, on the bed, and pressed her 
face into his shoulder. 

“Then, the last thing that I could see as he turned the light out, 
he fell forward with his own head pressed into the pillow of the bed. 
Something in their company, something in their cowardice, helped 
me, and I faced the open doorway of the room, which was outlined 
fairly clearly against the dimly-lighted passage. I put out one hand 
and touched Mrs. Broughton’s shoulder in the darkness. But at the 
last moment I too failed. I sank on my knees and put my face in 
the bed. Only we all heard. The footsteps came to the door, and 
there they stopped. The piece of bone was lying a yard inside the 
door. ‘There was a rustle of moving stuff, and the thing was in the 
room. Mrs. Broughton was silent : I could hear Broughton’s voice 
praying, muffled in the pillow: I was cursing my own cowardice. 
Then the steps moved out again on the oak boards of the passage, 
and I heard the sounds dying away. Ina flash of remorse I went to 
the door and looked out. At the end of the corridor I thought I 
saw something that moved away. A moment later the passage was 
empty. I stood with my forehead against the jamb of the door 
almost physically sick. 
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“* You can turn the light on,’ I said, and there was an answering 
flare. ‘There was no bone at my feet. Mrs. Broughton had fainted. 
Broughton was almost useless, and it took me ten minutes to bring 
her to. Broughton only said one thing worth remembering. For 
the most part he went on muttering prayers. But I was glad after- 
wards to recollect that he had said that thing. He said ina colourless 
ee half as a question, half as a reproach, ‘ You didn’t speak 
to her.’ 

“We spent the remainder of the night together. Mrs. Broughton 
actually fell off into a kind of sleep before dawn, but she suffered so 
horribly in her dreams that I shook her into consciousness again. 
Never was dawn so long incoming. ‘Three or four times Broughton 
spoke to himself. Mrs. Broughton would then just tighten her hold 
on his arm, but she could say nothing. As for me, I can honestly 
say that I grew worse as the hours passed and the light strengthened. 
The two violent reactions had battered down my steadiness of view, 
and I felt that the foundations of my life had been built upon 
the sand. I said nothing, and after binding up my hand with 
a towel, I did not move. It was better so. They helped me 
and I helped them, and we all three knew that our reason had 
gone very near to ruin that night. At last, when the light came 
in pretty strongly, and the birds outside were chattering and 
singing, we felt that we must do something. Yet we never moved. 
You might have thought that we should particularly dislike being 
found as we were by the servants: yet nothing of that kind 
mattered a straw, and an overpowering listlessness bound us as 
we sat, until Chapman, Broughton’s man, actually knocked and 
opened the door. None of us moved. Broughton, speaking 
hardly and stiffly, said, ‘Chapman, you can come back in five 
minutes.’ Chapman was a discreet man, but it would have made 
no difference to us if he had carried his news to the ‘ room’ 
at once. 

** We looked at each other and I said I must go back. I meant to 
wait outside till Chapman returned. I simply dared not re-enter 
my bedroom alone. Broughton roused himself and said that he 
would come with me. Mrs. Broughton agreed to remain in her 
own room for five minutes if the blinds were drawn up and all the 
doors left open. | 

‘“‘So Broughton and I, leaning stiffly one against the other, went 
downto my room. By the morning light that filtered past the blinds 
we could see our way, and I released the blinds. There was nothing 
wrong in the room from end to end, except smears of my own blood 
on the end of the bed, on the sofa, and on the carpet where I had 
torn the thing to pieces.” 
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Colvin had finished his story. There was nothing to say. 
Seven bells stuttered out from the fo’c’sle, and the answering cry 
wailed through the darkness. I took him downstairs. 

“Of course I am much better now, but it is a kindness of you to 
let me sleep in your cabin.” 


The first page of Mr. Rutland Boughton’s manuscript score of the song, 
“ How beautiful they are, the lordly ones.” From the musical setting 
to “ The Immortal Hour,” by Fiona Macleod. Reproduced by permis- 
sion of the composer. 
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FOX-HUNTING 


By JOHN MASEFIELD 


HAVE been asked to write why I wrote my poem of “ Rey- 
l nard the Fox.” ‘ 

As a man grows older, life becomes more interesting, but 
less easy to know, for late in life even the strongest yields to the 
habit of his compartment. When he cannot range through all 
society, from the Court to the gutter, a man must go where all 
society meets, as at the pilgrimage, the festival, or the game. Here 
in England the game is both a festival and an occasion of pilgrimage. 
A man wanting to set down a picture of the society of England will 
find his models at the games. 

What are the English games ? The man’s game is Association 
football ; the woman’s game, perhaps hockey or lacrosse. Golf 
I regard more as a symptom of a happy marriage than a game. 
Cricket, which was once widely popular among both sexes, has 
lost its hold, except among the young. The worst of all these 
games is that few can play them at a time. 

But in the English country, during the autumn, winter and 
early spring of each year, the main sport is fox-hunting, which is 
not, like cricket or football, a game for a few and a spectacle for 
many, but something in which all who come may take a part, 
whether rich or poor, mounted or on foot. It is a sport loved and 
followed by both sexes, all ages and all classes. At a fox-hunt, and 
nowhere else in England, except perhaps at a funeral, can you see 
the whole of the land’s society brought together, focussed for the 
observer, as the Canterbury pilgrims were for Chaucer. 

This fact made the subject attractive. The fox-hunt gave an 
opportunity for a picture or pictures of the members of an English 
community. 

Then to all Englishmen who have lived in a hunting country, 
hunting is in the blood, and the mind is full of it. It is the most 
beautiful and the most stirring sight to be seen in England. In the 
ports, as at Falmouth, there are ships, under sail, under way, 
coming or going, beautiful unspeakably. In the country, 
especially on the great fields on the lower slopes of the downland, 
the teams of the ploughmen may be seen bowing forward on a 
skyline, and this sight can never fail to move one by its majesty of 
beauty. But in neither of these sights of beauty is there the bright 
colour and swift excitement of the hunt, nor the thrill of the horn, 
and the cry of the hounds ringing into the elements of the soul. 
Something in the hunt wakens memories hidden in the marrow, 
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racial memories, when one hunted for the tribe, animal memories, 
perhaps, of when one hunted with the pack, or was hunted. 

Hunting has always been popular here in England. In ancient 
times it was necessary. Wolves, wild boar, foxes and deer had to 
be kept down. To hunt was then the social duty of the mounted 
man, when he was not engaged in war. It was also the oppor- 
tunity of all other members of the community to have a good 
time in the open, with a feast or a new fur at the end, to crown the 
pleasure. 

Since arms of precision were made, hunting on horseback with 
hounds has perhaps been unnecessary everywhere, but it is not easy 
to end a pleasure rooted in the instincts of men. Hunting has con- 
tinued, and probably will continue, in this country and in Ireland. 
It is rapidly becoming a national sport in the United States. 

Some have written that hunting is the sport of the wealthy 
man. Some wealthy men hunt, no doubt, but they are not the 
backbone of the sport so much as those who love and use horses. 
Parts of this country, of Ireland and of the United States are more 
than ordinarily good pasture, fitted for the breeding of horses 
beyond most other places in the world. Hardly anywhere else is 
the climate so equable, soil so right for the feet of colts, and the 
grass so good. Where these conditions exist, men will breed horses 
and use them. Men who breed good horses will ride, jump and 
test them, and will invent means of riding, jumping, and testing 
them, the steeplechase, the circus, the contests at fairs and shows, 
the point-to-point meeting, and they will preserve, if possible, any 
otherwise dying sport which offers such means. 

I have mentioned several reasons why fox-hunting should be 
popular—(a) that it is a social business, at which the whole com- 
munity may and does attend in vast numbers in a pleasant mood of 
good-will, good humour and equality, and during which all may go 
anywhere into ground otherwise shut to them ; (6) that it is done in 
the winter at a season when other social gatherings are difficult, and 
in country districts where no buildings, except the churches, could 
contain the numbers assembled ; (c) that it is most beautiful to watch, 
so beautiful that perhaps very few of the acts of men can be so 
lovely to watch nor so exhilarating; the only thing to be com- 
pared with it in this country is the sword dance, the old heroical 
dancing of the young men, still practised, in all its splendour of 
wild beauty, in some country places ; (d) that we are a horse-loving 
people who have loved horses as we have loved the sea, and have 
made, in the course of generations, a breed of horse second to none 
in the world for beauty and speed. 

But besides all these reasons there is another, that brings many 
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out hunting. This is the delight in hunting, in the working of 
hounds, by themselves or with the huntsman, to find and kill their 
fox. Though many men and women hunt in order to ride, many 
still ride in order to hunt. } 

Perhaps this delight in hunting was more general in the mid- 
eighteenth century, when hounds were much slower than at present. 
Then the hunt was indeed a test of hounds and huntsman. The 
fox was not run down, but hunted down. The great run, then, was 
that in which hounds and huntsman kept to their fox. The great 
run now is, perhaps, that in which some few riders keep with the 
hounds. 

The ideal run of 1750 might have been described thus :— 

* Being in the current of Writing, I cannot but acquaint your 
Lorp, of ye great Hunt there was, this Tuesday last there was a 
Week. Sure so great a Day has not been seen here since the day 
your Lorp’s Father broke his Collar Bone at ye Park Wall. 

‘‘ As Milton says :— 


‘Well have we speeded, and o’er Hill and Dale 
Forest and Field and Flood . 
As far as Indus east, Euphrates west.’ 


** We had but dismle Weather of it, and so cold, as made Sir 
Harry observe, that it was an ill Wind blew no-one any good. We 
met at ye Tailings. I had out my brown Horse. There was 
present Sir Anthony Smoaker, Mr. Jarvis of Copse Stile, William 
Travis, John Hawbuck, your Lorp’s friend Dick Fancowe, and 
two of ye Red Coats from ye Barracks. Ye fair Sex was dis- 
mayed, it was said, by ye rudeness of ye Elements ; they did not 
- venture it. 

“On coming to draw Tailings Wood, Glider spoke to it, and 
Tom viewed him away for the valley, being the old Dog Fox, with 
the white Mask, that beat us at Fubb’s Field, the day yr. Lorp road 
Bluebell. 

‘Now spoke the chearful Horn ; and tuneful Hounds 


Echoed, and Red Coats gallopped ; stirring Scean, 
Rude Health and Manly Wit together strive.’ 


“We went with the extream of Violence from Tailings Wood 
to ye small Coppice at Nap Hill where a Fellow put him from his 
Point, wh. gave Occasion to Sir Anthony to correct him. Ye little 
magpie Hound made it out in ye bog at ye back of ye Coppice, when 
again Hounds went at head through Long Stone Pastures as far as 
‘Tainton. Here we was delayed in ye Dear Park, the effluvia of ye 
Dear being extream strong and doubtless puzzling to the Noses of 
ye Hounds. And here I cannot but remark the skill with wh. ye 
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Hounds worked it out till they had hit it off, a Sight, as Mr. Jarvis 
remarked to me, worthy of the Admiration of an antient Philosopher, 
and of the eloquence of a most elegant Wit, or Poet. Leaving ye 
Dear Park, He made for Norton Cross, wh. he left on his left Hand, 
as though deciding for ye Hill. Crossing ye Hill, in spite of ye 
Sheep, we was a little staggered by his being run by one of ye 
Shepherd’s Doggs, a part of Creation that should not be tolerated, 
except in ye Vision of ye Poet, as in a Pastoral, or so. Here Joe 
Phillips, our Huntsman, made unavailing Casts, but by lifting to 
the Vineyard recovered him, when Hounds run him to Cow’s 
Crookham, on your Lorp’s Aston Estate. 

“* By this Time your Lorp will understand our Distress. Dick 
Fancowe was in ye Brook at Norton, Mr. Jarvis’ grey Horse had cast 
a Shoe, and one of ye Red Coats had broak his Liver in falling at a 
Fence. For a time we went about to recover him :— 


“ Now with attentive Nose the restless Hound 
Endeavours on the Scent, now here, now there, 
Scorning adulterat Scents of lesser Prey. 

Now gloomy Care invades the Huntsman’s Face ; 
And Sportsmen (jovial erst) on weary Steeds 
Sit pensive.’ 


“Here might well be seen the Advantages of a judicious 
Breeding in Hounds, that neglects not the intellectual Part, but 
aims rather at a complete Animal than alone at Sinews and Corporeal 
Structure. That Blood of the Old Berkshire Glorious wh. your 
Lorp’s Father was wont to observe, was what he most stood by, 
next to our Constitution and the Protestant Succession, here stood 
us in good stead, for it was to Glorious ye Ninth, as well as to 
Growler and Glider (all of ye same royal Strain) that we was in- 
debted to ye happy Conclusion. They pushed him out of ye 
Stubbings at Cow’s Crookham, where, it seems, he had taken 
Refuge in the Hollow of a decayed Tree. We chac’t him thence 
upon ye Grass to Shepherd’s Hey. Here he began to run short, 
being not a little apprehensive, lest his Foes should triumph, and 
snatch from him that Life, wh. he had so long nefariously pam- 


pered, 
‘On courtly Cock with all his household Train 
Of Hens obsequious, by the Hen Wife mourned.’ 


“ The Sun, coming’out from among ye Clouds, where he had 
been too long hid, made (as was elegantly pretended by Sir Anthony) 
a Brightness, animating indeed to us, who carried the Sword of 
Justice, but, to the Criminal of our Pursuit, infinitely distressing. 
Then had your Lorp seen the gay Ardor of the Pack, as they came 
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to the View, wh. they did about Stonepits, your Lorp would have 
said with the late elegant Poet :— 
‘Now o’er the glittering Grass the sinewy Hound ; 
Shakes from his Feet the Dew and makes ye Woods resound. 

“To be brief, we killed in the Back Yard of ye Rummer and 
Glass, after two and three quarter Hours of a Hunt such as (all are 
agreed) is not lightly to be parallelled. ‘There was present at ye 
Death, beside Joe Phillips and Tom, Sir A. Smoaker, Mr. Wm. 
Travis and myself, all so extream distresst, Men and Beasts, that 
it was observed, it was a Marvel ye Horses were not dead. Such 
an Hunt, it was agreed, should be celebrated by an annual Dinner, 
at which the Toast of ye Chase might be rendered more than 
ordinary. Ye Hunt was upwards of fifteen Miles in Length, and 
hath been the Subject of a Song, by a Member of Ye Hunt, wh. as 
it would take long to transcribe, I forbear, hoping that we may sing 
it to your Lorp, before (as ye Poet says) 

‘Ye Vixen hath laid up her Cubs 


In snuggest Cave secure, when balmy Spring 
Wakens ye Meadows.’ 


“‘ But to pass now from Celestial Pleasures to Worldly Cares, 
I have to acquaint your Lorp that your Lorp’s Sister’s Son, Mr. 
Parracombe, hath been killed by a Fall from His Horse, after 
Dinner with some Gentlemen, his particular Friends, an Affliction 
indeed great, humanly regarded, were it not also considered, how 
much happier his Lot must be, than in this Vale of Tears, etc. Ye 
young Hounds thrive apace, and ’tis thought the forward Season 
will be very favourable for their future Prey. I am your Lorp’s 
most obdt., Charles Cothill.”’ 

Perhaps the ideal run of the present time would be described 
as follows :— 

** A large field attended the Templecombe on Tuesday last at 
the popular meet at Heydigates. Will Mynors, late of the Parratts, 
carried the horn, in place of Tom Carling, now with Mr. Fletchers. 
A little time was spent in running through the shrubberies in the 
garden at Heydigates, and then the word was given for the Cant- 
lows. Will had no sooner put hounds into this famous cover than 
the dog pack proclaimed the joyous news. The fox, a traveller, 
was at once viewed away for the Three Oaks, across the rather 
heavy going of the pasture land. Coming to the Knock Brook, he 
swam it near Parson’s Pleasure, going at a pace that let the knowing 
ones know that they were in for something out of the common. 
Keeping Snib’s Farm on his right, he ran dead straight for Gallows 
Wood, where some woodmen with their teams disturbed him. 
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Swinging to his left, he went up the hill, through Bloody Lane, as 
though towards Dinsmore, but was again deflected by woodmen. 
Turning down the hill, he ran for the valley, passing Enderton 
schoolhouse, the scholars of which were much cheered by the near 
shal of the hunt. . It was now evident that he was going for the 

owns. Some of the less daring began to express the hope, that 
he might be headed. 

“Scent from the first was burning and the pace a cracker. 
After leaving Enderton he made straight for the Danesway, past 
Snub’s Titch and the Curlews, the green meadows of the pasture 
being sprinkled for miles with the relics of the field. He crossed 
the Roman Road at Orm’s Oak and at once entered the Danesway, 
going at a pace which all thought could not last. 

** At the summit of the Danesway, known as the Gallows Point, 
hounds were brought to their noses, owing to the crossing of the 
line by sheep. A man working near by was able to give the line, 
and Will, lifting beyond the Lynchets, at once hit him off, and the 
hounds resumed their rush. From this point, they went almost 
exactly straight from the head of the Danesway to the fir copse by 
Arthur’s Table. All this part of the run, being across a rolling 
grass land, was at top speed, such as no horse could live with. At 
Arthur’s ‘Table he was put from his earth by shooters who were 
netting the warren. As he could not get through them nor across 
the highway, then busy with traffic, he doubled down across the 
Starvings, where Will, the only man up at this point, although now 
three hundred yards behind hounds, caught sight of him on the 
opposite slope, romping away from hounds as though he would 
never grow old. On coming to the level, past Spinney’s End, some 
of those who had been left at the Lynchets were able to rejoin, but" 
were soon again cast out by the extreme violence of the going, 
which continued back across the Downs on a line obliquely parallel 
with his former track though a mile further to the south. It was 
supposed that he was going for the main earth in Bloody Acre 
Copse. Some workers in the strip at the edge of the Copse 
headed him at this point. He swung left-handed past Stavesacre, 
and so down to the valley by the shelving ground near Monk’s 
Charwell. Here, for some unaccountable reason, the scent, which 
had been breast-high, became catchy, and hounds lost their fox in 
the osier cars at Charwell Springs. 

*‘ Late in the afternoon, while jogging home, a second fox was 
chopped in Mr. Parsloe’s cover at Prince’s Charwell.. Hounds 
then went home. 

“The run from the Cantlows was not remarkable for any 
quality of hunting, but extremely so for pace and length. The 
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distance run, from Cantlows Wood to the Osiers, cannot have been 
less than thirteen miles, most of it indeed on the best going in the 
world, but at a racing pace, with nothing that can be called a check, 
the whole way. Some wished that the hounds might have been 
rewarded, and others that Will Mynors might have crowned his 
opening gallop with a kill, but the general feeling was one of satis- 
faction that so game a fox escaped.” 

My own interest in fox-hunting began at a very early age. I 
was born in a good hunting country, partly woodland, partly pas- 
ture. My home, during my first seven years, was within half a 
mile of the Kennels. I saw hounds on most days of my life. 
Hounds and hunting filled my imagination. I saw many meets, 
each as romantic as a circus. The huntsman and whipper-in 
seemed, then, to be the greatest men in the world, and those mild 
slaves, the hounds, the loveliest animals. 

Often, as a little child, I saw and heard hounds hunting in and 
near a covert within sight of my old home. Once, when I was, 
perhaps, five years old, the fox was hunted into our garden, and 
those glorious beings in scarlet, as well as the hounds, were all about 
my lairs, like visitants from Paradise. ‘The fox, on this occasion, 
went through a wood-shed and escaped. 

Later in my childhood, though I lived less near to the Kennels, 
I was still within about a mile of them, and saw hounds frequently 
at all seasons. In that hunting country, hunting was one of the 
interests of life ; everybody knew about it, loved, followed, watched 
and discussed it. I went to many meets, and followed many hunts 
on foot. Each of these occasions is now distinct in my mind, with 
the colour and intensity of beauty. I saw many foxes starting off 
upon their runs, with the hounds close behind them. It was then 
that I learned to admire the ease and beauty of the speed of the 
fresh fox. That leisurely hurry, which romps away from the 
hardest-trained and swiftest fox-hounds without visible effort, as 
though the hounds were weighted with lead, is the most lovely 
motion I have seen in an animal. 

No fox was the original of my Reynard, but as I was much in 
the woods as a boy, I saw foxes fairly often, considering that they 
are night-moving animals. Their grace, beauty, cleverness and 
secrecy always thrilled me. Then that kind of grin which the mask 
wears made me credit them with an almost human humour. I 
thought the fox a merry devil, though a bloody one. Then he is 
one against many, who keeps his end up, and lives, often snugly, in 
spite of the world. ‘The pirate and the night rider are nothing to 
the fox for romance and danger. This way of life of his makes it 
_ difficult to observe him in a free state at close quarters. 
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_ Once in the early spring, in the very early morning, I saw a 
vixen playing with her cubs in the open space below a beech tree. 
Once I came upon a big dog-fox in a wheelwright’s yard, and 
watched him from within a few paces for some minutes. T'wice 
I have watched half-grown cubs stalking rabbits. Twice, out 
hunting, the fox has broken covert within three yards of me. These 
are the only free foxes which I have seen at really close quarters. 
Foxes are night-moving animals. To know them well, one should 
have cat’s eyes and foxes’ habits. By the imagination alone can 
men know foxes. 3 

When I was about half-way through my poem, I found a dead 
dog-fox in a field near Cumnor Hurst. He was a fine full-grown 
fox in perfect condition ; he must have picked up poison, for he 
had not been hunted nor shot. On the pads of this dead fox I 
noticed, for the first time, the length and strength of a fox’s claws. 

Some have asked whether the ‘‘ Ghost Heath Run ”’ is founded 
on any recorded run of any real Hunt. Itisnot. It isan imaginary 
run, in a country made up of many different pieces of country, some 
of them real, some of them imaginary. 

These real and imaginary fields, woods and brooks are taken, 
as they exist, from Berkshire, where the fox lives, from Hereford- 
shire where he was found, from Trapalanda, Gloucestershire, Buck- 
inghamshire, Herefordshire, Worcestershire and Berkshire, where 
he ran, from Trapalanda where he nearly died, and from a wild and 
beautiful corner in Berkshire where he rests from his run. 

Some have asked when the poem was written. It was written 
between January 1st and May 2oth, 1919. 

Some have asked whether hunting will soon be abolished. I 
cannot tell, but think it unlikely. People do not willingly resign 
their pleasures ; men who breed horses will want to gallop them 
across country ; hunting is a pleasure, as well as an opportunity to 
gallop ; it is also an instinct in man. Some have thought that if 
** small-holdings,” that is, “ produce-gardens,” intensively culti- 
vated, of about an acre apiece, become common, so that the country 
became more rigidly enclosed than at present, hunting would be 
made almost impossible. The small holding is generally the 
property of the small farmer (like the French cultivateur), who 
fences permanently with wire and cannot take down the wire during 
the hunting season, as most English farmers do at present. Small- 
holdings will probably increase in number near towns, but farmers 
seem agreed that they can never become the national system of 
farming. The big farm, that can treat the great tract with machines, 
seems likely to be the farm of the future. ee 

Even if the small-holdings system were to prevail, it would 
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hardly prevail over the sporting instincts of the race. Beauty and 
delight are stronger than the will to work. JI am pretty sure that a 
pack of hounds, coming feathery by, at the heels of a whip’s horse, 
while the field takes station and the huntsman, drawing his horn, 
prepares to hunt, would shake the resolve of most small-holders, 
digging in their lots with thrift, industry and self-control. And 
then, if the huntsman were to blow his horn, and the hounds to 
feather on it and give tongue, and find, and go away at head, I am 
pretty sure that most of the small-holders of this race would follow 
them. It is in this race to hunt. 

I will conclude with a portrait of old Baldy Hill, the earth- 
stopper, who in the darkness of the early morning gads about on a 
pony, to “ stop ” or “‘ put-to ” all earths, in which a hard-pressed 
fox might hide. In the poem, he enters when the hunt is about to 
start, but he is an important figure in a hunting community, and 
deserves a portrait. He may come here, at the beginning, for 
Baldy Hill is at the beginning of all fox-hunts. He dates from the 
beginning of Man. I have seen many a Baldy Hill in my life ; he 
never fails to give me the feeling that he is Primitive Man survived. 
Primitive Man lived like that, in the woods, in the darkness, out- 
witting the wild things, while the rain dripped, and the owl cried, 
and the ghost came out from the grave. Baldy Hill stole the last 
litter of the last she-wolf, to.cross them with the King’s hounds. 
He was in at the death of the last wild boar. Sometimes, in looking 
at him, I think that his ashen stake must have a flint head, with 
which, on moony nights, he still creeps out, to rouse, it may be, 
the mammoth in his secret valley, or a sabre-tooth tiger, still caved 
in the woods. Life may and does shoot out into exotic forms, 
which may and do flower and perish. Perhaps when all the other 
forms of English life are gone, the Baldy Hill form, the stock form, 
will abide, still striding, head bent, with an ashen stake, after some 
wae thing, that has meat, or fur, or is difficult, or dangerous, to 
tackle. 

Old Baldy Hill, the game old cock, 

Still wore knee-gaiters and a smock. 

He bore a five foot ashen stick 

All scarred and frilled from many a click, 


Beating in covert with his sons 
To drive the pheasants to the guns. 


His face was beaten by the weather 

To wrinkled red like bellows leather. 

He had a cold clear hard blue eye. 

His snares made many a rabbit die. 

On moony nights he found it pleasant 
To stare the woods for roosting pheasant 
Up near the tree-trunk on the bough. 
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He never trod behind a plough. 

He and his two sons got their food 
From wild things in the field and wood, 
By snares, by ferrets put in holes, 

By ridding pasture-land of moles ; 

By keeping, beating, trapping, poaching 
And spaniel and retriever-coaching. 


He and his sons had special merits 
In breeding and in handling ferrets, 
Full many a snaky hob and jill 
Had bit the thumbs of Baldy Hill. 


He had no beard, but long white hair. 

He bent in gait. He used to wear 

Flowers in his smock, gold-clocks and peasen, 
And spindle-fruit in hunting season. 


I hope that he may live to wear spindle-fruit for many seasons 
tocome. Hunting makes more people happy than anything I know. 
When people are happy together, I am quite certain that they build 
up something eternal, something both beautiful and divine, which 
weakens the power of all evil things upon this life of men and women. 

I wrote these words two years ago. I pull them out to-day 
after seeing once more the beauty of a fox-hunt. It has been a 
mild winter day, with sun and a westerly wind after a night of rain. 
Going down into the valley, the fields showed distinct, the trees in 
line, the grass dead, the earth in colour, in plough, under the black 
of the hedges, and fields of roots green and bright, exquisite to see. 
Far away, the line of the downs stood out in a bold and angry blue 
under the smoke of the sky. The sun shone over all this. The 
missel-thrushes sang in the ash trees. ‘Then waverings of starlings 
and finches came over the road to me, with little creakings and 
ejaculations. 

Wondering what had driven the birds over, I stopped, and 
heard in the field beyond the smack of a whip and the rate of a 
huntsman’s voice, ‘* Yah—Milkmaid,” and there was the hunt 
coming over the pasture to the spinney. They were coming 
through a field grown about with thorn and high gorse, the gorse in 
Christmas blossom, and both gorse and thorn wet and dark from 
the rain. As I first saw them, they were coming out of a darkness 
into the light. The huntsman wore new scarlet, a little flecked 
with mud from the going. He rode a most noble dark brown 
hunter, who picked his way like a prince, and chafed, and burned 
his heart out for a find. The whip and the field went off upwind 
to the spinney end, while the huntsman took his hounds into cover, 
and gave them a note on his horn that went into men’s hearts like 
a flake of fire. 
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In less than a minute the hounds were through the little 
spinney and away over the plough to draw the woods beyond. The 
field loitered on behind them, in an Indian file, along the drain of 
the plough. The scarlet of the hunt gave a beauty the more to the 
fields, the earth, the roots, and the black lines of the thorns. The 
parse in the drain flashed about the horses’ feet like little wings of 

re. . 

In a minute or two they had passed into and through the wood, 
and so on to the bigger covers. I saw the soft scarlet bob away out 
of sight, with horsemen in Indian file loitering after. 

~All along the road, for the next two miles, I saw watchers at 
hedges, or standing in carts and cars, trying to catch a glimpse of 
them. In one field of roots, a shoot, both guns and keepers, had 
left its sport and had climbed up a rise to see the greater sport. 
They stood there with their spaniels, staring. In one ploughed 
field three plough-teams were halted against the sky, like bronzes 
of patience, while the ploughmen stood in the hedges watching. 

All these were kindled and cheered by the beauty and glory 
of the horses, the colour, life and manhood of the sport, and the 
sympathy that linked that world to friendship and fellowship. 
Religion moved thus once, so did poetry. 
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IN NORMANDY 


SAW her first when it was eventide, 

When day and night in twilight meet, 

The flowers were sleeping all around her feet 
And rustling reeds grew tall on either side 
Where sedgy leaves the glist’ning waters ride ; 
The evening air was cool and very sweet, 
Behind her fields of green unripened wheat 
Stretched like a waveless ocean far and wide. 


I might have waited longer there, until 

Her beauty wearied my accustomed eyes : 
Instead I left the town beneath the hill, 

Left the broad corn fields, left the low grey skies ; 
Yet, like unfinished sketches artists prize, 

The memory of her face is with me still. 


LAURENCE Hope. 


’ 


Note.—‘In Normandy” is an example of Laurence Hope’s youthful 
verse, and was written long before the publication of ‘‘The Indian Love 
Lyrics.” It is extracted from a privately printed pamphlet once in the possession 
of the late William Heinemann. 
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MEDEA GOES SHOPPING 
CHOOSING A WEDDING GIFT 


By MAURICE BARING 


Medea chooses a Wedding Present. ; 

Jason, married to Medea, repudiates her and marries Glauce. 
Medea sent Glauce a poisoned robe, which burnt her to death. 

Scene: A Shop in Corinth. Discovered Glauce looking at some 
models and Medea looking at something else. 


Mepea: (éo Glauce). Is there nobody in this shop who can 
attend to me? I’ve been waiting a quarter of an hour. (Glauce 
stares at her icily.) Oh, I beg your pardon? Oh, it’s darling 
Glauce. How funny! You know how shortsighted Iam. You 
are just the person I wanted to see. Jason has been telling me. I 
do congratulate you. I think it’s such an excellent plan. . You see 
I never could have left the poor old thing. It would have been too 
great ashame. You must be kind to him and see that he has his 
cup of goat’s milk, boiled, you know, every night, and only a pint of 
Chian wine in the evening. All the doctors say that for his age 
he’s wonderfully well preserved. But he must be careful. 

Griauce: I’m afraid I must go. 

_ Mepea: You mustn’t let me be in the way. I can come any 
time. | 
Guiauce: Thank you very much. I have seen everything I 
wanted to see. 

Mepea : Of course, darling, you get everything from Carthage. 
What a lovely frock that is! So Punic. 

Giauce: It’s very old. My maid just threw it together. 
Goodbye. 

Mepga : Goodbye, darling. 


(Exit Glauce.) 
(Enter a Salesman.) 


Mepea : I want something for a wedding present for a friend. 
Something she can wear in the evening. Not too expensive. But 
something that will look nice and make an effect. 

SALESMAN : Certainly Madam. We have some very nice 
Carthage models. 3 . 

Mepea : I’m afraid I can’t run to that. 

SALESMAN : Is it a dress you want, Madam ? 

Mepga : No, nota dress, a cloak. Something to wear for going 
out to a feast, a “‘ Terpsichore ” Exodos. 
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SALESMAN : Yes, Madam. Anamphitheatre cloak. (Showing 
a cloak.) This is very much worn now. Halcyon feathers and 
petals of asphodel. Quite a novelty. ‘The Queen of Crete ordered 
six of them yesterday. Just the thing for Olympia. Stylish with- 
out being loud. And a real bargain, thirteen talents. Can be 
worn in the daytime or in the evening, and suitable for half- 
mourning. 

Mepea : I don’t want mourning. It’s for a wedding present. 

SALESMAN : I quite understand, Madam. We’ve a very nice 
peplos in orange pungee. Indian silk is very fashionable just now. 

MepgEA : It’s too young-looking. 

SALESMAN: Yes, Madam. A second marriage, perhaps. 
We’ve the very thing. Here’s a chiton. Our own model. Persian 
muslin. We call it the Amazon. 

Mepea : I don’t want a riding habit. 

SALESMAN : We’ve a very nice chlamys, Madam; cerulean 
silk, trimmed with imitation pearls. Oeyda. 

Mepea : How much is that ? 

SALESMAN : Eleven talents, Madam. It’s reduced. We were 
asking twelve for it. 

Mepea : It doesn’t seem very fresh. 

SALESMAN : It’s slightly shop-soiled, and on account of that I 
could take something off. I could let you have it, Madam, for ten 
talents, thirty drachmas, and seventy-five obols. 

MepeEa: I’m afraid all these models are too expensive. I 
think [ll buy the stuff and run it up at home. Can I see some 
stuff ? 

SALESMAN : For a peplos or a chiton, Madam ? 

Mepea: I think it had better be a chiton. 

SALESMAN : Quite so, Madam. Stockinette or crépe ? 

Mepea : Not stockinette. 

SALESMAN : This, Madam, is a beautiful material, just come in, 
called Golden Fleece taffetas. 

Mepea : That wouldn’t do at all. 

SALESMAN : We’ve some very nice Etrurian muslin. 

Mepea : Can I see it ? 

SALESMAN: Certainly, Madam (throws out the stuff on the 
counter). . 

Mepea: How much is that ? 

SALESMAN : It’s really given away, Madam, ten drachmas a 
yard. 

Mepea : It’s too flimsy. 

SALESMAN: Perhaps, Madam. Not quite important enough 
for an occasion. Now, here’s a new material, just in from Athens. 
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Georgette, called after the Gorgon sisters. We have it in mauve, 
pink, and grey. The Medusa shade is very much sought after. 
Mepea: That would do all right for the day, but I don’t think 


it would show by lamplight. 
SALESMAN : We can see in a moment, Madam. I will darken 


the room. 


(The room is darkened but for one smalllamp. The sales- 
man waves the material in front of the lamp.) 
Mepea : It’s flat by lamplight. The wedding torches would 

kill it. 

SALESMAN : Here’s something from Africa, Madam, Moorish 
kraipnos, it’s called. Just the thing for a wedding, not too young, 
and yet quite bridal. 

Mepea : How much is it ? 

SALESMAN : That would be for you, Madam, as you’re an old 
customer, fifty drachmas a yard. 

~ Mepea: Double width ? 

SALESMAN : ‘Thirty-one inches, Madam. 

Mepea : It’s very dear. 

SALESMAN : We have some cheap organdies, Madam. White 
and crushed arbutus. 

Mepea: ‘That would be too light. 

SALESMAN : We’ve some beautiful “‘ charmatodes ”’ satin, or 
some cream tussore, or a saffron bombychine, very hymeneal. 

Mepea : I suppose the “ Sphinx ” kraipnos is very expensive ? 

SALESMAN (showing some): Not at all, Madam. This only runs 
to thirty drachmas a yard, double width. 

Mepea : That would do, but I don’t like the colour. 

SALESMAN: We could do it you in magenta and golden—I 
mean silver fleece shades. 

Mepea : I think I'll have it dyed. I’ll send you the dye. I’ve 
an excellent precious dye at home, made of Centaur’s blood, by a 
little man. Could you use that? 

SALESMAN : Certainly, Madam. The “‘ Nessus ” preparation, 
I puss ? It is, of course, Madam, as you know, highly inflam- 
mable. 

MepeEA: But I suppose it wouldn’t be very dangerous unless 
worn next to the skin ? 

SALESMAN : No, Madam, not unless worn next to the skin. 
But if it was worn next to the skin it would certainly blister—as it’s 
for a jumper—I mean a chiton— 

Mepea : I’m not sure I shall make it into a jumper, and it’s for 
a chilly person. 
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SALESMAN : Quite so, Madam. How many yards may I put 
up for you, Madam ? 

Mepea : Three and a half, please. 

SALESMAN: I'll just measure it for you, Madam. (He 
measures 1t.) Very nice weather we’ve been having lately. 

MepgEA : The climate’s so changeable, one never knows what 
to wear. 

SALESMAN: ‘That was a dreadful thing about poor Mr. 
Phaethon. 

MepeEA: Dreadful, but if inexperienced whips will drive the 
sun— 

SALESMAN : Exactly so, Madam. Nothing seems to get any 
safer. Is it to be entered to account, or shall I send it ? 

MepeEa: Yes, please enter it, and send it, as soon as you have 
dyed it, to Queen Medea, the Palace. 

SALESMAN : Yes, Your Majesty (writes down and reads, as he 
writes), Her Majesty, the Queen of Corinth. 

MepEA: No, no, no. Queen Medea, the Palace, Corinth. 


WHY SHOULD WE BE BULLIED BY 
THE DEAD? 


By STACY AUMONIER 


T is quite evident that as the years progress, the work of the 
[ssote will become simpler. Not that social problems are 

becoming simpler, they are becoming more complex ; but the 
machinery for recording their ebb and flow, their effect upon 
character, their repercussion upon the individual, works more 
smoothly, truthfully, and rapidly. People like President Harding 
or Mr. Lloyd George cannot go out of their front door, or foozle 
a shot on the ninth green, without being snapshotted, sketched, 
and probably filmed. Their faces are as familiar to us as those of 
our own relatives. Practically everything they utter is taken down, 
printed, broadcasted and analysed. The tones of their voices are 
imprisoned for ever in a thousand gramophone boxes. Their 
tastes, peculiarities, size of hats, passions, prejudices, even the size 
and quality of their meals and smiles, are recorded and verified. 
In twenty years’ time it would be useless for one of them to say, 
“* T was not that kind of man.” Civilisation has got them taped, as 
it were. 

What would we not give for this intimate knowledge of 
Lincoln, Burke, Plato or Leonardo da Vinci ? 

History in the form of relentless truth is only just beginning. 
The further we go back, the more blurry become our historical 
records. History is now emerging from the myth. In this respect 
the cinema—much as one may dislike it—is playing an important 
part. Important events are being filmed, stowed away, and card- 
indexed. ‘The prospect has an appalling side. One visualises the 
day coming when not only royal weddings, prize-fights and foot- 
ball matches may be truthfully recorded, but there may be vast 
State machinery at work day and night, a diabolical combination of 
cinema and dictaphone, so that at any moment some one may tap 
you on the shoulder and say : 

“Aha! my lad. What were you doing at 10.37 last Friday 
night ? You come along with me.” 

And then the awful individual may lead you to the State 
Records Office, into Block 117, and then into Department 4776 G, 
and he will look up Folio 97433, Section MX 3, and he will forth- 
with produce rolls and scrolls. And lo! you will hear your own 
voice saying exactly what you did to the girl, or else you will see 
the wretched victim that you murdered choking in your own hands. 
Witnesses will not be necessary. This is the unpleasant side of the 
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picture, a side so flagrantly tampering with the liberty of the subject 
that even the onslaughts of the prohibitionists pale into insignifi- 
cance. For when the liberty of the subject only concerns the liberty 
to do good actions, it ceases to be liberty. 

On the other hand, with all these recording facilities, what a 
chance there seems to be to start history all over again! That is 
to say, a history that records not merely dates, and battles, revo- 
lutions and royal intrigues, but a homely record of all living people, 
so that we may begin to understand that human passions and 
frailties, humour and courage are a common lot. 

History as set forth in the history text-books has never been 
any good to any one. It has fanned international hatreds, given 
every small boy in every country a distorted sense of his own 
country’s virtues and achievements, and taught him to worship 
power and glory. Why should it be less vulgar to boast and swag- 
ger about one’s own country than about oneself ? It has, moreover, 
always got its accents wrong, its morals wrong, its values wrong. 
It is a record of dead dates, dead kings, dead dynasties, and dead 
battles. The past is obstructing us, harrying us, crushing us. 
Weare being bullied by the dead. Before the Great War came you 
could not have found a hundred people in any country who would 
have said : “‘ I hope there will be a great war.”” And yet hundreds 
of millions of people were involved in it, and conducted it with 
religious fervour. What strange power is at the back of all this ? 
Is it the voice of the dead ? Here we have the strange spectacle of 
the whole world individually straining towards the stars, and 
collectively rushing down the steep place into the sea. We cannot 
shake these ghosts off. 

The Irish individually are the most charming people on the 
earth. How splendid it would be if they could collectively forget 
that they had a history, if they would refuse to be bullied by their 
dead! How much easier it would be in Europe if the schools of 
France and Germany would scrap their history-books, and spend 
the money visiting each other’s beauty-spots, studying each other’s 
homes and poets and philosophers! Bernard Shaw once wrote : 
‘* All the sweetness of religion is conveyed to the world by the hands 
of story-tellers and image-makers.”’ at 

This is perfectly true. It is only when the poet and the artist 
have stepped in that the dreary record has shown signs of vitality. 
Isn’t Hamlet as historical a Aa as the actual life of Henry the 
Eighth? You may deny this on the grounds that Hamlet never 
actually lived and Henry the Eighth did. Granted. But in the 
scale of its value upon the human structure I contend that Hamlet 
was a more substantial fact than Henry the Eighth. Hamlet bred a 
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thousand spiritual children, and will go on doing so so long as 
humanity lasts. The physical exuberances of Henry the Eighth 
have by this time probably worked themselves out, or have reached 
their limit in some Billingsgate fish-wife. Who knows or cares 
anything about Philip the Fourth of Spain, except that he made a 
good model for Velasquez? Isn’t the spirit which invoked Keats 
to write of ‘‘ magic casements opening on the foam ” as real and 
enduring a fact as the rivets in Brooklyn Bridge ? 

The trouble with history up to now has been that it has 
blandly accepted Brooklyn Bridge but denied magic casements. 

The internecine animosities, jealousies, and vendettas which 
are at present pushing the nations of the world this way and that, 
harassing them, stifling them, are not our affairs; they are the 
affairs of the dead. 

One may argue, not unreasonably, that if the dead have handed 
us down this legacy of hatred and reactionaryism, they have also 
handed us down all the good things as well. ‘This is perfectly true, 
but if civilisation is to advance it- must show some of the sturdy 
qualities of the individual. It must have the courage to dis- 
criminate, to lop off the dead branches. A man who sincerely 
desires to make himself a decent citizen doesn’t nurture his father’s 
grievances against his next-door neighbour. On the contrary, his 
concern is more with the unborn than with the dead. He thinks 
of his son and his next-door neighbour’s son. The world is to be 
theirs in the fulness of time, and he prepares for this. However 
badly the neighbour may have treated his father, it is dead history. 
He 1s not going to have his son bullied into vengeance by the dead. 
The boy is too precious to him. Is it too much to expect nations 
to be as independent as individuals? Is it too much to expect 
nations to think more of the unborn than of the defunct, whose 
story in any case has not been even reliably recorded? Who 
knows ?—perhaps his father was not so infallibly right, after all ! 

But now that we are arriving at these more reliable processes 
of historical recording, it becomes an urgent matter for us to con- 
sider carefully what is valuable to remember and reveal. Quite 
recently I saw a film entitled “‘ The Three Reigns.” It was claimed 
as a valuable contribution to history. It comprised some of the 
earliest films ever made, and the pictures revealed a series of 
incidents in the lives of Queen Victoria, King Edward and King 
George. After watching it for an hour and a half, I and a friend 
who was with me came to the conclusion that the whole thing was 
a complete bore, a redundant nuisance. One became fed up with 
Life-Guards trotting up Whitehall, and aged generals marching at 
royal funerals to the music of Chopin’s funeral march. 'The 
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whole thing gave one no idea of the times. It seemed an endless 
fustian repetition. One yearned to see the interior of a cab- 
shelter sixty years ago, or even of a club or an ale-house. 

Where were the story-teller and the image-maker ? How did 
a crowd behave in those days? What were the subtle qualities in 
social life, in work or sport, which separated it from or linked it to 
this age? The story-teller and the image-maker have got to get 
busy. They have got to begin recording history in such a way as 
shall prove that every nation and every people, in spite of their 
inequalities, weaknesses, and native postures which may jar each 
other, have a common spool on which to weave the fabric of a 
finer human comity. The visions they invoke must embrace the 
simplest records of mother-love, of surprising loyalty, of that broad 
tolerance which comes with the quick response to humour, to 
understanding, to the appreciation of dear familiar tribulations. 
So that in the end we may realise that beneath these apparently 
unsolvable problems of civil, political and national indifference, 
there is a common heritage of love. Then shall the world ring, 
not with the menaces of the dead, but with the laughter of children. 
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A NOTE ON THE EINSTEIN THEORY 


By MAX BEERBOHM 


T is said that there are, besides Dr. Einstein himself, only 
& men who can claim to have grasped the Theory in full. 

I cannot claim to be either of these. But I do know a good 
thing when I see it; and here is a thing that is excellent in its kind— 
romantically excellent in a kind that is itself high. When I think 
of rays being deflected by gravity, and of parallel lines at long last 
converging so that there isn’t perhaps, after all, any such thing as 
Infinity, I draw a very deep breath indeed. The attempt to con- 
ceive Infinity had always been quite arduous enough for me. But 
to imagine the absence of it ; to feel that perhaps we and all the 
stars beyond our ken are somewhere cosily (though awfully) closed 
in by certain curves beyond which is nothing; and to convince 
myself, by the way, that this exterior nothing is not (in virtue of 
being nothing) something, and therefore... but I lose the 
thread. 

Enough that I never lose the thrill. It excites, it charms me to 
think of elderly great mathematicians of this and that nation 
packing their portmanteaus whenever there is to be a solar eclipse 
and travelling over land and sea to the Lick Observatory, or to 
some hardly accessible mountain-top in Kamskatka, and there 
testing, to the best of their power, the soundness or unsoundness 
of the tremendous Theory. So far, the weather has not been very 
favourable to these undertakings. Nature, who is proud and 
secretive, has opposed many clouds to the batteries of telescopes. 
But she has had only a partial success, it seems. Some observations 
have been more or less clearly made, some conclusions more or less 
clearly drawn. And these more or less clearly point to the likelihood 
that what Dr. Einstein in his humdrum home evolved from his 
inner consciousness is all delightfully correct. 

But is the British public delighted ? It gives no sign of being 
so. Its newspapers did at the first news of Einstein’s existence try, 
very honourably, to excite it about Einstein and even about his 
work. It would not be excited. Strange! The tamest batting of 
Hertfordshire v. Australia, the feeblest goal-keeping of Wormwood 
Scrubbs v. Hornsey Rise, the lightest word that falls from the lips 
of the least accomplished negro boxer, are better “ copy ” than 
any challenge to our notion of the Cosmos. This is all the stranger 
because the public is not careless of other things than Sport. Its 
passionate interest in archeology, for instance, rose to boiling-point, 
only the other day: it could mot hear too much about the tomb of 
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Tutankhamen, nor tire of debating whether or not the bunes of that 
king might rightly be disturbed. Why never a word as to the dis- 
turbance of our belief that parallel lines can nowhere converge? I 
haven’t grudged Tutankhamen the renewal and immense enlarge- 
ment of the fame he once had. I have but deplored the huge cold 
shoulder turned on the living Einstein. 

Newton, no greater an innovator than he, is popular enough. 
Everybody knows something about Gravitation—and all about the 
apple. Perhaps if Newton had not mentioned that apple, he too 
would be generally ignored. It is a great advantage for a discoverer 
to have been inspired by some homely little incident. Newton and 
the apple, Copernicus and the whipping-top, James Watt and the 
kettle. But Einstein and ? Poor Einstein ! | 

Men of his magnitude are not out for popularity ? True ; but 
this does not mean that popularity would be disagreeable to them. 
When the newspapers were trying to make Relativity a household 
word, I read an account of Einstein, written by one who knew him, 
and enhanced by a photograph of him. A very human person, I 
gathered ; far from stand-off-ish ; a player of the fiddle; the 
constant smoker of a large pipe ; a genial, though thoughtful, critic 
of current things. I liked his views on education. Why all this 
forcing of a child’s memory ? Memory—a matter of little moment. 
Let the child be taught to see, and to think, for itself. And let every 
child be taught a trade. And “ after all,’ said Einstein, dismissing 
tuition, ‘‘ the best thing in the world is a happy face.” It was clear 
from the photograph that his own face was a happy one. But I 
discerned in it a certain wistfulness, too—the wistfulness of a 
thorough good fellow whose work somehow repels the attention of 
that good fellow, the average man. My heart went out to him. I 
wished I could help him. And now, I think, I can. Hark ! 

Yesterday afternoon I was walking on the coast-road from 
Rapallo to Zoagli when I saw approaching in the distance a man of 
strenuous gait, and of aspect neither Italian nor English. His brow 
was bare to the breeze ; and as he drew near I perceived the brow 
to be a fine one ; and as he drew nearer still I perceived the face 
to be a very happy one—with just a hint in it of wistfulness, which, 
however, vanished at my words, “ Dr. Einstein, 1 presume?”’ He 
clapped a cordial hand on my shoulder; he treated me as an 
old friend, as a brother, and insisted that we should sit together 
on the low wall that divides the road from the cliff. Presently— 
after he had praised the sun and the sea, and had expressed an ardent 
sympathy with Fascismo, and with Socialismo, not less—I said to 
him, ‘‘ Master (if one who is not a disciple may so address you), 
tell me: What was it that first put you on the track of the tremendous 
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Theory?” He knitted his fine brow, saying that his memory was 
not a very good one ; but after a while he remembered, and spoke 
to me as follows : ESE 

‘“ One winter’s evening, after a hard day’s work, I was sitting 
by my fire-side—for I have an open fire in the English fashion, not 
a stove: I like to sit watching the happy faces in the coals—when 
my eye lighted on the tongs in the fender. Of course it had often 
lighted on them before ; but this time it carried to my brain a 
message which my brain could not understand. ‘ Here,’ I mused, 
‘are two perfectly parallel lines. And yet, and yet, they meet at the 
extreme ends. How is that?’ My friend Professor Schultz had 
promised to drop in and smoke a pipe with me that evening, and 
when he came I drew his attention to the phenomenon. He knelt 
down by the fender, pushed his spectacles up on to his forehead, 
gazed closely, and muttered, ‘ Gott in Himmel—ja!’ I asked him 
—for he is a very ready man—if he had any explanation to offer. He 
rose from his knees and sat down on a chair heavily, burying his head 
in his hands. Suddenly he sprang to his feet. ‘ Einstein,’ he said, 
‘I believe I have it! I believe that the iron-worker who made those 
bars must have heated them red-hot and then bent the ends towards 
each other.’ Dear old Schultz! Always so ready !—so shallow ! 
I suppose I ought not to have laughed ; but I did; and Schultz 
went out in some anger. It was dawn when I rose from the fire- 
side. The fire had long ago burnt itself out, and I was stiff with 
cold. But my mind was all a-glow with the basic principles of 
Relativismus.” 

“The world,” I said quietly, ‘“ shall hear of this, Dr. Einstein.” 
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CHARLEY’S COUP 


By JACK LONDON 
Pisses our most laughable exploit on the fish patrol, and 


at the same time our most dangerous one, was when we 

rounded in, at a single haul, an even score of wrathful 
fishermen. Charley called it a “ coop,” having heard Neil Parting- 
ton use the term; but I think he misunderstood the word, and 
thought it meant “ coop,” to catch, to trap. The fishermen, how- 
ever, coup or coop, must have called it a Waterloo, for it was the 
severest stroke ever dealt them by the fish patrol, while they had 
invited it by open and impudent defiance of the law. 

During what is called the “‘ open season ”’ the fishermen might 
catch as many salmon as their luck allowed and their boats could 
hold. But there was one important restriction. From sun-down 
Saturday night to sun-up Monday morning, they were not permitted 
to set a net. This was a wise provision on the part of the Fish 
Commission, for it was necessary to give the spawning salmon some 
opportunity to ascend the river and lay their eggs. And this law, 
with only an occasional violation, had been obediently observed by 
the Greek fishermen who caught salmon for the canneries and the 
market. 

One Sunday morning, Charley received a telephone call from a 
friend in Collinsville, who told him that the full force of fishermen 
was out with its nets. Charley and I jumped into our salmon boat 
and started for the scene of the trouble. With a light favouring 
wind at our back we went through the Carquinez Straits, crossed 
Suisun Bay, passed the Ship Island Light, and came upon the whole 
fleet at work. 

But first let me describe the method by which they worked. The 
net used is what is known as a gill-net. It has a simple diamond- 
shaped mesh which measures at least seven and one-half inches 
between the knots. From five to seven and even eight hundred 
feet in length, these nets are only a few feet wide. They are not 
stationary, but float with the current, the upper edge supported on 
the surface by floats, the lower edge sunk by means of leaden weights. 

This arrangement keeps the net upright in the current and 
effectually prevents all but the smaller fish from ascending the river. 
The salmon, swimming near the surface, as is their custom, run 
their heads through these meshes, and are prevented from going on 
through by their larger girth of body, and from going back because 
of their gills, which catch in the mesh. It requires two fishermen 
to set such a net,—one to row the boat, while the other, standing in 
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the stern, carefully pays out the net. When it is all out, stretching 
directly across the stream, the men make their boat fast to one end 
of the net and drift along with it. 

As we came upon the fleet of law-breaking fishermen, each boat 
two or three hundred yards from its neighbours, and boats and nets 
dotting the river as far as we could see, Charley said : 

“T’ve only one regret, lad, and that is that I haven’t a thousand 
arms so as to be able to catch them all. As it is, we'll only be able 
to catch one boat, for while we are tackling that one it will be up nets 
and away with the rest.” 

As we drew closer, we observed none of the usual flurry and 
excitement which our appearance invariably produced. Instead, 
each boat lay quietly by its net, while the fishermen favoured us 
with not the slightest attention. 

“‘Tt’s curious,” Charley muttered. ‘‘ Can it be they don't 
recognise us ? ” 

I said that it was impossible, and Charley agreed ; yet there was a 
whole fleet, manned by men who knew us only too well, and who 
took no more notice of us than if we were a hay scow or a pleasure 

acht. 
This did not continue to be the case, however, for as we bore 
down upon the nearest net, the men to whom it belonged detached 
their boat and rowed slowly toward the shore. The rest of the 
boats showed no sign of uneasiness. 

“"That’s funny,” was Charley’s remark. ‘“‘ But we can con- 
fiscate the net, at any rate.” 

We lowered sail, picked up one end of the net, and began to heave 
it into the boat. But at the first heave we heard a bullet zip-zipping 
past us on the water, followed by the faint report of a rifle. The 
men who had rowed ashore were shooting at us. At the next heave 
a second bullet went zipping past, perilously near. Charley took 
a turn around a pin and sat down. There were no more shots. 
But as soon as he began to heave in, the shooting recommenced. 

“That settles it,” he said, flinging the end of the net overboard. 
“You fellows want it worse than we do, and you can have it.” 

We rowed over toward the next net, for Charley was intent on 
finding out whether or not we were face to face with an organised 
defiance. As we approached, the two fishermen proceeded to cast 
off from their net and row ashore, while the first two rowed back and 
made fast to the net we had abandoned. And at the second net we 
were greeted by rifle shots till we desisted and went on to the third, 
where the manceuvre was again repeated. 

Then we gave it up, completely routed, and hoisted sail and 
started on the long windward beat back to Benicia. A number of 
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Sundays went by, on each of which the law was persistently violated. 
Yet, short of an armed force of soldiers, we could do nothing. The 
fishermen had hit upon a new idea and were using it for all it was 
worth, while there seemed no way by which we could get the better 
of them. 

About this time Neil Partington happened along from the Lower 
Bay, where he had been for a number of weeks. With him was 
Nicholas, the Greek boy who had helped us in our raid on the 
oyster pirates, and the pair of them took a hand. We made our 
arrangements carefully. It was planned that while Charley and I 
tackled the nets, they were to be hidden ashore so as to ambush the 
fishermen who landed to shoot at us. 

It was a pretty plan. Even Charley said it was. But we reckoned 
not half so well as the Greeks. They forestalled us by ambushing 
Neil and Nicholas and taking them prisoners, while, as of old, 
bullets whistled about our ears when Charley and I attempted to 
take possession of the nets. When we were again beaten off, 
Neil Partington and Nicholas were released. They were rather 
shamefaced when they put in an appearance, and Charley chaffed 
them unmercifully. But Neil chaffed back, demanding to know 
why Charley’s imagination had not long since overcome the 
difficulty. 

“* Just you wait ; the idea’ll come all right,” Charley promised. 

“Most probably,” Neil agreed. ‘‘ But I’m afraid the salmon 
will be exterminated first, and then there will be no need for it 
when it does come.” 

Neil Partington, highly disgusted with his adventure, departed 
for the Lower Bay, taking Nicholas with him, and Charley and I 
were left to our own resources. ‘This meant that the Sunday 
fishing would be left to itself, too, until such time as Charley’s 
idea happened along. I puzzled my head a good deal to find 
out some way of checkmating the Greeks, as also did Charley, and 
we broached a thousand expedients which on discussion proved 
worthless. ; 

The fishermen, on the other hand, were in high feather, and their 
boasts went up and down the river to add to our discomfiture. 
Among all classes of them we became aware of a growing insubordi- 
nation. We were beaten, and they were losing respect for us. 
With the loss of respect, contempt began to arise. Charley began 
to be spoken of as the ‘‘ olda woman,” and I received my rating as 
the “‘ pee-wee kid.” The situation was fast becoming unbearable, 
and we knew that we should have to deliver a stunning stroke at the 
Greeks in order to regain the old-time respect in which we had 
stood. 
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Then one morning the ideacame. We were down on Steamboat 
Wharf, where the river steamers made their landings, and where we 
found a group of amused long-shoremen and loafers listening to the 
hard-luck tale of a sleepy-eyed young fellow in long sea-boots. He 
was a sort of amateur fisherman, he said, fishing for the local market 
of Berkeley. Now Berkeley was on the Lower Bay, thirty miles 
away. On the previous night, he said, he had set his net and dozed 
off to sleep in the bottom of the boat. 

The next he knew it was morning, and he opened his eyes to find 
his boat rubbing softly against the piles of Steamboat Wharf at 
Benicia. Also he saw the river steamer Apache lying ahead of him, 
and a couple of deck hands disentangling the shreds of his net from 
the paddle-wheel. In short, after he had gone to sleep, his fisher- 
man’s riding light had gone out, and the Apache had run over 
his net. Though torn pretty well to pieces, the net in some way 
still remained foul, and he had had a thirty-mile tow out of his 
course. 

Charley nudged me with his elbow. I grasped his thought on 
the instant, but objected : 

“‘ We can’t charter a steamboat.” 

“Don’t intend to,” he rejoined. “ But let’s run over to Turner’s 
Shipyard. I’ve something in my mind there that may be of use 
to us.” 

And over we went to the shipyard, where Charley led the way to 
the Mary Rebecca, lying hauled out on the ways, where she was being 
cleaned and overhauled. She was a scow-schooner we both knew 
well, carrying a cargo of one hundred and forty tons and a spread of 
canvas greater than other schooner on the bay. 

““ How d’ye do, Ole,” Charley greeted a big blue-shirted Swede 
whe was greasing the jaws of the main gaff with a piece of pork 
rind. 

Ole grunted, puffed away at his pipe, and went on greasing. The 
captain of a bay schooner is supposed to work with his hands just 
as well as the men. 

Ole Ericsen verified Charley’s conjecture that the Mary Rebecca, 
as soon as launched, would run up the San Joaquin River nearly to 
Stockton for a load of wheat. Then Charley made his proposition 
and Ole Ericsen shook his head. 

“* Just a hook, one good-sized hook,”’ Charley pleaded. 

“ No, Ay tank not,’’ said Ole Ericsen. “ Der Mary Rebecca yust 
hang up on efery mud-bank with that hook. Ay don’t want to 
lose der Mary Rebecca. She’s all Ay got.” 

“No, no,” Charley hurried to explain. ‘‘ We can put the end 
of the hook through the bottom from the outside, and fasten it on 
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the inside with a nut. After it’s done its work, why, all we have to 
do is to go down into the hold, unscrew the nut, and out drops the 
hook. ‘Then drive a wooden peg into the hole, and the Mary 
Rebecca will be all right again.” 

Ole Ericsen was obstinate for a long time ; but in the end, after 
we had had dinner with him, he was brought round to consent. 

“ Ay do it, by Yupiter!”’ he said, striking one huge fist into the 
palm of the other hand. “ But yust hurry you up wid der hook. 
Der Mary Rebecca slides into der water to-night.”’ 

It was Saturday, and Charley had need to hurry. We headed for 
the shipyard blacksmith shop, where, under Charley’s directions, a 
most generously curved hook of heavy steel was made. Back we 
hastened to the Mary Rebecca. Aft of the great centre-board case, 
through what was properly her keel, a hole was bored. The end 
of the hook was inserted from the outside, and Charley, on the 
inside, screwed the nut on tightly. As it stood complete, the hook 
projected over a foot beneath the bottom of the schooner. Its 
curve was something like the curve of a sickle, but deeper. 

In the late afternoon the Mary Rebecca was launched, and pre- 
parations were finished for the start up-river next morning. Charley 
and Ole intently studied the evening sky for signs of wind, for 
without a good breeze our project was doomed to failure. They 
agreed that there were all the signs of a stiff westerly wind—not 
the ordinary afternoon sea-breeze, but a half-gale, which even then 
was springing up. 

Next morning found their predictions verified. ‘The sun was 
shining brightly, but something more than a half-gale was shrieking 
up the Carquinez Straits, and the Mary Rebecca got under way 
with two reefs in her mainsail and one in her foresail. We found it 
quite rough in the Straits and in Suisun Bay; but as the water 
grew more land-locked it became calm, though without let-up in the 
wind. 

Off Ship Island Light the reefs were shaken out, and at Charley’s 
suggestion a big fisherman’s staysail was made all ready for hoisting, 
and the maintopsail, bunched into a cap at the masthead, was over- 
hauled so that it could be set on an instant’s notice. 

We were tearing along, wing-and-wing, before the wind, foresail 
to starboard and mainsail to port, as we came upon the salmon fleet. 
There they were, boats and nets, as on that first Sunday when they 
had bested us, strung out evenly over the river as far as we could 
see. A narrow space on the right-hand side of the channel was left 
clear for steamboats, but the rest of the river was covered with the 
wide-stretching nets. The narrow space was our logical course, but 
Charley at the wheel, steered the Mary Rebecca straight for the nets. 
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This did not cause any alarm among the fishermen, because up-river 
sailing craft are always provided with “ shoes ” on the ends of their 
keels, which permit them to slip over the nets without fouling 
them. 

“Now she takes it!” Charley cried, as we dashed across the 
middle of a line of floats which marked a net. At one end of this 
line was a small barrel buoy, at the other the two fishermen in their 
boat. Buoy and boat at once began to draw together, and the 
fishermen to cry out, as they were jerked after us. A couple of 
minutes later we hooked a second net, and then a third, and in this 
fashion we tore straight up through the centre of the fleet. 

The consternation we spread among the fishermen was tre- 
mendous. As fast as we hooked a net the two ends of it, buoy and 
boat, came together as they dragged out astern ; and so many buoys 
and boats, coming together at such breakneck speed, kept the 
fishermen on the jump to avoid smashing into one another. Also, 
they shouted at us like mad to heave to into the wind, for they took 
it as some drunken prank on the part of scow-sailors, little dreaming 
that we were the fish patrol. 

The drag of a single net is very heavy, and Charley and Ole 
Ericsen decided that even in such a wind ten nets were all the 
Mary Rebecca could take along with her. So when we had hooked 
ten nets, with ten boats containing twenty men streaming along 
behind us, we veered to the left out of the fleet and headed toward 
Collinsville. 

We were all jubilant. Charley was handling the wheel as though 
he were steering the winning yacht home in a race. The two 
sailors who made up the crew of the Mary Rebecca were grinning 
a joking. Ole Ericsen was rubbing his huge hands in child-like 
glee. 

“ Ay tank you fish patrol fallers never ban so lucky as when you 
sail with Ole Ericsen,” he was saying, when a rifle cracked sharply 
astern, and a bullet gouged along the newly-painted cabin, glanced 
on a nail, and sang shrilly onward into space. 

_ This was too much for Ole Ericsen. At sight of his beloved 
paintwork thus defaced, he jumped up and shook his fist at the 
fishermen ; but a second bullet smashed into the cabin not six 
inches from his head, and he dropped down to the deck under cover 
of the rail. 

_ All the fishermen had. rifles, and they now opened a general 
fusillade. We were all driven to cover—even Charley, who was 
compelled to desert the wheel. Had it not been for the heavy drag 
of the nets, we would inevitably have broached to at the mercy of 
the enraged fishermen. But the nets, fastened to the bottom of the 
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Mary Rebecca well aft, held her stern into the wind, and she con- 
tinued to plough on, though somewhat erratically. 

Charley, lying on the deck, could just manage to reach the lower 
spokes of the wheel ; but while he could steer after a fashion, it was 
very awkward. Ole Ericsen bethought himself of a large piece of 
sheet steel in the empty hold. It was in fact a plate from the side of 
the New Jersey, a steamer which had recently been wrecked outside 
the Golden Gate, and in the salving of which the Mary Rebecca had 
taken part. 

Crawling carefully along the deck, the two sailors, Ole, and 
myself got the heavy plate on deck and aft, where we reared it as a 
shield between the wheel and the fishermen. The bullets whanged 
and banged against it till it rang like a bull’s-eye, but Charley grinned 
in its shelter, and coolly went on steering. 

So we raced along, behind us a howling, screaming bedlam of 
wrathful Greeks, Collinsville ahead, and bullets spat-spatting all 
around us. 

“ Ole,”’ Charley said ina faint voice, “‘ I don’t know what we’re 
going to do.” 

Ole Ericsen, lying on his back close to the rail and grinning 
upward at the sky, turned over on his side and looked at him. ‘“‘ Ay 
tank we go into Collinsville yust der same,” he said. 

“ But we can’t stop,”’ Charley groaned. “I never thought of it, 
but we can’t stop.” 

A look of consternation slowly overspread Ole Ericsen’s broad 
face. It was only too true. We had a hornet’s nest on our hands, 
and to stop at Collinsville would be to have it about our ears. 

“ Every man Jack of them has a gun,” one of the sailors remarked 
cheerfully. ; 

** Yes, and a knife, too,” the other sailor added. 

It was Ole Ericsen’s turn to groan. ‘‘ What for a Svaidish faller 
like me monkey with none of my biziness, I don’t know,” he 
soliloquised. 

A bullet glanced on the stern and sang off to starboard like a 
spiteful bee. ‘‘ There’s nothing to do but plump the Mary Rebecca 
ashore and run for it,’”’ was the verdict of the first cheerful sailor. 

“‘ And leaf der Mary Rebecca?’ Ole demanded, with unspeak- 
able horror in his voice. 

“Not unless you want to,” was the response. “But I don’t 
want to be within a thousand miles of her when those fellers 
come aboard ’”—indicating the bedlam of excited Greeks towing 
behind. 

We were right in at Collinsville then, and went foaming by 
within biscuit-toss of the wharf. 
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“I only hope the wind holds out,” Charley said, stealing a 
glance at our prisoners. 

‘What of der wind?” Ole demanded disconsolately. “ Der 
river will not hold out, and then . . . andthen.. .” | 

“‘Tt’s head for tall timber, and the Greeks take the hindermost,”’ 
adjudged the cheerful sailor, while Ole was stuttering over what 
would happen when we came to the end of the river. 

We had now reached a dividing of the ways. To the left was the 
mouth of the Sacramento River, to the right the mouth of the San 
Joaquin. The cheerful sailor crept forward and jibed over the fore- 
sail as Charley put the helm to starboard and we swerved to the right 
into the San Joaquin. The wind, from which we had been running 
away on an even keel, now caught us on our beam, and the Mary 
Rebecca was pressed down on her port side as if she were about to 
capsize. 

: Still we dashed on, and still the fishermen dashed on behind. 
The value of their nets was greater than the fines they would have 
to pay for violating the fish laws ; so to cast off from their nets and 
escape, which they could easily do, would profit them nothing. 
Further, they remained by their nets instinctively, as a sailor 
remains by his ship. And still further, the desire for vengeance 
was roused, and we could depend upon it that they would follow us 
to the ends of the earth, if we undertook to tow them that far. 

The rifle-firing had ceased, and we looked astern to see what 
our prisoners were doing. The boats were strung along at unequal 
distances apart, and we saw the four nearest ones bunching together. 
This was done by the boat ahead trailing a small rope astern to the 
one behind. When this was caught, they would cast off from 
their net and heave in on the line till they were brought up 
to the boat in front. So great was the speed at which we were 
travelling, however, that this was very slow work. Sometimes the 
men would strain to their utmost and fail to get in an inch of the 
rope ; at other times they came ahead more rapidly. 

When the four boats were near enough together for a man to pass 
from one to another, one Greek from each of three got into the 
nearest boat to us, taking his rifle with him. This made five 
in the foremost boat, and it was plain that their intention was 
to board us. ‘This they undertook to do, by main strength and 
Sweat, running hand over hand the float-line of a net. And though 
it was slow, and they stopped frequently to rest, they gradually 
drew nearer. 

a Charley smiled at their efforts, and said, ‘“‘ Give her the topsail, 
y 
The cap at the mainmast head was broken out, and sheet and 
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downhaul pulled flat, amid a scattering rifle fire from the boats ; 
and the Mary Rebecca lay over and sprang ahead faster than ever. 

But the Greeks were undaunted. Unable, at the increased speed, 
to draw themselves nearer by means of their hands, they rigged from 
the blocks of their boat sail what sailors call a “‘ watch-tackle.”” One 
of them, held by the legs by his mates, would lean far over the bow 
and make the tackle fast to the float line. Then they would heave 
in on the tackle till the blocks were together, when the manceuvre 
would be repeated. 

““ Have to give her the staysail,” Charley said. 

Ole Ericsen looked at the straining Mary Rebecca and shook his 
head. ‘“‘ It will take der masts out of her,” he said. 

“ And we'll be taken out of her if you don’t,”’ Charley replied. 

Ole shot an anxious glance at his masts, another at the boatload 
of armed Greeks, and consented. 

The five men were in the bow of the boat—a bad place when a 
craft is towing. 1 was watching the behaviour of their boat as the 
great fisherman’s staysail, far, far larger than the topsail and used 
only in light breezes, was broken out. As the Mary Rebecca lurched 
forward with a tremendous jerk, the nose of the boat ducked down 
into the water, and the men tumbled over one another in a wild 
rush into the stern to save the boat from being dragged sheer under 
water. | 

“That settles them!’ Charley remarked, though he was 
anxiously studying the behaviour of the Mary Rebecca, which was 
being driven under far more canvas than she was rightly able to 
carry. 
mi Next stop is Antioch !’’ announced the cheerful sailor, after the 
manner of a railway conductor. “* And next comes Merryweather !”’ 

“* Come here, quick,’’ Charley said to me. 

I crawled across the deck and stood upright beside him in the 
shelter of the sheet steel. 

“‘ Feel in my inside pocket,” he commanded, “‘ and get my 
notebook. That’s right. ‘Tear out a blank page and write what I 
tell you.” 

And this is what I wrote : 

“Telephone to Merryweather, to the sheriff, the constable, or 
the judge. Tell them we are coming and to turn out the town. 
Arm everybody. Have them down on the wharf to meet us or we 
are gone gooses.” ip 

“‘ Now make it good and fast to that marlinspike, and stand by 
to toss it ashore.” é 

I did as he directed. By then we were close to Antioch. The 
wind was shouting through our rigging, the Mary Rebecca was half 
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over on her side and rushing ahead like an ocean greyhound. The 
seafaring folk of Antioch had seen us breaking out topsail and 
staysail, a most reckless performance in such weather, and had 
hurried to the wharf-ends in little groups to find out what was the 
matter. 

Straight down the water front we boomed, Charley edging in till 
a man could almost leap ashore. When he gave the signal I tossed 
the marlinspike. It struck the planking of the wharf a resounding 
smash, bounced along fifteen or twenty feet, and was pounced upon 
by the amazed onlookers. ; 

It all happened in a flash, for the next minute Antioch was 
behind and we were heeling it up the San Joaquin toward Merry- 
weather, six miles away. The river straightened out here into its 
general easterly course, and we squared away before the wind, 
wing-and-wing once more, the foresail bellying out to starboard. 

Ole Ericsen seemed sunk into a state of stolid despair. Charley 
and the two sailors were looking hopeful, as they had good reason 
tobe. Merryweather was a coal-mining town, and, it being Sunday, 
it was reasonable to expect the men to be in town. Further, the 
coal-miners had never lost any love for the Greek fishermen, and 
were pretty certain to render us hearty assistance. 

We strained our eyes for a glimpse of the town, and the first sight 
we caught of it gave us immense relief. The wharves were black 
with men. As we came closer, we could see them still arriving, 
stringing down the main street, guns in their hands and on the run. 
Charley glanced astern at the fishermen with a look of ownership 
in his eye which till then had been missing. The Greeks were 
plainly overawed by the display of armed strength and were putting 
their own rifles away. 

We took in topsail and staysail, dropped the main peak, and as 
we got abreast of the principal wharf jibed the mainsail. The Mary 
Rebecca shot around into the wind, the captive fishermen describing 
a great arc behind her, and forged ahead till she lost way, when lines 
were flung ashore and she was made fast. This was accomplished 
under a hurricane of cheers from the delighted miners. 

Ole Ericsen heaved a great sigh. ‘‘ Ay never tank Ay see my wife 
never again,” he confessed. 

“‘ Why, we were never in any danger,”’ said Charley. 

Ole looked at him incredulously. 

“* Sure, I mean it,” Charley went on. ‘‘ All we had to do, any 
time, was to let go our end—as I am going to do now, so that those 
Greeks can untangle their nets.” 

He went below with a monkey-wrench, unscrewed the nut, and 
let the hook drop off. When the Greeks had hauled their nets into 
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their boats and made everything shipshape, a posse of citizens took 
them off our hands and led them away to jail. 

“ Ay tank Ay ban a great big fool,” said Ole Ericsen. But he 
changed his mind when the admiring townspeople crowded aboard 
to shake hands with him, and a couple of enterprising newspaper 
men took photographs of the Mary Rebecca and her captain. 


HE DREAMS OF THE GODS 


E dreams, he dreams of the gods, 
H The unknown, the divine. 

They dwell beyond the last warm spatter of blossom, — 
Beyond the last brown shadow, on the hill past the farthest hill. 
Yet his voice hails them: with broken words he hails them, 


Yet his words shine. 


Along the pavement of his dream, a little step, are those words 
luminous. 

They stammer his hopes. 

For he would resemble the gods, 

He would walk with the unknown, the divine. 

He is urgent through the brown shadows, but soon, on the far 
border of the blossoms, 

He falters, he gropes. 


The light of his voice has grown feeble, it fails his feet so quickly. 

A scarf-mist spreads 

Yonder, a gulf of original void, and he must wait for the next 
crimson glitter of morning, 

The rose-golden flash in a sunset, to behold again 

Their stern, strong heads. 


Moth-like the curfew swims from eternity’s towers: he feels the 
gloom welling 

Into his heart. 

Starkly the night is stabbed by a cold swung star, transforming 

The warm blossom to a bleak harvest of snowtime, 

And mocking, mocking him with “ You and I, you and the gods, 
O mortal, 

Are a thousand ages apart.” 


Yea, a thousand and a thousand: but still he believes in their 
nearness, their goodness, 

For in him 

Is the goodness. He hails the divine because he is divine. 

He stammers his hopes into the unknown albeit hither from 
yonder, 

From the hill past the farthest hill, there cometh not life only, 
but death ; 

The bright and the dim; 
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Terror no less than gladness. Beauty is shattered, 

The brain is stricken blind 

That sees evil. And hither from yonder the winter sweeps, 
ruthless, 

Bracing or blasting the good with the wicked. To one as the 
other the sun and the summer 

Are callous or kind. 


And man, the brave copy of this god or this god, by laws that are 
changeless and chanceless | ? 

Must for ever abide. 

His cycle of living is accomplished in all other beings, 

All the creatures he knows. He breathes to the same beat of time, 

He breasts the same tide. 


But he alone dreams of the gods, 

The unknown, the divine. 

Who else hath groped yonder, past the warm spatter of blossom, 

The brown shadow? Who else hath divided the godlike and evil, 

Giving judgment, rewarding and cursing, as though his were the 
godhead, 

And these the proud sign ! 


The gods are his glory, he dreams of their goodness and wisdom, 

Their contentions and laughter, 

As though they were mortals, doing greatly and grandly 

What pitifully he in his measure. Yet alone 

He hails the immortal. He only, of all creatures he knows, would 
resemble 

The gods he gropes after. } 

THomMas MOUwLrT. 
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THE HOUSEMAID 


By DOROTHY EASTON 


OOK and housemaid were alone together at “ The Laurels.” 
Cs dark still night ; there would be rain again before morn- 

ing. Only the kitchen lamp had been lighted, and its yellow 
oil flame showed the housemaid idly shuffling cards. Opposite to 
her sat Annie, the cook, who was nineteen, and who had a weak 
heart. Their master and mistress they knew would be away till 
Monday. 

The housemaid yawned suddenly. “ Do you dream?” she 
asked. ‘‘ I keep dreamin’ I’m bein’ murdered.” 

a3 "Ow ? ”» 

“‘ Oh, I don’t know that. It’s just that he’s after me, and I’m 
bein’ murdered. I dreams it about six times a week.” 

‘I dreamed I was bein’ married last night,’’ remarked Annie 
apathetically. 

Oo was it?” . 

“The master. An’ the night before I dreamed I was bein’ 
married, an’ the night before that. It was Dr. Brown on Thursday, 
and on Wednesda a | 

“T bet I know ’oo it was!”’ (When the housemaid laughed her 
huge oval face became suffused like raspberry ice.) ‘“‘ That young 
Bert! Now you needn’t look savage !” 

“Oh, I don’t care!’’ Annie tossed up her head. ‘“‘I don’t care 
about gossip. Only fools care what any one says.”’ 

“Well, I shouldn’t care what ’e said’’—the other dropped her 
voice significantly on the pronoun ; this “ he” was a “‘ he”’ who had 
been discussed too often to need naming : it was Mat Shoebridge, 
a young farm hand, an ex-soldier, popular, good-looking in a wild, 
rather savage way—Annie’s “‘ young man.” 

“Tf ’e keeps on I shall say straight out what I wrote last night,” 
said Annie. 

“'That’s right, these boys want learnin’, they’re too sure o’ 
ere Why shouldn’t you go with Bert—if you want to 

0 sO! | 

““T didn’t go with him. I met him out.” 

“Well, I shouldn’t like to be married, I’d be afraid he’d 
murder me.” ‘The housemaid stretched out an arm which emerged 
half naked from a toothpowder-pink silk jumper ; slowly she helped 
herself to a chocolate. With her mouth full she went on lazily: 
“Tf any one kissed me, I’d scream.” 

“ “Aven’t you never kissed ? ” inquired Annie, but abstractedly. 
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She was thinking, “It’s six, he may come. ...’ She was a little 
afraid of her lover. 

Fs Oh, well, just a bit in the summer ; but not like Mat kisses 
you,” the housemaid giggled. Outdoors the dog barked at this 
moment. Annie’s pale face turned sharply, uneasily ; she had 
brown eyes and streaky brown hair, and was wearing her black 
afternoon dress and apron (her chum, the housemaid, always 
flung off. uniform whenever the coast was clear). 

‘“ I keep fancyin’ some one’s out there,” said Annie. 

“Oh, go on,” yawned her friend. ; 

“ Look round the back door,” begged Annie. 

“You're a proper fidget, duck ! ” returned the other lazily, but 
she stood up. She liked to stretch her huge body ; when she folded 
her arms behind her head she liked to see her great breasts shake. 
Her chest and neck and her hanging throat were free. She liked to 
lay her head back, liked smiling down her aquiline nose and lowering 
—over her large blue eyes—heavy lids (with golden lashes). 
““Ow-o !” she yawned, then slowly, a fair young mountain, she 
strolled to the door. “Spoof!” she reported. “‘ Nobody. My! 
but it’s dark. If I ’ad to walk out alone I’d turn my toes up !”’ 

* Do you go off easy ?” 

** 1 faints somethin’ chronic,” declared the housemaid, and 
having shut the door, came tango-ing back inthe arms of an 
imaginary lover. Close to the table she once more languidly dipped 
an immense hand into the chocolate box. ‘‘ Don’t worry, kid,” 
she advised, ‘‘ just let ’im jaw! ”’ 

It was a snug, cosy little country house kitchen, spotless, and 
shining with dish-covers. ‘Two luscious calendars hung one on each 
side of the stove, with a bunch of dried sage, a bent toasting-fork, 
and a dim red woolly kettleholder. The house itself stood in a damp 
garden some way from the road, and about two miles from the 
county town. 

“There is some one!” cried the cook suddenly; “’e came 
when Spot barked! ’E’s there! It’s Mat—’e’s spyin’ on me, I 
know!” She stopped out of breath, and distinctly the housemaid 
heard a soft rap on the door. 

Next minute, following her friend to the scullery, she saw 
Mat’s wind-chapped lips, his green, wild eyes and sandy hair all 
quivering and distorted by the wind-blown candle flame. 

“I got your letter,” he was telling Annie, while his queer eyes 
met the housemaid’s. ‘‘ You go along!” they seemed to say. 
Aloud, he told her, ‘‘ I want to see Annie alone ! ”’ 

“ All right!”? The housemaid turned haughtily, but she conld 
hear them from the kitchen. . . . 
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“ T’ve talked with Bert,’ he was saying, and Annie spat out 
at him the words : “ You beast!” ‘“‘’E told me the truth! Same 
as your letter. I agree. I agrees with your letter, Annie. I agrees 
—we ought to part.” 

“I’m sure I don’t care,” said Annie. The housemaid’s big 
breasts swelled with pleasure. It was good to hear Annie give a 
boy “‘ what for.” 

‘You agree ?”’ he was asking intensely. ‘‘ Then, good-bye. 
It’s good-bye, Annie? God bless you. God . . .” the back door 
closed. In the quiet night the young man’s footsteps echoed across 
the yard, then a pistol shot rang out. The dog started barking 
furiously, the housemaid gasped: ‘‘ What’s that?” Every 
murder case she had ever read, every film she had ever seen, frothed 
in her brain ; but Annie was not dead, only white as the distempered 
wall she had flattened herself against. 

“Did ’e say anythink ?” asked the housemaid. But Annie, 
faint and breathless, was listening. The dog, suspicious, was 
listening too ; and then from out there, from the dark heavy night, 
came a groan. 

Annie’s head rolled forward. 

“* °F’s kiddin’ !”’ was her friend’s inspiration. ‘‘ The brute ! 
Frighten any one to death !”’ she spoke in a loud breathy whisper. 
Her heart would thump, she could feel that her face burnt fiery red ; 
but when the dog whined, and a little moan broke from Annie, she 
started shaking her friend in a flurry of irritation. “ Don’t let ’im 
kid you! ’Ave some sense, ’e’s tryin’ it on, I know it! There!” 
but the sentence broke ; clear, distinct that sound of moaning came 
through the closed door. 

“Oh, Mat!” gasped Annie. And then: “ Goan’ see! ” 

Thump went the housemaid’s heart. 

(Out alone, in the dark, with a chap somewhere ?) 

“It’s a game,” she protested stupidly, “a try on. Of course 
it’s all a try on!” and sullenly she piled up anger to cover an inner 
sinking. ‘‘ Maybe he wants to shoot us, too!” she protested 
vehemently. 

“‘ Open the door,” begged Annie, too ill to move. 

“°F might jump out ? ” 

Annie groped for the door-knob, but the dog howled again, 
her hands fell, nerveless ; her breath, caught away, began to blow too 
quickly in sharp gusts between her lips. The housemaid dragged 
her to the kitchen, to the armchair by the stove. Slow and heart- 
rending a groan died away against the window. 

“Oh, you keep on!” shouted the housemaid wrathfully. 
Each time that sound drove in her eyelids jerked up higher. The 
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horror of nightmare was creeping round, like two hands on her ribs, 
like a man’s sharp finger poked under her heart, like shifting sand in 
her trembling breasts, this horror was creeping. Murder. Men. 
Dark night. When her friend tried all at once to struggle up she 
pushed her back, gasping wildly : ‘‘ He’ll get you ! ” 

“IT made him mad,” moaned Annie, ‘“‘ I was teasin’! It was 
nothin’. I hate thatother. . . .” Feeling choked her (and perhaps 
memory of the mocking letter jealous Mat had had from her that 
day). ‘“‘ Oh, why did I? ” she implored her friend to tell her. 

Half an hour went by. The two girls sat bent close to the stove ; 
they had to keep listening, and every now and then fainter, but still 
clear, drifted in that piteous moaning. Annie still entreated her 
friend with pale lips almost silent, and with lost eyes ; but the house- 
maid could not. Her legs, she felt, had turned to jelly. “‘ What’ll 
happen ?”’ was the faint whisper coming from the cook. 

“He'll get tired of the game!” breathed the other; but her 
scared eyes could not rest, whatever they chanced upon, stove or 
dresser, they seemed to see blood oozing. If... if... She 
ought, they ought to do something? But some one (any one), 
might ‘ get her,’’ a man might spring round the door! She felt 
her poor heart flounder like a huge cow drowning. 

Murder! Murder! Murder! 

“Telephone to my uncle’s shop,” said Annie suddenly. 

The housemaid’s eyelids closed. Go alone into the dark hall ? 
A man might be hiding ! | 

“Go,” insisted the young cook, “ go!” 

“I daresn’t.” 

“ He’s not in there ! ”’ 

A touch of nausea bent the housemaid double. 

Twenty minutes later, seeing Annie sink into unconsciousness, 
a new terror—here in the kitchen with her—drove her giddy and 
palpitating, to the telephone. 

When the girl’s uncle arrived at last with a police inspector 
the young suicide, they found, had bled to death. 

* % * % * 

“You heard him groaning for an hour?” the coroner asked 
the housemaid at the inquest. ‘‘ And you did nothing? But why— 
wh ? 9? 5 

“ I thought he was kiddin’,” she answered sullenly (magnificent 
in a royal blue overcoat trimmed with astrachan, and an expensive 
tomato-coloured hat), “‘ I thought he might jump out.” ~ 

“* Are you mad ? ” demanded the coroner. / 

The housemaid’s flaming hat was tossed up wrathfully : “ I’m 
a Baptist,” she told him; ‘“‘ I was brought up decent. . . .” 
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LOVE: By A. C. SwinBuRNE—Facsimile of MS. 
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LOVE 


N J HAT boots us to have heard 
f All woodland birds rejoice ? 
The tenderest-throated bird 
Sings in thy voice. 


Let God appear by night, 
Or hide His starry skies ! 

The star of clearest light 
Shines in thine eyes. 


Let April wake anew 
His world of flowers that start ! 
The flower of heavenliest hue 
Blows in thine heart. 


This bird of burning fire, 
This day-star from above, 

This flower of heart’s desire, 
Its name is Love. 


A. C. SWINBURNE. 
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FROM A DIARY 
By V. SACKVILLE-WEST 
Mevex 5th.—Rotten Row on a fine morning ; people leaning 


over the railings to talk to their friends on horseback ; 

little boys in belted whipcord overcoats bowling hoops over 
the gravel; English babies, blue-eyed, pink-cheeked and flaxen, 
gravely sitting up in prams ; sparrows hopping among the pigeons ; 
dogs nosing under the benches. And my old balloon-seller at the 
corner, his bunch of balloons bobbing over his head; I like him 
better than the man who sells the little paper windmills. 

The women have light dresses on to-day; lips smile behind 
the speckled veils ; white spats move among the Aberdeen terriers 
and the Cairns; I myself am wearing a grey topper. People 
saunter ; amiability pervades. Lovely day, isn’t it? Yes, spring 
at last ; but one mustn’t be too sure ; even the first week of May 
is apt to be treacherous. The balloons, however, are untouched 
by this caution ; they, to whom a squall is destruction, trust them- 
selves gaily to the air; they bubble on the light breeze—exotic 
butterflies here in London, blue, cherry, amethyst, white. Here 
and there, one has escaped from the bunch; it sails among the 
people as the child runs with it, it flits down Rotten Row, buffeted 
by the tug on the string. This is its hour of adventure, also its 
hour of fate ; the chance of its brief life. Frail and reckless, its 
colour dances and zigzags above the yellow gravel, across the green 
grass. 

My old man doesn’t look well to-day ; seated on his camp- 
stool, his balloons fastened to the railing behind him, he droops, 
and his cough tears him. Still he smiles: ‘‘ Yes, sir, trade not bad 
to-day ; the sun brings out the children’s pennies. All alone, on 
this fine morning?” he says tome. ‘Yes, all alone,” I reply; and 
the balloons sway on their string, bright against the iron railings 
that hold them down. My old man shakes his head between two 
bouts of coughing ; he doesn’t hold with my solitude ; life should 
be differently conducted, he implies ; it is spring, and I am still 
tolerably young. 

I quite agree, being in love, and she being lost to me. 

May 12th—I wonder what has become of my old man. 
Once I had a long talk with him. He has a curiously gentle wisdom. 
He smiled at me in a kindly way—searching, but not impertinent. 
He didn’t try to find out anything about me. Life was inscrutable, 
that was the burden of his philosophy, and time better employed 
in simply accepting it than in trying to explain it. Rebellion was 
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the worst waste of time of all. I think perhaps he guessed that I 
rebelled. . 7 

I wonder what has become of him. He wasn’t at his post 
to-day, in Rotten Row. 

May 15th.—It’s a funny thing, how the thought of him worries 
me. I catch myself thinking of him when I ought to be after other 
concerns. Perhaps once he was a country boy, scaring rooks off a 
field. What jolly things one did when one was a boy in the country : 
making waterfalls with stones, and setting a little waterwheel to 
twist and sparkle ; and then peeling the long strips of bark off a 
willow-switch with one’s knife ; and going out with a keeper at 
night after poachers. I believe those are the things which stay 
with one ; and what one remembers on one’s death-bed is finding 
a wasp’s nest in the roots of an oak, or an evening loch among the 
heather when the trout were rising freely. How simple one’s life 
was, before it became complicated ! How simple they were, and how 
good, those early pleasures, things like the breeze on one’s skin as 
one stood naked before plunging into a pool. One was alone 
mostly, when these things happened to one, and the sick heart goes 
back to them in secret. They’re recapturable, which is moré than 
can be said even of one’s loves. Love doesn’t make good thinking 
over, not even its best moments. 

But perhaps I have lost my sense of proportion, and am not 
fitted just now to think about love. 

There are better things; there are those country memories, 
which I indulge in when in a sentimental mood, and am ashamed 
of as soon as the mood has passed (and moods pass almost quicker 
than anything). There are things like Ascot—greyhound horses, 
you know, and the little brilliant satin jockey crouched up on top, 
and lovely women dressed like flowers, and emerald grass, and 
elegant strolling crowds. I like these things—or I pretend to 
myself that I like them; yes, fiercely I pretend, hurling myself 
into the game; and so, perhaps, it becomes true, and anywa 
what do I care? It’s all a farce, and perhaps one day I shall have 
to recognise finally that Iam really broken. Broken right through, 
not merely cracked. And there are other things I like—yes, 
broken or not broken, I will keep my zest ; I will cling on to the 
little anchors which are the things I like, little futile anchors, but 
sometimes in the general futility and despair they seem one’s only 
links with life. I like words, and the train of thought that they call 
up: Enchanter’s Nightshade, briony, Grimalkin ; and then the 
beautiful grave words, like temple, cloistered, Crusader; and 
proud names, like Aragon ; and even a funny little word like egg, 
which always seems to me like a Russian moujik to be dancing 
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squatted on its heels, and I wonder how so comical an object ever 
came to be taken as the symbol of birth and creation. Egg! 

May 18th.—Well, I have seen my old man again ; he tottered 
out, very shaky, and his balloons streamed wavering behind him. 
He has been ill, and his eyes looked what I believe is called rheumy. 
I fancied that his balloons peeped and dodged about, pleased to be 
out in the air again after their confinement in his attic ; I thought 
that they looked round, bright and pleased and expectant, like a 
lot of girls entering a ballroom and looking round for partners. 
But my old man wasn’t himself at all to-day. Generally he has a 
fresh joke for every child that comes running to him, a hot penny 
clutched in a hot, damp hand. To-day he was listless ; his eyes 
didn’t even follow the balloon as it departed, bobbing upon the 
tug of the string, yet I am accustomed to see him watch them, 
proud and benevolent and indulgent, hoping that each one will do 
him credit. 

How little I know of him ; even in my imagination he hasn’t 
grown into more than a boy scaring rooks in a field ; but was he 
once a lover, I wonder ? Or was he a stoker in the bowels of some 
old tramp, stripped and glistening with sweat as he shovelled? _ 

Anyway, I have his address now, and if he disappears from his 
post again I mean to investigate. 

And if I ask myself why I should thus constitute myself his 
guardian, I have no reply, save that one must fill up one’s time 
somehow, and that in this present rotten life which I lead with 
such pretence of enjoyment I clutch at every little side-track which 
will take meeven momentarily out of myself. 

And—I don’t know how it is—but I have a feeling for the 
old fellow and his balloons. 

May 25th.—Yes, undoubtedly, I have a feeling for him ; I’ve 
come to that pitch of loneliness where one can only bear the com- 
pany of strangers. My own friends become intolerable to me ; 
they all know too much about me ; they know my age, my income, 
my frivolities, my name. It’s intolerable to be always with people 
who know one’s name. I want to be among people who can tie 
no label on to me; people to whom I have no background ; to 
whom I am just myself, stripped of attributes, stripped of history ; 
people who come upon me with no preconceived ideas. I want to 
get away from the rummaging look in people’s eyes, which means, 
when I am introduced to them, ‘‘ Ah yes, let’s see, what did I 
hear? Of course! Wasn’t it he who. . .” and then the whole 
bit of gossip comes back to them, and they look at me with interest, 
or with sympathy—damn their sympathy ! They all wonder, I’ve 
no doubt, how I can lead the life I do lead with that catastrophe 
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in my background. They talk it over amongst themselves, I 

» dare say. “ Very extraordinary . . . well, one never knows how 

aan will take things. Went off without a word, did she?” 
so on. 

They don’t understand that I wouldn’t give in. 

Well, I’m going to give in now. I can’t keep it up any longer. 
I’m going off alone, to some hard place where I can find such 
company as I want among the men I meet in inns, who will talk 
to me about trade, or the government of their country, or the 
condition of the roads, and to whom I shall be nothing more than 
another man to drink with, a listener to their grumbles, with just 
that sufficiency in common that exists always between travellers 
whose paths converge for the space of an evening. I’m sick of 
friends, sick of men I’ve known since Eton, sick of women who, 
in the intimacy of tea-gowns and sofa cushions, try to “ draw ” 
me. “ Yes, he tells me all about it . . . can’t keep off the subject, 
poor darling . . .” sigh, “‘ it helps him, you know, to have somebody 
to confide in.” 

Bah! I’m going out of it—only first I’m going to see that 
my poor old rags and tatters wants for nothing, and London shall 
know me no more. 

May 26th.—I went to-day to the address he had given me. 
I haven’t seen him for some days in the Park. It was a tenement 
house he lived in—an iron outer staircase, mats hung out over the 
bannisters, slop-pails on each landing, women shouting to one 
another, grimy children. A noisy, squalid hive of human beings. 
And it was right at the top he lived, and I wondered how with that 
cough of his he had managed to survive so many stairs for so many 

ears. 
y Of course, I realised as soon as I came into his wretched room 
that he must have died not many hours before I found him. There 
was nothing that I could do, except put him straight—for he had 
slipped sideways on his bed—and put his hands together, and shut 
his eyes. All my plans for sending him down to the country to 
end his days peacefully like an old horse in a field—all those plans 
evaporated. Cheated, I was, of the last little forfeit I had hoped 
to pay before I deserted London. Why had I been so dilatory ? 
Ah, there’s the rub, why are we ever dilatory ? and why do so 
many words thus remain unspoken ? 

I supposed that I must notify somebody ; then I could go, 
and my queer little incomplete episode with the old balloon-seller 
would be at an end—not that I could truly say it had ever had a 
beginning. It had been one of those queer hoverings that happen 
in life, never materialising, and yet full of possibilities. I had a 
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nasty taste of regret and even of remorse in my mouth ; selfishly, I 
wanted to go away and think no more of what I had meant to do 
and hadn’t done. 

But what to do with his balloons ? There they were, the whole 
nosegay of them, blue, yellow, magenta, lilac, straining ever so 
slightly at their strings, like a team of ponies, tethered to the foot- 
rail of his bed. Beyond them, the a window and the pale sky. 
They strained ever so slightly towards it, and the draught knocked 
them gently together, like a fleet of little boats knocking together 
with the ripple at their moorings. A little team, a little fleet, 
tethered, anxious to be off. 

He lay there, with his hands as I had folded them, his sparse 
short beard sticking up, his thin nose arched to a blade, in absolute 
stillness, and the nosegay of his balloons swayed in their colours 
at the foot of his bed. 

I felt a responsibility towards them. Leave them there ; 
to wither into wrinkled things? No. I thought of pricking them, 
one by one ; pop, goes the tiny puncture. ‘That would be murder ; 
murder of their gaiety, their frivolity, and their pathos. For, 
after all, they only wanted to be off. ‘That was a very harmless 
and young thing to want. Bright and empty as youth they were ; 
lovely and futile as hope ; tugging at their string in their eagerness 
to scatter themselves about the world. They had lent their 
companionship to age ; now age lay dead, and they wanted to be 
off, on their own business. Youth could not come to a standstill 
merely because age was dead. 

I stood there looking at them, and they bowed towards me, 
very winning and whimsical and beseeching. Quite heartless they 
were, not caring a rap that their poor kind old master should lie 
there dead, but only wanting to be released from their confinement 
in his poor room, and making up to me so that I should set them 
free. ‘They weren’t going as mourners to his funeral ; not they. 
No escort for him, as bright as poppies. I could have laughed at 
them, the rogues, so shameless ; laughed instead of cursing, for 
they were not worthy of a curse; few things are. I even sym- 
pathised with them, in that they would not linger over tragedy, 
but fretted to go helter-skelter in search of pleasure, just to get 
through life as lightly and as brilliantly as possible, and so get it 
over. ‘They would go gay to their own destruction. 

Because it was destruction that awaited them, of course. A 
few eyes might turn upward, following their flight, and so gratify 
their vanity, but after that brief moment the web would catch 
them, and the end would come—entanglement in a sooty tree, or 
a bang against a chimney pot, and out would go all their buoyant 
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iridescence, like a little blown flame. I didn’t like that idea. I 
preferred to think of them as floating away, mounting higher and 
higher, into the ether, tiny coloured moons floating away in an 
atmosphere of increasing rarity, lifted on pure air, mounting 
serenely, the tiny coloured moons, diaphanous as the ether where 
they drifted, until they passed beyond earth’s meagre envelope, 
and floated still, separate bubbles of opal staining the blackness of 
outer space. And that, of course, was the fate they had designed 
for themselves, in their rash, lyrical way, shutting their eyes to 
the sooty branches that spread malignant fingers ready to catch, 
and to the chimney pots that were the rows of comic hats upon the 
heads of the houses of London. 

Naturally, I let them go. Far be it from me to thwart them. 
I cut their strings—those mundane, tiresome trammels—and let 
them go, one by one, out of the window, envying them in my soul, 
envying their callousness, as they floated out into the sun, without 
so much as a farewell to their quiet master, or a thank you to me, 
who, after all, had understood them better than they might have 
expected. No, they were egoists, with no time to spare for fare- 
wells or gratitude. And I wouldn’t for the world have had them 
suspect my melancholy. Melancholy, prudence, retrospection, 
such things didn’t enter into their creed. What was done with 
was done with, and new adventures lay ahead, although the new 
adventure might be the last. Well, I like their spirit. . . . 


THE DOOR 


OU chopped the logs and piled them by the step, 
That the blue reek might rise 
Above the ruddy green of oaks 

Into the morning 

That when twilight browns the ee 

The light should shine 

Through the half-door. 


The beetle hurtles through the air ; 
Light as a blown seed, the owl 
Floats from the tree ; 

I have set wide the door 

That the last log, 

Pitchy and resinous, may blaze 
Into the night. 


The embers tinkle on the stone, 
And dark the little room— 
Perchance, your head upon some dearer breast, 
You have forgotten the dim wood, 
The cottage by the heath. 


But I— 
While yet it hangs—broken—on rusty hinge, 
I must keep wide 
The door. 
C. A. Dawson-Scotr. 
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Facsimile letter from Henry James to his godson in the Fleet 
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(Transcript.) 
December 15th, 1914. 
My DEAR DEAR Guy! 

_ How can I tell you how moved and gratified I am to have had this 
brave little sign of remembrance from you in the midst of the gallant stress 
of your life and at such a fine crisis of your career? I rejoice greatly and 
proudly in it—and assure you I am deeply touched. You and your admirable 
comrades all loom exceedingly large to us in these days; we think of you with 
fond fidelity and believe in you inexpressibly. I am wondering all sorts of 
things about you in face of the so few you can tell me, and even if you are by 
chance on one of the ships that sank the three Germans—practically the 
four—off the Falkland Isles. As you were, as you wrote, ‘‘spanking miles 
from England” and the North Sea I ask myself whether that exploit may not 
have been your admirable errand—the more so that the job was done with so 
extraordinary little loss of English life. But I must wait for more light about 
you—certain that when it comes it will be of the bravest and brightest. I 
recently had an afternoon hour with your grandmother which I greatly prized, 
finding her of a great and noble serenity. Your uncle Guy, as you doubtless 
know, presently arrives from India on his way to service in France, and I hope 
with all my heart I shan’t miss a sight of him, as I think an amount of good 
of him that it would take me long to tell you—I feel I am telling you little 
about anything—but you, my dear boy, are making our history, with a little 
excellent help; so that you are really more in possession of what most 
concerns us than Iam. We take what you give us, you and your helpers, 
and by that we gratefully and proudly live. Nothing truly exists for us now 
outside of our thought of you and I beg you to believe in the thoroughly 


affectionate nature of that, my dear Guy, of 
Your all-faithful old HENRY JAMES. 
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THE PERIOD OF PERFECTION 
By ISRAEL ZANGWILL 
[os long travail of the Race was over, and the Period of 


Perfection had at last dawned, after so many weary zons. 

At 4.34 a.m., one minute before sunrise on the First of May, 
the last germ of evil died in the breast of the last imperfect man. 
The day had always been observed by the faithful as the predestined 
date of the Workers’ Millennium, though in origin more probably 
a Nature-Festival. But now a new sacredness fell over it. As the 
sun rose upon a blameless earth, the last policeman quitted his beat 
for ever, leaving only watchmen to proclaim the hours and the 
“* All’s well’s.” 

At the same instant twenty million souls yawned and sat up ; 
and then, without turning on their other sides, sprang up cheerfully, 
and jumped into their cold baths. ‘That the rest of the population 
of the globe still lingered in bed is due to the fact that sunrise could 
not be arranged simultaneously, even upon a perfect planet, but all 
the people upon the same meridian of longitude jumped out of bed 
as synchronously as if they had been artificial figures jumping out 
of the clock, and the inhabitants of each successive meridian 
followed their example at the due second. The sound of citizens 
splashing in their baths was Earth’s salute to the dawn. By five 
o’clock the world was at breakfast on home-made bread and butter, 
fruit and milk. 

There were no newspapers. Owing to the subsidence of 
crime, impurity and drink, the collapse of the Turf and the Stock 
Exchange, and the disappearance of politics and other forms of 
mendacity, the news had dwindled to zero. ‘The absence of news 
was not, however, so serious to the newspapers as the absence of 
advertisements. But, with the perfecting of the processes of 
distribution, and the voluntary withdrawal from the market of all 
goods inferior to others, the need of advertisement had vanished. 
‘The best soap, hair-restorer, book, or bicycle reigned without a 
rival, all other producers having retired as soon as they saw that 
their competitors were turning out a superior article. Even charity 
subscription lists no longer clamoured for publicity, since the poor 
had ceased from the land. The place of the journal was supplied 
by an ethical tract, occasionally enlivened by obituaries. In form 
it was not unlike Addison’s Spectator, but its contributors in no 
way indicated their identity, “ the last infirmity of noble mind ” 
having vanished. In books, indeed, since nobody was ever puffed 
or puffed up, it was still thought desirable, in the interests of 
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science, that the author’s name should appear on the title-page. 

But as soon as a fine poem or novel appeared, the author, how- 

ever young, or however old, at once met with his due appreciation ; 

even his second book was not rent by the reviewers, however 
superior to his belauded first ; there were no verdicts for history to 
upset, no injustices for posterity to repair. All that ever happened 
now was an accident here and there in the working of the super- 
machines that had practically supplanted human labour, or in the 
running of the giant aeroplanes and submarines that put a girdle 
round the earth in forty hours—though, of course, travelling was 
hardly necessary, since the eidophone had brought all parts of the 
globe within sight and hearing. Free from smoke or sky signs (its 
mountains smoothed out, and its Saharas spread neatly over the 
beaches of mammoth Margates, in whose zoos its wild animals 
begged for buns) the ever-green planet rolled its millions of 
symmetrical streets through the carefully regulated atmosphere of 
sun-kissed space. ‘There remained, of course, those physical evils 
of fire and flood, and earthquake, of lightning and cyclone, which 
no accumulation of virtue could keep off altogether, though it could 
largely minimise them by carefulness. The evil of Nature afforded 
the only opportunity for intercessory prayer—the simple even 
prayed for Nature’s conversion. In fact, in the absence of the 
flesh and the devil (who lay gnashing his false teeth in outer 
darkness), the world—in its purely geological sense—remained 
the only reason for the existence of the Church. Without prayers 
for rain, the parsons and preachers would have withered and wilted. 

Harvest festivals, the possibility of rejoicing at which was thus still 

problematic, were almost the only form of religious heyday that 

survived, and even this was threatened by the progress of practical 
hygrometrics. 

In love affairs, the absence of uncertainty introduced a similar 
stagnation. The thorn of torment was removed from the rose of 
romance. Candid confessions of affection, free from coquetry or 
passion, replaced courtship. The course of true love ever ran 
smooth. But, as a rule, the advice of the public Eugenist was 
preferred to the misguidance of private passion. 

With the removal from life of the play and interplay of imper- 
fections, and with the reduction to order of the chaos of uncertainty 
in which the older generations had weltered, Literature, notwith- 

standing the reformation of the reviewers, exhibited a rapid decline, 

and the Muses pined to shadows. Indeed, but for sickness and 
death, which, however minimised, remained as part of the evil of 

Nature, poetry and the drama would have lost all chance of tragic 

intensity. But even death-bed scenes palled when shorn of repent- 
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ance. Nor did departure from so perfect a world seem so pathetic 
as might have been anticipated. 

Gradually people ceased to go to the theatre, and ’twas not till 
a manager of genius had the boldness to produce a play he had 
found in an old oak chest, that interest in the drama began to revive. 
Old houses were ransacked for any plays that might have escaped 
the great Puritan bonfire, and the lucky finds revitalised the stage. 
For sufficient atavistic instinct and memory had lingered even in 
perfected humanity, to enable it to enter with zest into these 
obsolete experiences. Vicariously men loved and hated, smoked 
and swaggered, fought and diced and intrigued. The revival of 
the drama drew with it the revival of the Church, for the preachers 
woke up to denounce this mirrored iniquity, only a degree better, 
said the theologians, than personal sin. Literature was not slow 
to take a hint from the stage, and a pour of historical novels, 
recreating the buried life of the imperfect peoples, supplied a new 
text to the requickened pulpit. A counterblast of defensive 
pamphleteering, adding to the storm, further freshened the stagnant 
air of letters. But the truth was undoubtedly as ever with the 
Church; for the transition from representation to reality is facile, 
and the Renaissance of the Arts brought in the germs of a Renais- 
sance of Life. Bold spirits began to whisper that, not in quiescence 
but in the clash of elements, did the spirit find its nurture ; that an 
infinite travailing, in a universe quick with passions and sorrows, 
was better than a finite achieving ; that without the note of pain the 
music of the spheres were but a cloying melodiousness, and that 
only out of the strong cometh forth true sweetness. Unless 
mankind retraced its steps, declared one of the new prophets, 
extremes would meet, and the cycle of evolution rejoin the vegetable. 

And so a sect of heretics arose to give the devil his due, and a 
deputation set out for Satan. 
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THE QUARTER-GUNNER 


HE isles of the Indies have shining blue havens. 

With three-deckers riding secure as can be. 

The fair Creole ladies they sit at their windows 
To welcome bold captains that sweep in from sea. 


The isles of the Indies have cloudy blue mountains, 
And forests as high as a top-gallant truck, 

There green parrots perch in a blaze of red flowers 
And golden fruit hangs for the monkeys to pluck. 


The isles of the Indies they glitter with sunshine, 
And sparkle with stars and with fireflies by night. 

A man may have rum there, and yams and molasses, 
And lovely mulattos to be his delight. 


- The isles of the Indies are fair isles and rare isles 
With sweet savours blowing from garden and tree. 
The islands of Scilly are poor isles and bare isles, 
But there, where my home is, O there would I be! 


I would I were far from Port Royal, Jamaica. 

I would I were stepping ashore at Hugh Town. 

My true love should have a gold ring for her finger, 
A red coral brooch and a fine silken gown. 


My sweet on my arm I would walk on Peninis, 
And watch the gulls whirling like tatters of spume. 
On Sallakee Downs I would walk with my pretty, 
On Sallakee Downs when the gorse is in bloom. 


The isles of the Indies are islands of wonder. 

The islands of Scilly are poor isles and drear. 

But fain would I give all the spice and the blossom 
For the sea-pinks that blush in the cheeks of my dear. 


CROSBIE GARSTIN. 
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ESCAPE FROM OURSELVES 
By A. B. WALKLEY 
"Lise are some aspects of authorship which are of peculiar 


interest to ‘“‘ plumitives””—to borrow a word from the 
‘voluminous page” of Marcel Proust—if to no one else in 
wide world. But as “ plumitivity ” (which should pass on the 
analogy of the fashionable “‘ relativity ’’) covers a fairly wide world 
in itself, I may perhaps be excused if I refer to one of these aspects. 
I mean the impression made on an author by his own writings. 
Not his valuation of them—his joy, his pride, his disgust, his 
remorse. That will depend on the character of the man. He 
may be prodigiously vain, and may naively sound his own praises, 
like the young dramatist who solemnly told a brother critic of mine 
that his latest work was “‘ a very great play indeed.” Or he ma 
be reminiscently proud, like Swift over “ The Tale of a Tub”: 
‘“‘ Good Lord, what a genius I had when I wrote that book! ”’ 
Or he may be retrospectively modest, like Disraeli in the preface 
to the republished “ Vivian Grey.” ‘ Books written by boys, 
which pretend to give a picture of manners, and to deal in know- 
ledge of human nature, must necessarily be founded on affecta- 
tion. . . . Such productions should be exempt from criticism, 
and should be looked upon as a kind of literary lusus.”’. Or he may 
be sensitively ashamed of his early works, like Henry James, who 
couldn’t bear to hear that you possessed the little blue edition of 
him published by Macmillans in the ’eighties, because he had 
subsequently, as he thought, improved his style. 
These are judgments, and necessarily not impartial. But 
I am speaking of something very different, of the author’s power 
of recapturing, when reading his book, the precise mind and mood 
with which he wrote it. I doubt if he ever does. He may 
remember the mood and the state of mind, but I doubt if he can 
put himself back into them. That is one of the mysteries of artistic 
creation. The moment happens, and it never happens twice. 
Incidentally, this may be the reason why the sketch is often better 
than the finished picture. A certain creative impulse, a glow of 
inspiration, as we say, produced the sketch, but under the finishing 
process the impulse has waned, the glow has cooled. And it 
undoubtedly explains why the “‘ revision ” of texts, on republica- 
tion, is an artistic mistake. Books written with one mind cannot 
be rewritten with another. The result is a composite thing, a 
hybrid, a compromise between the earlier and the later mood. 
When George Meredith, when Henry James, “‘ retouched:” his 
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early works for republication he was perpetrating an artistic 
monstrosity, putting an old head on young shoulders. A younger 
author who has now risen to the dignity of a collected edition, 
Mr. Conrad, has left well alone. 

We are never twice the same. Weare subject to the Heraclitean 
law of eternal flux, rdvra pév. But of course the law does not exclude 
the other law that a man remains substantially himself, and preserves 
what we call his individuality. The Henry James of “ Roderick Hud- 
son” was potentially the Henry James of the collected edition, though 
actually different ; the one was implicit in the other. Authors, 
like the rest of us, cannot jump out of their own skins. Mr. 
Conrad seems almost to regret this. In his ‘“‘ Author’s Note ” to 
some of his shorter tales he describes his feelings on starting a 
story that, for the first time, was not concerned with his old theme, 
the Malay Archipelago. ‘‘ I found there a different moral attitude. 
I seemed able to capture new reactions, new suggestions, and even 
new rhythms for my paragraphs. For a moment I fancied myself 
a new man—a most exciting illusion. . . . It was only later that 
I perceived that in common with the rest of men nothing could 
deliver me from my fatal consistency. We cannot escape from 
ourselves.” 

And yet it would appear that Mr. Conrad, when re-reading 
his stories, is not the Mr. Conrad who wrote them. ‘Thus: “ Read- 
ing it after many years, ‘ Karain’ produced on me the effect of 
something seen through a pair of glasses froma rather advantageous 
position.” He has “ escaped ”’ then, so far from his former self 
as to be able to contemplate it from the outside.. Again : “‘ Indeed, 
my innermost feeling now, is that ‘ The Return’ 1s a left-handed 


production. . . . Mentally the reading rendered me dumb for 
the remainder of the day, and not exactly with astonishment, but 
with a sort of dismal wonder. . . . In this connection I should like 


to confess my surprise on finding that, notwithstanding all its 
apparatus of analysis, the story consists for the most part of physical 
impressions. . . .” Clearly this mood was not the mood in which 
the story was written or, for that matter, in which any story could 
have been written. 

It may be said that the author is deliberately detaching himself 
from his authorship and putting himself in the place of the reader. 
But is this a possible feat? I submit that it is not. The reader 
cannot go behind the story. He knows nothing about the circum- 
stances of its production, whether left-handed or right-handed. 
He can only enter into just as much of the author’s mind as the 
story expresses, and (according, at any rate, to the Crocean esthetic) 
the pleasure he has in the reading is the exact reflection of the 
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pleasure the author had in the writing. Mr. Conrad “ knows 
how much the writing of that fantasy has cost me in sheer toil, in 
temper and in disillusion ” ; but the reader knows nothing of the 
kind. The author, in short, remembers certain accidents in his 
own mind which accompanied the production of the work of art ; 
for the reader (and that is his blessed privilege) there is nothing 
but the pure work of art, unalloyed by accidents of production. 
The author, then, cannot escape from himself, and yet cannot 
‘‘ recapture the first fine careless rapture ” of his old self. He is 
neither flesh, fowl, nor good red herring. 

If I dwell on this difficulty of Mr. Conrad’s, it is because he 
shows it with the very humblest of plumitives. It accounts for 
the nausea with which every writer, great or small, reads his proofs. 
When the heat of composition—I won’t use so fine a term as 
inspiration—has cooled off, the thing written becomes indifferent, 
strange, fills one with “‘ a sort of dismal wonder.” I have taken up 
old newspaper articles and read them (to be quite frank) with a 
certain approbation, some little time before it dawned upon me 
that they were my own. And it occurred to me only the other day 
to read in my newspaper a certain mot quoted by the writer as from 
a “friend.” It was a trifling, foolish little mot, but I rather liked it, 
and (as one will) envied the friend. Another reader of the paper, 
an Eton master, also liked the mot, apparently, and sent versions 
of it in Greek and Latin and French to the writer who quoted it. 
These he promptly sent on to me—for lo! J was the “ friend.” 
To find yourself the author of something you had been wishing you 
had said is the summit of human felicity, or not far off it. I had, 
for once, escaped from myself, to be brought back Lau eatus. 
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Facsimile reproduction of a manuscript page of Joseph Conrad’s “ Chance.” 
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DREAMS 


By ARNOLD GYDE 


OLIDITY is not the final test of importance. Because a 
Gis is hard and stable it does not necessarily mean more to 

us than the intangible, illusive thing. A cloud in the sky is 
just as real and sometimes a great deal more impressive than the 
house on the landscape beneath. Our food and our drink, our 
bed and our chair—those very dear friends of ours—should not 
always be the most real objects in our existence. For each being 
is the centre of his own universe, and paradoxically the brain is 
the heart of each being. The brain, then, being the centre of 
each life, the things that affect the brain most nearly will be the 
things that matter most in life. Amongst these things, do not 
forget your dreams—for sometimes they lie so closely to your 
brains that they are as much part of you as your actions. 

Dreams are the limelight on life’s stage. ‘They colour life, 
and light the scenery that might otherwise be so drab. And what 
patterns they evolve! Memories, plans, ambitions! ‘The most 
fragile things in life’s catalogue, but not the least important—the 
most vaporous, yet sometimes the truest friends. 

Dreams so often rise to heights that the facts of life cannot 
ascend. Never can I believe that Helen of Troy was as beautiful 
as the dreams of Paris painted her, nor Cleopatra as wonderful as 
legend would have us imagine. I can never think that Eastern 
conquest meant more to Alexander than he had dreamed. I can 
never think that Napoleon ever won a victory as complete as he 
dreamed. I can never think that Downing Street fulfilled the 
dreams of the scholar of Balliol. Realities after dreams are an 
anticlimax. Life is but the reflection of the dreams that inspired it. 

In our dreams, too, we are nearer to God than in our actions. 
I love to think that the sweetest music goes unsung, that the finest 
thoughts are never printed, the greatest pictures never painted. 
I love to think that the noblest masterpieces in art never see the 
light of hard publicity, because by reason of the very height of 
their inspiration they are too fragile for the world’s wear and tear. 
There must surely have been more enchantment in the dreams of 
Beethoven than ever his piano has given, more colour in the poems 
of Byron than ever his pen has left, more beauty in the dreams of 
Angelo than ever his Madonnas can show. So seldom do we 
achieve the masterpiece that we dreamed of !_ The greatest history 
of man would assuredly be the story of his dreams. 

So do not lose this power of dreaming, for without it you are 
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as helpless to enjoy the freedom of the air as some poor winged 
bird. For if a man cannot dream, his soul cannot fly. There’ 
should have been a ninth Beatitude : ‘“ Blessed are the Dreamers, 
for theirs are the Eyes of God.” 

Life is but a vivid moment, sandwiched between the Before 
and After—the epilogue of past time, the prologue to future 
eternity. Yet the universe is no more than the playing-ground of 
your dreams. Cultivate the power to dream, for dreams are the 
wings of life. Where may they not take us, what may they not 
show us? Jewels and palaces that the East never saw, flowers that 
never grew, skies and seas that never were—they are but the 
heritage of our dreams. 

Those dreams of days gone by! How once again they recall 
the faded scenes and faces! Dream, and you can live so vitally 
through those moments that the passing of time has long since 
dimmed. ‘Those dreams of the past lend Youth once more to Age, 
almost as if in compassion for the tragedy of time. . . . “‘ What 
you once were!”’ “ What you might have been.” “ When you 
were young ”’—dreams, even in their pain so dear to the declining 

ears. 
Those memories and dreams of the past are always tinged 
with pathos ; the trail that life leaves behind it in passing is always 
bitter. The fallen petals of the rose must always be a regret. 
Those memories may wring a shudder or a tear or a sigh, but never 
a hope nora laugh. The dreams of the past are sad. 

The present, and the contentment of the present, is based 
more.upon the future than upon the past. ‘The past can only give 
us its lessons in success and failure : the future it is that holds our 
ideals. And without these ideals the hopes that the dreams of 
them unfold, the cold struggles, hardships, and disappointments of 
life would loom so large that the burden would be well-nigh 
intolerable. So do not let your dreams drift backwards. Such 
dreams are only beautiful mirages of the deserts. They will 
entrap your wandering gaze, and keep it tied to yesterday when its 
lawful prizes are the possibilities of to-morrow. Dream rather of 
the future. Hitch your wagon to the Star ahead, and perchance 
you will move along the path of progress that is strewn with dreams, 
dragging men with you. Dreams are the scaffolding of to-morrow’s 
reality, the stones in the steps of the Throne of God. 


THE FIVE WHITE MICE 


By STEPHEN CRANE 
\NREDDIE was mixing a cock-tail. His hand with the long 


spoon was whirling swiftly, and the ice in the glass hummed 

and rattled like a cheap watch. Over by the window, a 
gambler, a millionaire, a railway conductor, and the agent of a vast 
American syndicate were playing seven-up. Freddie surveyed them 
with the ironical glance of a man who is mixing a cock-tail. 

From ‘time to time a swarthy Mexican waiter came with his 
tray from the rooms at the rear, and called his orders across the bar. 
The sounds of the indolent stir of the city, awakening from its 
siesta, floated over the screens which barred the sun and the 
inquisitive eye. From the far-away kitchen could be heard the roar 
of the old French chef, driving, herding, and abusing his Mexican 
helpers. 

A string of men came suddenly in from the street. They 
stormed up to the bar. There were impatient shouts. “ Come now, 
Freddie, don’t stand there like a portrait of yourself. Wiggle!” 
Drinks of many kinds and colours, amber, green, mahogany, strong 
and mild, began to swarm upon the bar with all the attendants of 
lemon, sugar, mint and ice. Freddie, with Mexican support, 
worked like a sailor in the provision of them, sometimes talking 
with that scorn for drink and admiration for those who drink which 
is the attribute of a good bar-keeper. | 

At last a man was afflicted with a stroke of dice-shaking. A 
herculean discussion was waging, and he was deeply engaged in it. 
but at the same time he lazily flirted the dice. Occasionally he made 
great combinations. “ Look at that, would you ? ” he cried proudly. 
‘The others paid little heed. Then violently the craving took them. 
It went along the line like an epidemic, and involved them all. In 
a moment they had arranged a carnival of dice-shaking with money 
penalties and liquid prizes. ‘They clamorously made it a point of 
honour with Freddie that he should play and take his chance of 
sometimes providing this large group with free refreshment. With 
bended heads like football players, they surged over the tinkling 
dice, jostling, cheering, and bitterly arguing. One of the quiet 
company playing seven-up at the corner table said profanely that 
the row reminded him of a bowling contest at a picnic. 

After the regular shower, many carriages rolled over th 
smooth calle, and sent a musical thunder through the Casa Verde. 
‘The shop-windows became aglow with light, and the walks were 
crowded with youths, callow and ogling, dressed vainly according to 
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supposititious fashions. The policemen had muffled themselves in 
their gnome-like cloaks, and placed their lanterns as obstacles for 
the carriages in the middle of the street. The city of Mexico gave 
forth the deep organ-mellow tones of its evening resurrection. 

But still the group at the bar of the Casa Verde were shaking 
dice. They had passed beyond shaking for drinks for the crowd, 
for Mexican dollars, for dinners, for the wine at dinner. They had 
even gone to the trouble of separating the cigars and cigarettes from 
the dinner’s bill, and causing a distinct man to be responsible for | 
them. Finally they were aghast. Nothing remained in sight of 
their minds which even remotely suggested further gambling. There 
was a pause for deep consideration. 

¢¢ Welj—_” 

“ce Well ” 

A man called out in the exuberance of creation. “I know! 
Let’s shake for a box to-night at the circus! A box at the circus ! ” 
The group was profoundly edified. “‘ That’s it! That’s it! Come 
onnow! Boxatthe circus!’’ A dominating voice cried—‘ Three 
dashes—high man out!”’ An American, tall, and with a face of 
copper red from the rays that flash among the Sierra Madres and 
burn on the cactus deserts, took the little leathern cup and spun the 
dice out upon the polished wood. A fascinated assemblage hung 
upon the bar-rail. ‘Three kings turned their pink faces upward. 
The tall man flourished the cup, burlesquing, and flung the two 
other dice. From them he ultimately extracted one more pink king. 
“There,” he said. ‘‘ Now, let’s see! Fuur kings!” He began to 
swagger in a sort of provisional way. ; 

The next man took the cup, and blew softly in the top of it. 
Poising it in his hand, he then surveyed the company with a stony 
eye and paused. ‘They knew perfectly well that he was applying the 
magic of deliberation and ostentatious indifference, but they could 
not wait m tranquillity during the performance of all these rites. 
They began to call out impatiently. “ Come now—hurry up.” At 
last the man, with a gesture that was singularly impressive, threw 
the dice. The others set up a howl of joy. “ Nota pair!” There 
was another solemn pause. ‘The men moved restlessly. ‘‘ Come, 
now, go ahead!” In the end, the man, induced and abused, 
achieved something that was nothing in the presence of four kings. 
The tall man climbed on the foot-rail and leaned hazardously 
forward. “ Four kings! My four kings are good to go out,” he 
bellowed into the middle of the mob, and although in a moment he 
did pass into the radiant region of exemption, he continued to bawl 
advice and scorn. 

- The mirrors and oiled woods of the Casa Verde were now 
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dancing with blue flashes from a great buzzing electric lamp. A 
host of quiet members of the Anglo-Saxon colony had come in for 
their pre-dinner cock-tails. An amiable person was exhibiting to 
some tourists this popular American saloon. It was a very sober 
and respectable time of day. Freddie reproved courageously the 
dice-shaking brawlers, and, in return, he received the choicest advice 
in a tumult of seven combined vocabularies. He laughed ; he had 
been compelled to retire from the game, but he was keeping an 
interested, if furtive, eye upon it. 

Down at the end of the line there was a youth at whom every- 
body railed for his flaming ill-luck. At each disaster, Freddie swore 
from behind the bar in a sort of affectionate contempt. ‘‘ Why, 
this kid has had no luck for two days. Did you ever see such 
throwin’? ” 

The contest narrowed eventually to the New York kid and an 
individual who swung about placidly on legs that moved in nefarious 
circles. He had a grin that resembled a bit of carving. He was 
obliged to lean down and“blink rapidly to ascertain the facts of his 
venture, but fate presented him with five queens. His smile did not 
change, but he puffed gently like a man who has been running. 

The others, having emerged unscathed from this part of the 
conflict, waxed hilarious with the kid. They smote him on either 
shoulders. “‘ We’ve got you stuck for it, kid! You can’t beat that 
game! Five queens!” | 

Up to this time the kid had displayed only the temper of the 
gambler, but the cheerful hoots of the players, supplemented now 
by a ring of guying non-combatants, caused him to feel profoundly 
that it would be fine to beat the five queens. He addressed a 
gambler’s slogan to the interior of the cup. 


“Oh, five white mice of chance, 
Shirts of wool and corduroy pants, 
Gold and wine, women and sin, 

All for you if you let me come in— 
Into the house of chance.” 


Flashing the dice sardonically out upon the bar, he displayed 
three aces. From two dice in the next throw he achieved one more. 
ace. For his last throw, he rattled the single dice for a long time. 
He already had four aces ; if he accomplished another one, the five 
queens were vanquished and the box at the circus came from the 
drunken man’s pocket. . All the kid’s movements were slow and 
elaborate. For the last throw he planted the cup bottom-down on 
the bar with the one dice hidden under it.. Then he turned and 
faced the crowd with the air of a conjuror or a cheat. 
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__ Oh, maybe it’s an ace,” he said in boastful calm. ‘‘ Maybe 
it’s an ace.” 

Instantly he was presiding over a little drama in which every 
man was absorbed. ‘The kid leaned with his back against the bar- 
rail and with his elbows upon it. 

““ Maybe it’s an ace,” he repeated. 

a ne jeering voice in the background said—‘ Yes, maybe it is, 
1 | bP) 

The kid’s eyes searched for a moment among the men. “ I’ll 
bet fifty dollars it is an ace,” he said. 

Another voice asked—‘‘ American money ? ” 

“Yes,” answered the kid. 

“Oh!” There was a genial laugh at this discomfiture. How- 
ever, no one came forward at the kid’s challenge, and presently he 
turned to the cup. “ Now, Dll show you.” With the manner of a 
mayor unveiling a statue, he lifted the cup. There was revealed 
naught but a ten-spot. In the roar which arose could be heard each 
man ridiculing the cowardice of his neighbour, and above all the 
din rang the voice of Freddie be-rating every one. ‘‘ Why, there 
isn’t one liver to every five men in the outfit. That was the greatest 
cold bluff I ever saw worked. He wouldn’t know how to cheat 
with dice if he wanted to. Don’t know the first thing about it. I 
could hardly keep from laughin’ when I seen him drillin’ you 
around. Why, I tell you, I had that fifty dollars right in my pocket 
if I wanted to beachump. You're an easy lot i 

Nevertheless the group who had won in the theatre-box game 
did not relinquish their triumph. They burst like astorm about the 
head of the kid, swinging at him with their fists. ‘‘ ‘ Five white 
mice’! they quoted, choking. “* Five white mice’! ” 

“‘ Oh, they are not so bad,” said the kid. 

Afterward it often occurred that a man would jeer a finger at 
the kid and derisively say—‘ ‘ Five white mice.’” 

On the route from the dinner to the circus, others of the party 
often asked the kid if he had really intended to make his appeal to 
mice. ‘They suggested other animals—rabbits, dogs, hedgehogs, 
snakes, opossums. To this banter the kid replied with a serious 
expression of his belief in the fidelity and wisdom of the five white 
mice. He presented a most eloquent case, decorated with fine 
language and insults, in which he proved that if one was going to 
believe in anything at all, one might as well choose the five white 
mice. His companions, however, at once and unanimously pointed 
out to him that his recent exploit did not place him in the light of a 
convincing advocate. 

The kid discerned two figures in the street. They were 
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making imperious signs at him. He waited for them to approach, 
for he recognised one as the other kid—the Frisco kid ; there were 
two kids. With the Frisco kid was Benson. They arrived almost 
breathless. ‘‘ Where you been ?” cried the Frisco kid. It was an 
arrangement that upon a meeting the one that could first ask this 
question was entitled to use a tone of limitless injury. “* What you 
been doing ? Where you going ? Come on with us. Benson and I 
have got a little scheme.” 

The New York kid pulled his arm from the grapple of the other. 
“TI can’t. I’ve got to take these sutlers to the circus. They stuck 
me for it shaking dice at Freddie’s. I can’t, I tell you.” 

The two did not at first attend to his remarks. ‘‘ Come on ! 
We've got a little scheme.” : 

“‘T can’t. They stuck me. I’ve got to take’m to the circus.” 

At this time it did not suit the men with the scheme to 
recognise these objections as important. “‘ Oh, take’m some other 
time. Well, can’t you take’m some other time? Let ’em go. 
Damn the circus. Get cold feet. What did you get stuck for? 
Get cold feet.” 

But despite their fighting, the New York kid broke away from 
them. “I can’t, I tell you. They stuck me.” As he left them, 
they yelled with rage. “ Well, meet us, now, do you hear? In the 
Casa Verde as soon as the circus quits! Hear?” ‘They threw 
maledictions after him. 

In the city of Mexico, a man goes to the circus without descend- 
ing in any way to infant amusements, because the Circo Teatro 
Orrin is one of the best in the world, and too easily surpasses any- 
thing of the kind in the United States, where it is merely a matter 
of a number of rings, if possible, and a great professional agreement 
to lie to the public. Moreover, the American clown, who in the 
Mexican arena prances and gabbles, is the clown to whom writers 
refer as the delight of their childhood, and lament that he is dead. 
At this circus the kid was not debased by the sight of mournful 
prisoner elephants and caged animals forlorn and sickly. He sat in 
his box until late, and laughed and swore when past laughing at the 
comic foolishwise clown. 

When he returned to the Casa Verde there was no display of 
the Frisco kid and Benson. Freddie was leaning on the bar listening 
to four men terribly discuss a question that was not plain. There 
was a card-game in the corner, of course. Sounds of revelry pealed 
from the rear rooms. , 

When the kid asked Freddie if he had seen his friend and 
Benson, Freddie looked bored. ‘‘ Oh, yes, they were in here just 
a minute ago, but I don’t know where they went. They’ve got 
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their skates on. Where’ve they been? Came in here rolling across 
the floor like two little gilt gods. They wobbled around for a time, 
and then Frisco wanted me to send six bottles of wine around to 
Benson’s rooms, but I didn’t have anybody to send this time of 
hy aN so they got mad and went out. Where did they get their 
oads ¢ 

In the first deep gloom of the street the kid paused a moment 
debating. But presently he heard quavering voices. ‘“ Oh, kid ! 
kid! Com’ere!” Peering, he recognised two vague figures 
against the opposite wall. He crossed the street, and they said— 
** Hello-kid.” 

“Say, where did you get it?’ he demanded sternly. “ You 
Indians better go home. What did you want to get scragged for ? ” 
His face was luminous with virtue. 

As they swung to and fro, they made angry denials. “‘ We ain’ 
load’! We ain’ load’. Big chump. Comonangetadrink.” 

The sober youth turned then to his friend. ‘‘ Hadn’t you better 
go home, kid ? Come on, it’s late. You’d better break away.” 

The Frisco kid wagged his head decisively. “‘ Got take Benson 
home first. He’ll be wallowing around in a minute. Don’t mind 
me. I’m all right.” 

“Cerly, he’s all right,’ said Benson, arousing from deep 
thought. “ He’s all right. But better take’m home, though. 
That’s ri—right. He’s load’. But he’sall right. Noneed go home 
any more’n you. But better take’m home. He’s load’.” He looked 
at his companion with compassion. ‘ Kid, you’re load’.” 

The sober kid spoke abruptly to his friend from San Francisco. 

** Kid, pull yourself together, now. Don’t fool. We’ve got to 
brace this ass of a Benson all the way home. Get hold of his other 
arm.” 
The Frisco kid immediately obeyed his comrade without a 
word or a glower. He seized Benson and came to attention like a 
soldier. Later, indeed, he meekly ventured—‘‘ Can’t we take cab ?.” 
But when the New York kid snapped out that there were no con- 
venient cabs he subsided to an impassive silence. He seemed to be 
reflecting upon his state, without astonishment, dismay, or any 
particular emotion. He submitted himself woodenly to the direc- 
tion of his friend. 

Benson had protested when they had grasped his arms. 
“‘ Washa doing ?”” he said in a new and guttural voice. ‘‘ Washa 
doing? I ain’ load’: Comonangetadrink. I ae , 

“ Oh, come along, you idiot,” said the New York kid. The 
Frisco kid merely presented the mien of a stoic to the appeal of 
Benson, and in silence dragged away at one of his arms. Benson’s 
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feet came from that particular spot on the pavement with the reluct- 
ance of roots and also with the ultimate suddenness of roots. ‘The 
three of them lurched out into the street in the abandon of tumbling 
chimneys. Benson was meanwhile noisily challenging the others 
to produce any reasons for his being taken home. His toes clashed 
into the kerb when they reached the other side of the calle, and for a 
moment the kids hauled him along with the points of his shoes 
scraping musically on the pavement. He balked formidably as 
they were about to pass the Casa Verde. “No! No! Leshavan- 
othdrink! Anothdrink! Onemore !” 

But the Frisco kid obeyed the voice of his partner in a manner 
that was blind but absolute, and they scummed Benson on past the 
door. Locked together the three swung into a dark street. The 
sober kid’s flank was continually careering ahead of the other wing. 
He harshly admonished the Frisco child, and the latter promptly 
improved in the same manner of unthinking complete obedience. 
Benson began to recite the tale of a love affair, a tale that didn’t 
even have a middle. Occasionally the New York kid swore. ‘They 
toppled on their way like three comedians playing at it on the stage. 

At midnight a little Mexican street burrowing among the walls 
of the city is as dark as a whale’s throat at deep sea. Upon this 
occasion heavy clouds hung over the capital and the sky was a pall. 
The projecting balconies could make no shadows. ° 

‘* Shay,” said Benson, breaking away from his escort suddenly, 
“‘ what want gome for? I ain’t load’. You got reg’lar spool-fact’ry 
in your head—you N’ York kid there. Thish oth’ kid, he’s mos’ 
proper shober, mos’ proper shober. He’s drunk, but—but he’s 
shober.”’ 

‘““ Ah, shup up, Benson,” said the New York kid. ‘‘ Come 
along now. We can’t stay here all night.”’ Benson refused to be 
corralled, but spread his legs and twirled like a dervish, meanwhile 
under the evident impression that he was conducting himself most 
handsomely. It was not long before he gained the opinion that he 
was laughing at the others. “ Eight purple dogsh—dogs! Eight 
purple dogs. Thas what kid’ll see in the morn’. Look ow’ for ’emy 

ey: 

As Benson, describing the canine phenomena, swung wildly 
across the sidewalk, it chanced that three other pedestrians were 
passing in shadowy rank. Benson’s shoulder jostled one of them. 

_ A Mexican wheeled upon the instant. His hand flashed to his 
hip. There was a moment of silence, during which Benson’s voice 
was not heard raised in apology. Then an indescribable comment, 
one burning word, came from between the Mexican’s teeth. 

Benson, rolling about in a semi-detached manner, ‘stared 
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vacantly at the Mexican, who thrust his lean face forward while his 
fingers played nervously at his hip. The New York kid could not 
follow Spanish well, but he understood when the Mexican breathed 
softly : “ Does the sefior want to fight ? ” 

_ Benson simply gazed in gentle surprise. The woman next to 
him at dinner had said something inventive. His tailor had pre- 
sented his bill. Something had occurred which was mildly out of 
the ordinary, and his surcharged brain refused to cope with it. He 
ssaletuee only the agitation of a smoker temporarily without a 
ight. 

The New York kid had almost instantly grasped Benson’s 
arm, and was about to jerk him away, when the other kid, who up to 
this time had been an automaton, suddenly projected himself 
forward, thrust the rubber Benson aside, and said—“ Yes.” 

There was no sound nor light in the world. The wall at the 
left happened to be of the common prison-like construction—no 
door, no window, no opening at all. Humanity was enclosed and 
asleep. Into the mouth of the sober kid came a wretched bitter 
taste as if it had filled with blood. He was transfixed as if he was 
already seeing the lightning ripples on the knife-blade. 

But the Mexican’s hand did not move at that time. His face 
went still further forward and he whispered—“ So?” The sober 
kid saw this face as if he and it were alone in space—a yellow mask 
smiling in eager cruelty, in satisfaction, and above all it was lit with 
sinister decision. As for the features, they were reminiscent of an 
unplaced, a forgotten type, which really resembled with precision 
those of a man who had shaved him three times in Boston in 1888. 
But the expression burned his mind as sealing-wax burns the palm, 
and fascinated, stupefied, he actually watched the progress of the 
man’s thought toward the point where a knife would be wrenched 
from its sheath. The emotion, a sort of mechanical fury, a breeze 
made by electric fans, a rage made by vanity, smote the dark 
countenance in wave after wave. 

Then the New York kid took a sudden step forward. His hand 
was at his hip. He was gripping there a revolver of robust size. 
He recalled that upon its black handle was stamped a hunting scene 
in which a sportsman in fine leggings and a peaked cap was taking 
aim at a stag less than one-eighth of an inch away. ; 

His pace forward caused instant movement of the Mexicans. 
One immediately took two steps to face him squarely. ‘There was a 
general adjustment, pair and pair. This opponent of the New York 
kid was a tall man and quite stout. His sombrero was drawn low 
over his eyes. His serape was flung on his left shoulder. His back 
was bended in the supposed manner of a Spanish grandee. This 
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concave gentleman cut a fine and terrible figure. The lad, moved 
by the spirits of his modest and perpendicular ancestors, had time 
to feel his blood roar at sight of the pose. 

He was aware that the third Mexican was over on the left 
fronting Benson, and he was aware that Benson was leaning against 
the wall sleepily and peacefully eyeing the convention. So it 
happened that these six men stood, side fronting side, five of them 
with their right hands at their hips and with their bodies lifted 
nervously, while the central pair exchanged a crescendo of provoca- 
tions. ‘The meaning of their words rose and rose. ‘They were 
travelling in a straight line toward collision. 

The New York kid contemplated his Spanish grandee. He 
drew his revolver upward until the hammer was surely free of the 
holster. He waited immovable and watchful while the garrulous 
Frisco kid expended two and a half lexicons on the middle Mexican. 

The Eastern lad suddenly decided that he was going to be 
killed. His mind leaped forward and studied the aftermath. The 
story would be a marvel of brevity when first it reached the far New 
York home, written in a careful hand on a bit of cheap paper, topped 
and footed and backed by the printed fortifications of the cable 
company. But they are often as stones flung into mirrors, these bits 
of paper upon which are laconically written all the most terrible 
chronicles of the times. He witnessed the uprising of his mother and 
sister, and the invincible calm of his hard-mouthed old father, who 
would probably shut himself in his library and smoke alone. Then 
his father would come, and they would bring him here and say— 
** This is the place.” ‘Then, very likely, each would remove his hat. 
They would stand quietly with their hats in their hands for a decent 
minute. He pitied his old financing father, unyielding and millioned, 
a man who commonly spoke twenty-two words a year to his beloved 
son. ‘The kid understood it at this time. If his fate was not 
impregnable, he might have turned out to be a man and have been 
liked by his father. 

The other kid would mourn his death. He would be preter- 
naturally correct for some weeks, and recite the tale without swear- 
ing. But it would not bore him. For the sake of his dead comrade 
he would be glad to be preternaturally correct, and to recite the tale 
without swearing. 

‘These views were perfectly stereopticon, flashing in and away 
from his thought with an inconceivable rapidity until after all they 
were simply one quick dismal impression. And now here is the 
unreal real: into this kid’s nostrils, at the expectant moment of 
slaughter, had come the scent of new-mown hay, a fragrance from a 
field of prostrate grass, a fragrance which contained the sunshine, 
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the bees, the peace of meadows, and the wonder of a distant crooning 
stream. It had no right to be supreme, but it was supreme, and he 
breathed it as he waited for pain and a sight of the unknown. 

But in the same instant, it may be, his thought flew to the 
Frisco kid, and it came upon him like a flicker of lightning that the 
Frisco kid was not going to be there to perform, for instance, the 
extraordinary office of respectable mourner. The other kid’s head 
was muddled, his hand was unsteady, his agility was gone. This 
other kid was facing the determined and most ferocious gentleman 
of the enemy. The New York kid became convinced that his friend 
was lost. ‘There was going to be a screaming murder. He was so 
certain of it that he wanted to shield his eyes from sight of the leaping 
arm and the knife. It was sickening, utterly sickening. The New 
York kid might have been taking his first sea-voyage. A combination 
of honourable manhood and inability prevented him from running 
away. 
ce suddenly knew that it was possible to draw his own 
revolver, and by a swift manceuvre face down all three Mexicans, 
If he was quick enough he would probably be victor. If any hitch 
occurred in the draw he would undoubtedly be dead with his friends. 
It was a new game ; he had never been obliged to face a situation of 
this kind in the Beacon Club in New York. In this test, the lungs 
of the kid still continued to perform their duty. 

‘Oh, five white mice of chance, 
Shirts of wool and corduroy pants, 
Gold and wine, women and sin, 


All for you if you let me come in— 
Into the house of chance.” 


He thought of the weight and size of his revolver, and dismay 
pierced him. He feared that in his hands it would be as unwieldy 
as a sewing-machine for this quick work. He imagined, too, that 
some singular providence might cause him to lose his grip as he 
raised his weapon. Or it might get fatally entangled in the tails of 
his coat. Some of the eels of despair lay wet and cold against his 
back. 

But at the supreme moment the revolver came forth as if it 
were greased and it arose like a feather. This somnolent machine, 
after months of repose, was finally looking at the breasts of men. 

Perhaps in this one series of movements, the kid had uncon- 
sciously used nervous force sufficient to raise a bale of hay. Before 
he comprehended it he was standing behind his revolver glaring 
over the barrel at the Mexicans, menacing first one and then 
another. His finger was tremoring on the trigger. The revolver 
gleamed in the darkness with a fine silver light. 
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The fulsome grandee sprang backward with a low cry. The 
man who had been facing the Frisco kid took a quick step away. 
The beautiful array of Mexicans was suddenly disorganised. 

The cry and the backward steps revealed something of great 
importance to the New York kid. He had never dreamed that he 
did not have a complete monopoly of all possible trepidations. The 
cry of the grandee was that of a man who suddenly sees a poisonous 
snake. ‘Thus the kid was able to understand swiftly that they were 
all human beings. They were unanimous in not wishing for too 
bloody combat. There was a sudden expression of the equality. 
He had vaguely believed that they were not going to evince much 
consideration for his dramatic development as an active factor. 
They even might be exasperated into an onslaught by it. Instead, 
they had respected his movement with a respect as great even as an 
ejaculation of fear and backward steps. Upon the instant he 
pounced forward and began to swear, unreeling great English oaths 
as thick as ropes, and lashing the faces of the Mexicans with them. 
He was bursting with rage, because these men had not previously 
confided to him that they were vulnerable. The whole thing had 
been an absurd imposition. He had been seduced into respectful 
alarm by the concave attitude of the grandee. And after all there 
had been an equality of emotion, an equality : he was furious. He 
wanted to take the serape of the grandee and swaddle him in it. 

The Mexicans slunk back, their eyes burning wistfully. The 
kid took aim first at one and then at another. After they had 
achieved a certain distance they paused and drew up in a rank. 
They then resumed some of their old splendour of manner. A voice 
hailed him in a tone of cynical bravado as if it had come from 
between lips of smiling mockery. ‘‘ Well, sefior, it is finished ? ” 

The kid scowled into the darkness, his revolver drooping at his 
side. After a moment he answered—“ I am willing.” He found it 
strange that he should be able to speak after this silence of years. 

** Good-night, sefior.” 

“* Good-night.”’ 

When he turned to look at the Frisco kid he found him in his 
original position, his hand upon his hip. He was blinking in per- 
plexity at the point from whence the Mexicans had vanished. 

; Well,” said the sober kid crossly, ‘‘ are you ready to go home 
now ! | 

The Frisco kid said—‘‘ Where they gone?” His voice was 
undisturbed but inquisitive. 3 

_ Benson suddenly propelled himself from his dreamful position 
against the wall. “ Frishco kid’s all right. He’s drunk’s fool and 
he’s all right. But you New York kid, you’re shober.”’ He passed 
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into a state of profound investigation. ‘‘ Kid shober ’cause didn’t 

go with us. Didn’t go with us ’cause went to damn circus. Went 
to damn circus ’cause lose shakin’ dice. Lose shakin’ dice ’cause— 
what make lose shakin’ dice, kid ? ” 

The New York kid eyed the senile youth. ‘I don’t know. 
The five white mice, maybe.” 

Benson puzzled so over this reply that he had to be held erect 
by his friends. Finally the Frisco kid said—‘ Let’s go home.” 

Nothing had happened. | 
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THE WANDERERS 


ANDERING, ever wandering, 

\ \) Their eyelids freshened with the wind of 
the sea 

Blown up the cliffs at sunset, their cheeks cooled 

With meditative shadows of hushed leaves 

That have been drowsing in the woods all day 

And certain fires of sunrise in their eyes. 


They wander, and the white roads under them 
Crumble into fine dust behind their feet, 
For they return not ; life, a long white road, 
Winds ever from the dark into the dark, 
And they, as days, return not ; they go on 
For ever, with the travelling stars ; the night 
Curtains them, being wearied, and the dawn 
Awakens them unwearied ; they go on. 
_ They know the winds of all the earth, they know 
The dust of many highways, and the stones 
Of cities set for landmarks on the road. 
Theirs is the world, and all the glory of it, 
Theirs, because they forego it, passing on 
Into the freedom of the elements ; 
Wandering, ever wandering, 
Because life holds not anything so good 
As to be free of yesterday, and bound 
‘Towards a new-born to-morrow ; and they go 
Into a world of unknown faces, where 
It may be there are faces waiting them, 
Faces of friendly strangers, not the long 
Intolerable monotony of friends. 
The joy of earth is yours, O wanderers, 
The only joy of the old earth, to wake, 
As each new dawn is patiently renewed, 
With foreheads fresh against a fresh young sky. 
To be a little further on the road, 
A little nearer somewhere, some few steps 
Advanced into the future, and removed 
By some few counted milestones from the past ; 
God gives you this good gift, the only gift 
That God, being repentant, has to give. 
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Wanderers, you have the sunrise and the stars : 
And we, beneath our comfortable roofs, 
Lamplight, and daily fire upon the hearth, 
And four walls of a prison, and sure food. 

But God has given you freedom, wanderers ! 


ARTHUR SYMONS. 
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Facsimile of a sheet of manuscript of an article by Walter H. Page on 
the editing of a magazine. 
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WHERE NO TIDE IS 
By ANTHONY RICHARDSON 


E call it Venice. That’s because we’ve never seen 

Venice but from the scrutinising of a picture postcard, 

But then I, and our sort, and in these days, find the 
purchase of a penny postcard more within our finances than a 
Cook’s tour ticket. 

_ Because I am a Londoner, London’s names have lost their 
pristine air of romance, so that Maida Vale stirs no quick movement 
in my blood on the uttering of her name, as do Ohio, Papeete, or 
Barbury Castle. But there’s a something in the sound of “ The 
Paddington Basin,” ‘‘ Grand Junction Canal,” that might light a 
spark in the brain. If only I could be a stranger to the Town and 
make my discoveries anew ! 

Here, then, is London’s Venice, where the Grand Junction 
Canal begins its western journey from the Paddington Basin. 
Paddington Basin! 'There must be strange and wonderful things 
there, where the low barges disgorge their cargoes, or coal and sand 
are piled into them for the voyage westwards. ‘They are sedate, 
those barges: low and solid, and with their tillers and sometimes 
their cabin-doors decorated with primitive yellows and reds and 
blacks. Hatched down, deep sunk, they press the water before 
their snouts into glass-green ridges, and with no sound glide out to 
the sunset. If I were a barge-man (if only I were) I should call 
myself Christopher, or if I merely owned a barge I should paint her 
doors in gold and black and call her Mayflower. 'The gates of the 
Paddington Basin are closed to me, and what a fool should I be to 
make it my business to explore that place where wonderful and 
terrible things must happen. You should stand some summer 
evening looking over the balustrade on the near bank, ten o’clock- 
time. You will understand then. There’s an island in the middle 
of the pool and a bridge to your left. Well enough you and I know 
that the water is noisome and the balustrade but poor mortar, yet 
there, and then, when the lamps along Blomfield Road spill golden 
snow on the water’s blackness and the night gleams blue through 
the trees (for trees there are) and the tiny waves whimper beneath 
your feet, the spirit of the place makes murmur for the cargoes and 
old dead gaily-painted barges that have rotted many a year since ; 
and the breath of some other place warms your heart. Dante could 
have stood here, as he stood in Florence, hand upon the balustrade, 
to catch with wise eyes the glory of Beatrice, who could have crossed 
our bridge. And at night-time with the lights on the water, half the 
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ghosts of the world can slip between the trees along Warwick 
Crescent, and the barges are broad-bellied gallant ships which 
depart for the great adventure, and the alert eyes of the tiller-man 
the keen eyes of the Great Discoverer. 

There are fewer barges now, and less traffic, than there were 
in the first days, for time is money, as all men know, and the lean 
Expresses that wait behind the Paddington Basin have little 
sympathy for their predecessors, the Waterways. It seems hardly 
fair to walk the eight miles down the tow-path towards Alperton. 
You are traversing a secret artery of London, and the workings are 
laid bare. The blood of the vein is sluggish, and three miles along 
the bank there is death in the air. Acre after acre of the cemetery 
lies on your right, where the poor dead sleep under their grotesque 
marbles, and on your left the gasworks fume the air with smokings. 
Go silently here, with your breath held, for you walk the dark bank 
of the Styx. Ifthe houses be mean and the grass is sparse and there 
is stagnation upon the waters, never name it sordid, for heretthe 
dead sleep beyond the Styx, and who knows if the bargeman on the 
opposite bank may not be waiting to row you across ? 

But if there be death and quiet on one side, lower down on the 
left-hand bank the junction lines of Old Oak lace together, and 
the locomotives shunt and hoot boisterously and with not a little 
clanking. From the bridge leading to the station, the twenty or 
so engines, and the hundred or so carriages, are playing a game. 
There’ll be five engines moving at once, snorting steam upwards and 
rattling their cranks with a pride and bravado that could shame an 
assemblage of Assyrian chariots. It would be good fun to change | 
places, turn and turn about with the signalmen, and pull levers and 
ring bells, and better fun to stand in the hot cab of a tank engine 
and chuff down a siding and look busy and important. They make 
much noise those engines; maybe they, the children of the quiet 
canal, like children are showing off and making much ado about 
nothing to arouse their sleeping mother. 

So much for the canal and the quiet waters and grey wharf ; 
for the dead who wait beneath the London soil till the awakening 
comes, and One walks the waters again to arouse them ; so much 
for the horses with the great wooden beads upon their harness and 
the swirling of the water before the barge-prows. Let her sleep 
the old water road, and let her dreams be deep with peace. 
Requiescat ! 

The gasworks are huge and tall; black with labour; and 
loud with energy ; restless with intention. What use have they for 
the idle and leisurely, the old stagnation and heedless dead ? “The 
hum of the wheels is life ; the jutting flakes of smoke are life ; the 
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"power is life. Too much life. Too much living for life. And with 


us ? We have no contemplation now, you and I, the poor ones, the 
working ones. We have no time, we speak with the engines “‘ Time 
is Money,” and down the ways, and up the ways, the grey ghost of 
our deluded selves pokes its head from the doorway and gibbers 
“Time is Money.” I think it were better to die in life than live in 
death O27, 

“The world is too much with us.” 

I said it was unfair to walk the canal bank and pry and peer 
behind the works. It is. So when you go there, be humble to learn. 
Don’t pry, for there is nothing to see strange and coloured, only 
there broods still the spirit of the old days, when ten thousand men 
were an army, and the world was not upside down. There are other 
places where you can catch the spirit ; grey cold lands two hours’ 
journey from Paddington, where there is no hurry, for they, too, 
have tired of speed ; in that place there’s no noise, for men are sick 
of their own voices. I can’t go there, for “‘ Time is Money.” But I 
can go along the canal. 

And yet one day when I’m dead and gone and the bargeman 
has rowed me across in his leaky tub, and I’ve given him his fare 
and a bit of my soul for.a tip, there’ll be some one else who’ll walk 
the bank and write an article on the gasworks, and laugh at their old- 
fashionedness, and wonder how men ever tolerated them and lament 
the old quiet days. No days were ever quiet ; the Greek hills made 
noise of armies and battle, the old Bath Road resounded the beat of 
a Turpin’s hoof, the villages grew to towns, to cities in tumult. 
There’s no value in old things just because they are old, if they be 
unlovely, only the value of association. We can judge more fairly 
a thing if the perspective is clear. We yearn for the old days ; 
there was never a greater fallacy : no days were ever quiet. 
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A CHAPTER FROM “THE NEW CANDIDE”.— 
AN UNPUBLISHED WORK 


By JOHN COURNOS. 


PETER Pock, JUNIOR, STARTS FOR PaRIS IN THE COMPANY OF HIS 
Mentor, Rurus GapsBE, M.A., Pu.D. 


ETER POCK, Junior, standing on the deck of the huge liner, 
Prssiine its way eastwards, was bemoaning the fate that was 
taking him farther and farther from his Georgina. 

There were plenty of fine-looking women on board who eyed 
our Peter approvingly and invitingly, but such is human nature in 
young persons that they must have that which they have set their 
hearts on, even when the desired object seems hopelessly unobtain- 
able and elusive as a mirage to a desert wanderer. 

Fortune has been called a woman, and Fortune has been called 
fickle ; that is, surely, because she is constant to those who woo her 
the least strenuously. Go after her too hard, and the wench will 
elude you. Give in to her once, and she will lead you a song and 
dance. You go on paying the piper. And the piper, my friends, 
belongs to a trade union. He will exact not only what he regards 
as rightfully due to him, but also put out his hand for a tip. What 
a face he makes when the tip is small! How, in consequence, he 
jangles the next piece out of tune, until your fickle partner, over your 
very shoulder, coquettes with another, who can afford a decent 
tune, who is waiting to pay. 

If Fortune be fickle, she can surely be methodically so. She 
is not always an accident, but has a starting point somewhere. For, 
as Peter stood there at the stern, looking in the direction opposite 
from that in which the ship was going, he reflected upon the fact 
that the whole trouble started when his two sisters went for treat- 
ment to psycho-analysts and afterwards eloped, the one with Doctor 
Pimpernickle, the other with Papa Pock’s favourite chauffeur. 
Their elopements with what Papa Pock considered undesirable 
persons caused the pork-packer to regard the matter in the light of a 
family ailing, wherefore, to avoid a repetition of his daughter’s folly, 
his zeal in his son’s education redoubled in consequence and grew 
intenser in the degree as the boy approached the dangerous age. 
His sisters had danced, and he, Peter, had paid the piper. 

_ “TI suppose some one has to pay,” said Peter to himself, 
philosophically, but the next instant: ‘‘ But if there is justice in 
this world, and there surely must be—for Gabbe says so—Georgina 
shall be mine ! ” 
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And now, experiencing an inward need to vent his spleen, the 
presence of which he had not hitherto suspected in himself, Peter 
was stirred into pacing round and round the immense promenade 
deck, with little chance of running into his travelling companion, 
who, in his berth below, was groaning with sea-sickness just like 
an ordinary mortal, and behaved not at all as might be expected of 
a man who had initials to his name both forwards and backwards. 
For a Ph.D. he was behaving disgracefully. When a man is a 
philosopher, we say that we have a right to expect philosophy from 
him, even as we have a right to expect fish from a fishmonger, 
religion from a priest, honesty from a lawyer, and village gossip 
from a barber. Now, in all fairness to Mr. Gabbe, Peter’s fondness 
for whom we have learned to share, the fact must be taken into 
account of the letters “‘ M.A.” as well as ‘‘ Ph.D.” being attached 
to his name ; hence, our contention, that since it is not meet for a 
philosopher to groan, this unseemly conduct may well be ascribed 
to the “ M.A.” part of Mr. Gabbe, without fear of rebuttal. There 
is nothing, as far as we know, against Masters of the Arts groaning. 
Indeed, from time immemorial it has been the business of those 
connected with the arts to groan—fearfully, rhythmically and 
euphoniously, and if Mr. Gabbe’s groans did not seem to possess 
all these qualities it is only fair to say that it was not at all fair of us 
to have peeped into his cabin before he had had time to transmute 
the same groans into. gems of felicitous expression. After all, who 
knows the number of groans an oyster utters before it produces the 
pearl fit for my lady’s neck ? 

Doubtless, on land Gabbe was an excellent philosopher. At 
all events, he drew a prize for philosophy at the great Bah-bah 
University, where abode the most celebrated professors of the most 
celebrated native philosophy, which, by reason of its origin, gained 
the name «f Bah-bah’ism and, for the benefit of the ignorant 
foreigner, was interpreted as the “‘ Philosophy of Things as They 
Are,” and if the ignorant foreigner, remembering his late treatment 
by immigration officials at Ellis Island, showed perplexity, that per- 
plexity was wholly dissipated by some practical interpreter in the 
street, who, not liking the foreigner’s face, sent a stone flying in the 
direction of his back, and usually followed it with a second, observ- 
ing the principle that one good Bah deserved another. That the 
ignorant foreigner could comprehend. One imported heretic who, 
in spite of his being a professor, wrote an exquisite prose, had tried 
to introduce at the Bah-bah University his own philosophy of 
Things as They Ought to Be, but the chief Bah-bah’ist made it so 
uncomfortable for him that he resigned and returned to his native 
habitat of Europe, which, notwithstanding the inroads made by the 
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new philosophy, still harboured not a few lunatics who insisted 
upon the Absolute Truth as against the Temporal. 

Rufus Gabbe, heart and soul, subscribed to the philosophy of 
Bah-bah’ism. Indeed, were it not that the philosophy of Bah-bah, 
i.e., the acceptance of Things as They Are, already effectually pre- 
vailed throughout the country, Gabbe would never have been a 
philosopher. A maiden aunt of his had left him a small annuity on 
two conditions: One, that he remain virginal until he married. 
Two, that he study philosophy, in particular the philosophy of Bah- 
bah’ism, of which she was an ardent follower. In the event of his 
failing to live up to these conditions, the legacy was to be used for 
the benefit of the Refuge for Homeless Cats. Now, the first prin- 
ciple of Bah-bah’ism is to know on which side one’s bread is but- 
tered, so that in accepting the conditions of his eccentric maiden 
aunt’s will, Gabbe was in no sense a renegade, but was already a 
Bah-bah’ist in principle. From which it may be gathered that 
Bah-bah’ism was the philosophy of the people, that is, of the 
majority, and that the main labours of the Bah-bah philosophers 
consisted in enunciating and expounding its principles in properly 
erudite philosophic terminology, which no one but the recreant 
unconverted minority could understand. 

Having established Gabbe’s fitness to act as Peter’s mentor, 
it need only be added that Peter himself was fully cognisant 
of his master’s manifold virtues and qualifications, of which 
indeed he eagerly availed himself in the present situation created 
by his ardent love for Georgina and his father’s obstinate opposi- 
tion to its consummation. Even now, as he fiercely paced the 
deck of the huge liner, he suddenly swerved into the main 
entrance and descending the grand staircase besought his master 
in his cabin. 

““I say, Gabbe, old chap,” said he, ignoring the sick man’s 
groans, “really, do you think it right for my father, who has a 
million pigs and could afford me ten wives, if that were the custom, 
to turn down Georgina just because she happens to be a butcher’s 
daughter ? ” 

“* My dear boy,” said Gabbe, slowly and with seeming difficulty, 
“it is not so much a matter of right as of expediency. Improve- 
ment of race, and all that sort of thing. It stands to reason that a 
man who has risen to be a pork-packer has more of the stuff in him 
than a man who got no farther than being a butcher. Ergo, it 
follows that it is not to the interests of the race for a pork-packer’s 
son to marry a butcher’s daughter. It’s simply not eugenics, my 
boy. And Bah-bah recognises eugenics as a legitimate science. As 
it happens, your father told me he’d not mind at all if you married 
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a duchess. That shows that your father unconsciously recog- 
nises 


“ But I don’t want a duchess !” interrupted Peter, with some 
warmth. “ I want Georgina ! ” 

““ Anyhow, you are lucky to have Georgina to think of ! ” 

“ Lucky ? How do you make that out ? ” 

_. “ Thinking of her keeps you from being sea-sick. The idea of 
living without Georgina has terrors for you. Consequently, the 
sea has no terrors for you 4 

“* 'That’s true,” assented Peter. 

“Then consider my position. I have nothing to worry me 
except the looking after your ideas and morals, and as long as you 
persist in thinking of Georgina there is nothing for me to do, with 
the inevitable result that I am sea-sick.”’ 

“‘ But, my dear Gabbe, I have given you a problem, and I shall 
be happy to think that the work of solving it may even temporarily 
allay your indisposition. How can it profit me to gain a million pigs 
if I lose Georgina ? ” 

*“ You’ve got hold of the problem by the wrong handle, Peter. 
You should try putting the question to yourself the other way 
ponisl : How can it profit me to gain Georgina if I lose a million 
pigs?” 

*“* How can you speak like that ? Do you realise what having 
Georgina means—the sweetest, loveliest ss 

“IT am not blind to that. I am also keenly aware of the million 
stinking pigs. Don’t you see? ‘To gain Georgina is to lose her 
again, for hunger is no friend to passion.” 

** But, I tell you, Gabbe, I shall die of hunger for her ! ” 

“Try the old Bah-bah virtue of patience, my boy. My advice 
to you is stick to your pigs, and you may get your Georgina, too ! 
If not, it is quite conceivable that you will meet another Georgina, 
who is not a butcher’s daughter, but may even have a million pigs of 
her own. . . . One never knows one’s blessings until one has had 
one’s troubles. Now, there was my maiden aunt. When she died 
and left me an annuity on condition that I remain a virgin until I 
married and that I become a Bah-bah’ist, I thought I should die 
rather than be either, for no man likes a thing forced on him, and 
if a thing be forced on him he may, out of sheer malice, do the 
opposite, even though, if left alone, his natural inclination may be to 
do the very things he has been enjoined to do by his would-be 
benefactor. When I read the will I was so angry that I disappeared 
and did not show up for a week 9 

‘“‘ That must have been a miserable week for you, Gabbe. You 
must have felt as miserable as I do now.” 
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‘On the contrary, it was a most pleasant week, and it put me 
in a most amiable frame of mind for becoming a Bah-bah’ist.” 

“You m-mean ” began the now inquisitive Peter, but his 
mentor forestalled him. 

“« And so you see, my dear boy, you never can tell to what good 
fortune our misfortunes may lead us, or what unconscionable pro- 
cesses are at work conducting us to our destiny, or what purgings 
are necessary for the ultimate good of our souls. . . . What we call 
the ‘ finger of God’ often guides the most trivial of our actions 
leading to the gravest i 

At that instant the ship gave a violent lurch, and poor Gabbe, 
clapping a hand over his mouth, suddenly reached out for the basin. 
The all-reaching finger of God must have made a thrust just then 
down the philosopher’s throat, for his words refused to come, and 
what did come is not for us to describe. 

Peter waited. When at last Gabbe found his voice again, he 
merely groaned, and made no effort to respond to Peter’s consoling 
words :— 

“They say sea-sickness is good for one. It cleans out the 
system and makes it new. And think how you'll enjoy your meals 
_ when you get ashore. There may be something in your argument 
- about all being for the best in this world! As for me, to get 
ashore and to have no Georgina waiting to receive me in her arms 
is more than I can bear. I swear to you, Gabbe, I'll take the first 
boat back !” 

Receiving no response from his mentor except a series of inter- 
mittent groans of varying degree of emotional intensity, poor Peter 
left him and once more began striding the promenade deck, stopping 
long enough at each round at a point free of passengers to shout 
into the wind his heart-deep cry of “ Georgina! Georgina!” 
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SAND HILLS 


HE world has never been. Here are the dunes : 
The rough grass cuts the flesh, and in the heat 
Escarpments run with silver sand ; in there 
Among the pigmy hills, my temples beat 
And hammer in the glare ; 
And shadows zig-zag scarlet. White and steep 
These hummocks cut the blue ; no rumour comes, 
No movement to this world ; only sand-fleas, 
Wind-puffs that sneak through the ravines, and drums, 
The thump of drums, at turn-tide, from the seas. 


I lie in little valleys; as a child 
These tiny ranges were to me all day 
Uncharted mountains on an atlas, blanks 
Upon a map of China ; many a way 
Did I attack those flanks 
In approved fashion ; taking risks, and all 
A climber may require. Still, crisped with fear, 
Thirsty and starving, obstinate and blind, 
I scale them still ; O infant ghost, they are 
The unscaled Himalayas of the mind. 


DoroTHY WELLESLEY. 
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THE VIGIL 


By MRS. BELLOC LOWNDES 


I 


‘“"WT frightens me, somehow,” Mary Christal squeezed her 
[ers hand nervously. They were walking, hand in hand, 
down the dark empty street. 

‘“‘Frightens you ?”’ he echoed incredulously. “ Why should 
it frighten you, darling? Don’t we deserve a little good luck 
after waiting so long ? ” 

““T’m sure you deserve all the good luck that comes your 
way,” she whispered ; “‘ but I can’t think why Colonel Jeudwine 
chose you out of all the others to be his heir ye 

“You might be more complimentary! After all, you chose 
me? But, seriously, I can’t make out why he settled on me, 
especially as all the boys of my generation were called Frederick 
after him,” Fred Balcote exclaimed with a chuckle. “ But here 
we are; you'll see him in a minute. He’s a strange old fellow ; 
looks as if he’d stepped out of Vanity Fair” ! 

They were now standing on the doorstep of a big house 
halfway up Harley Street, and, as the young man pulled the old- 
fashioned bell, he whispered : ‘‘ He’s been offered fantastic sums 
for the lease of this house, but he was born here, and has lived here 
all his life. I myself once heard him tell a house agent that he 
wouldn’t part with his lease for fifty thousand pounds.” 

At last they were admitted by a shambling old man-servant, 
and Mary Christal looked about her with tense interest. An oil 
lamp hung from the centre of the arch which divided the wide hall 
in two, yet it seemed darker than in the street outside. ‘‘ There’s 
gas in the basement,” whispered Balcote to his companion, “‘ Uncle 
Frederick hates electric light. He says a candle gives the best 
light of all.” 

““ My master’s waiting in the drawing-room. He’s very far 
from well, sir. The nurse was quite against his coming down, 
but the Colonel’s set his heart upon seeing ” the man hesitated 
and then said ceremoniously—“ your young lady, sir.” 

Mary was touched at the quaint phrase. She was indeed 
her Fred’s “ young lady?! Both belonged by birth to that solid 
stratum of the British business world which puts an inordinate 
value on material prosperity, and they had been faithful to each 
other through a great deal of family opposition for what had 
seemed a very long three years. Even now it was tacitly under- 
stood that their marriage could not take place until after the death 
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of the old gentleman who had suddenly announced that this 
ates young man, among all his great-nephews, was to be his 
eir. 

The two visitors followed the man-servant up the dimly- 
lighted staircase, and, as her eyes became accustomed to the 
gloom, Mary saw that the walls were closely covered with fine 
eighteenth-century engravings. She could see the faces of long 
dead and forgotten beauties staring dimly out at her from their 
black frames. 

When they reached the landing, the butler opened a door 
and announced, in a subdued voice: ‘‘ Mr. Fred Balcote and Miss 
Christal.” 

Forming a point of light, warmth, and life in his vast cavernous 
drawing-room, sat Colonel Jeudwine. He stood up as the two 
young people advanced towards him, and the girl realised that he 
was a very tall man, and that he must have been remarkably hand- 
some in his day. He wore old-fashioned evening clothes, and 
recalled to her mind a portrait of the Duke of Wellington by which 
her father had set great store. 

Colonel Jeudwine was full of an exquisite old-world courtesy, 
and soon Mary Christal felt quite happily at ease with him. ‘They 
all three sat down, and she was touched, as well as thrilled and 
pleased, when he took a discoloured red leather jewel-case off a 
table at his elbow, and, opening it, showed her a string of beautiful, 
if rather yellow, pearls. 

“ These were my mother’s,” he said, with a touch of solemnity. 
“‘ They have not been worn since she last wore them, over eighty 
years ago. May I put them round your neck, my dear ?”’ 

She knelt down beside him, while he fastened the emerald 
clasp. ‘Then, as she got up, the old man exclaimed: “ There’s 
a picture I should like to show you, and which I hope you and Fred 

will never part with. It would pain me deeply to think of it in the 
possession of strangers. Indeed, should you find it too large for 
any house you may in the future possess, I charge you to destroy it.” 

He put out his trembling hand, and rang the bell-pull by the 
side of the fireplace. } 

‘“‘ Barrett ? Bring the torch,”’ he ordered. 

A few moments later the old butler reappeared with what 
seemed, to both his guests, a very dangerous contrivance in 
his hand. It was a long wand or stick, rather like a billiard cue, 
at the end of which flared a thin flame. 

“ Light up Mrs. Jeudwine’s portrait | ” 

Their host then rose, and, taking Mary’s hand, he led her 
into the back drawing-room before a full-length portrait of a 
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delightful looking young woman in an early-Victorian pink silk 
gown. Pressing up against the pictured beauty’s billowing skirts 
was a curly-headed child. 

“This was my beautiful mother and my very little self,” 
said Colonel Jeudwine quaintly. ‘‘ That picture, my dear, was 
finished only a month before she died.” 

Mary looked up pitifully into the lovely, happy-looking face. 
Round the white neck shimmered the string of pearls she herself 
was now wearing ; the red lips were half parted, and the portrait 
gave a wonderful impression of vivid life. 

“ That will do, Barrett,” said Colonel Jeudwine gravely, and 
the man-servant noiselessly withdrew, the lighted torch still in his 
hand. 

The lovers stayed on for a little while, and then they said 
good-bye, and left the old man in his large solitary sitting-room. 

As they went down the long staircase, a tall thin woman, 
dressed in a showy bright purple nurse’s uniform, passed them, 
and as she did so she made them a curious kind of little curtsey. 
** What an odd-looking person,” whispered Mary. “I didn’t like 
her face, Fred; it had a cruel look.” 

Fred Balcote answered, smiling, ‘“ It must be queer to be 
cursed or blessed with your vivid imagination, darling !” 


II 


As the days and the weeks slipped away, Mary Christal often 
went to sit with the old man who had so transformed her future, 
_and she became truly attached to him. So attached, indeed, that 
although she knew his death would mean the almost immediate 
fruition of all that she and the man she loved had been waiting 
for so long, she felt a painful shock when taking up the telephone 
one day, she heard the words, *‘ Colonel Jeudwine is very far from 
well to-day, miss, and he has just told Barrett that he would like 
to see Mr. Fred. I am Mrs. Judd, the cook-housekeeper, and I 
am speaking unbeknown to Nurse Beek. I tried to get Mr. Fred 
direct, but could get no answer s 

Fred Balcote had gone away for a few days on business, and 
Mary knew that she could not get in touch with him. The thought 
that the old man to whom she and Fred were to owe so much might 
be dying now, alone, distressed the kind-hearted girl. She 
remembered, with a feeling of misgiving, the one glimpse she had 
had of his strange-looking nurse, and suddenly she made up her 
mind that she would go to Harley Street and find out Colonel 
Jeudwine’s real condition. 
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It was a cold early-spring night, and Mary shivered a little 
as she waited, for what seemed a long time, for the front door of 
the old house to open. But at last Barrett, looking more shaky 
and more shambling than usual, admitted her into the hall. 

“ Would you mind coming in here, miss ? ” he muttered. 

He opened a door which led into the little-used dining-room, 
and Mary was surprised to see that there were candles alight, 
and the remains of a meal on the table, including an empty bottle 
of stout. » 

“Nurse was a long time over her supper,” said the old 
servant, “ but she’s gone up now, and oh, miss, may I be so bold 
as to ask you just to see her? Though he’s too proud to say so, 
I can see that the Colonel’s frightened of Mrs. Beek. She speaks 
so rough to him sometimes.” 

Mary felt a tremor of indignation and anger. ‘I’m distressed 
to hear that!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ How did you get the nurse ? 
What hospital did she come from ? ” 

““ She isn’t a real nurse,” said Barrett quietly, “‘ for all she 
wears such a grand uniform. She was the best Colonel Jeudwine’s 
old doctor could find for him during the war, and once she got 
here nothing could move her. She’s a cruel, hard woman, 
miss—that’s what Mrs. Beek is! At first she was a bit afraid of 
the master, but now it’s him who’s afraid of her.” 

Mary felt both distressed and perplexed. How much truth 
was there in the man-servant’s assertion? No doubt he was jealous 
of the disagreeable looking woman. 

“The Colonel ought to have had another nurse this last 
fortnight,”’ went on the old man, “ one to take the nights, I mean. 
But Nurse Beek won’t have that. She thinks, you see, miss, that 
she’ll have a handsome present when he’s gone—and she don’t 
want to divide it up with any one else. So now she’s tired as well 
as cross, for Colonel Jeudwine, first and last, do require a good bit 
of attention. She don’t like me, and she hates the housekeeper, 
Mrs. Judd. Nurse won’t let us come near him if she can help it ; 
and never at night—when he wants us most. We’ve heard him 
crying out for her, and she sleeping like a log! Yet if one of us 
had gone into the master’s room she’d have waked up for sure, 
and come bustling in, scolding something dreadful. She don’t 
know how to wait on a gentleman a4 

The old man’s words made up Mary’s mind for her. “ I’m 
sure Mr. Fred would like me to stop here to-night,” she said, 
“ especially if you and Mrs. Judd really think, Barrett, that Colonel 
Jeudwine is dying. It seems to me so terrible that he should have 
none of his own people near him at such a time. I shall be quite 
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comfortable, sitting up in the drawing-room, reading. Perhaps 
the nurse will allow me to relieve her fora bit?” i: 

“* T doubt if she’ll do that. But you can try, miss. 

There was a fire alight in the drawing-room into which she 
was ushered with some ceremony. “The Colonel is always 
fancying that he’ll be able to get up and come down, so we always 
keep a fire burning ready for him,” said the old servant simply. 

A few moments later Mary heard quick footsteps coming down 
the stairs; and then there followed a very disagreeable few minutes. 
Colonel Jeudwine’s nurse was determined that the young lady 
visitor should leave the house. 

“ Really, Miss Christal, there’s no need for you to stay,”’ the 
woman said disagreeably. ‘‘ He’s not going off to-night, bless 
you!’ There was a touch of hard scorn in her voice. “ If P’'d 
felt nervous, I’d have sent for the doctor, of course. He was here 
yesterday, and he could see no change mn 

“‘T hope you’re right,” said the girl quietly. “ Still, as I’ve 
nothing to do, and my fiancé is away, I'd rather stay. Ifa mistake 
has been made, and Colonel Jeudwine is not as ill as Barrett thinks 
him, then I suppose there would be no objection to my going up 
and seeing him? The last time I saw him he said he hardly slept 
at all—— ” 

““'That’s nonsense, if you’ll excuse my saying so,” observed 
the nurse tartly. ‘‘ He sleeps wonderfully sound, considering ; 
I ought to know, as I’ve been sitting up with him these last few 
nights. My advice to you, miss, is to go home now and come round 
to-morrow afternoon. He made his will three months ago.” 

She said these last words in a tone of covert insolence, and 
Mary, feeling very angry, exclaimed: “I don’t see why I 
shouldn’t tell you plainly the facts of the case. Colonel Jeudwine 
has made my future husband his heir, and we therefore feel an 
exceptional sense of responsibility. That is why I came round 
to-night.”’ 

‘The woman’s manner completely altered. It became cringing, 
servile. ‘‘ I’m sure I’ve done my very best for the poor gentle- 
man,” she whined; “he’d tell you that himself! He’s sleeping 
now, but should he wake I’ll come and call you, miss. I don’t 
mean to go to bed to-night. I had a good sleep this afternoon.” 

Nurse Beek withdrew, and Mary Christal went and settled 
herself down by the fire with a book. There was not a sound, 
indoors or out, and, as she read on steadily, one part of her mind 
was concerned, as people’s minds are apt to be concerned, at certain 
moments in life, with the mysterious problems of life and death. 
She thought of the lovely young woman whose pearls she was now 
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- wearing, who had lived in this very room, whose portrait hung a 
few feet from where she sat, and who had died at a time when all 
life must have been calling her . . . 

A neighbouring clock struck 1 a.m., and she realised that she 
had been reading far too long, for her eyes were aching. Suddenly 
the intense silence which seemed to brood over the old house was 
broken by three loud knocks, obviously caused by a stick striking 
the floor of the room above. 

She got up, opened the door on to the dimly-lighted staircase, 
and listened intently. Then, shutting the drawing-room door 
behind her, she began walking up the thickly carpeted stairs. 

But when she reached the upper landing, she hesitated, for 
there were several doors opening on to the lobby. And, as she 
waited there, there fell on her ears, from a room to her right, the 
sound of snoring. She felt a sudden stir of indignation. Nurse 
Beek had said so positively that she was going to sit up to-night. 

Cautiously she opened the door of the room straight before 
her. Yes, it was certainly that of the master of the house. 
The fire had gone low, and was almost out, but there was a shaded 
lighted candle on the dressing-table. A six-leaf screen of great 
height almost divided the old-fashioned room into two. } 

Walking noiselessly forward she peeped round the screen, 
and saw the bed. It was a huge early-Victorian four-poster, 
draped with heavy red brocaded curtains edged with ball fringe. 

“Is that Mrs. Beek?” asked Colonel Jeudwine feebly. 
** T’ve been knocking for a long time.” 

The words were not said complainingly, but with a touch of 
severity. 

Mary came round the screen, and the old man slowly turned 
his head on the pillow. 

He saw the slender, graceful form outlined in the soft candle- 
light, and then something happened which profoundly moved 
and startled the girl. In a soft, low voice, Colonel Jeudwine 
uttered the one questioning word, “‘ Mother ?”’ 

She walked quickly forward. ‘It’s Mary Christal, Colonel 
Jeudwine. Fred is away from London, but I know he would like 
me to come and be with you.” 

He did not seem as surprised as Mary had expected. 
“‘ Strange,” he muttered, “ most strange! I thought that you 
were my dear mother. All through my life she has seemed at 
times very near to me. I feel her very near to me to-night.” 

She made no answer, and then he said suddenly, “ I’m afraid 
the knocking I made with my stick must have disturbed you. 
Forgive me, my dear.”’ 
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“Is there anything I can do for you?” asked Mary gently. 
“ The nurse, I think, is asleep.” 

“There is nothing that you can do,” he said courteously, 
“and I expect Mrs. Beek will soon come in again. She is not, 
I understand from my doctor, what is now called a fully trained 
nurse, but she is quite capable in her way.” 

He was speaking so like himself, with that precise, old- 
fashioned courtesy which made the being with him so pleasant, 
that Mary felt relieved. She did not believe that the man lying 
stretched out there before her could be at the point of death. 

He had again turned his head round, and was looking at her 
uneasily. Mary had the painful feeling that her being in this 
room was an intrusion—that it distressed him. He was so very 
punctilious and reserved in all his ways. : 

“‘ Good-night,”’ she said quietly, “I shall look forward to 
coming and seeing you in the morning.” 

He made no answer, and, before slipping round the screen, 
she stole a quick look at the bed and at its occupant. 

She felt startled at the pallor of the old man’s face. He was 
lying back now, with his eyes closed. Somehow she did not like 
to leave him alone, with only that coarse-natured snoring woman 
within call. 

She looked round and saw that a chair stood close to a cur- 
tained window behind the shaded candle. If she went over and. 
sat on it, she would be within call of Colonel Jeudwine without 
his being aware of it. 

After a few minutes she saw the old man move restlessly. 
His thin hand strayed over the eiderdown, as if seeking for some- 
thing. Ah, yes, it was for his stick! And feebly, far, far more 
feebly than before, he tapped three times on the ground. 

A door near the head of the bed opened, and Nurse Beek, 
clad in scanty, and most unbecoming, night attire, came through it. 

‘““'What’s the matter now?” she asked roughly. ‘‘ Not a 
blessed wink of sleep can I get in this house! It’s more than flesh 
and blood can stand. Now then, what d’you want? Out 
with it 1’ 

And as her patient made no answer she went on in a louder 
tone. “If you don’t want nothing done, sir, why did you knock 
like that ? ” 

__ “JT do want something done,” murmured Colonel Jeudwine 
stiffly. “I want you to turn me round, nurse. I have been 
lying on my back too long.” 

“ You'll only be knocking again in a minute or two, and asking 
me to alter you again ! ” 


’ 
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Mary looked with a sensation of intense anger and indignation 
at the grotesque figure. But before the girl had time to start 
forward, as she had been making up her mind to do in the last few 
moments, and, risking a scene, take command of the dying man’s 
sick room, there took place that which made her catch her breath, 
and sit absolutely still. 

As if borne along on a current of air which suddenly 
swept athwart the flame of the candle, there moved swiftly round 
the screen towards the bed a young woman clad in what looked 
like a fancy dress... .. 

What a beautiful creature! And where had she, Mary, seen 
her? 

Why, it was the lady of the picture—looking not only alive, 
but instinct with a kind of luminous brilliant vitality, and her face 
aflame with righteous indignation and pain. 

And then, all at once, what Mary Christal saw, Nurse Beek 
also saw, and a look of awful dread came into her mean and cruel 
face. She turned and tried, blindly, fumblingly, to find the handle 
of the door of her room, but the woman from the Other Side 
grasped her wrist, and forced her towards the bed. | 

Nurse Beek uttered aloudcry. ‘‘ He’s going! ” she screamed. 
Wrenching herself free, she ran through the room, past the shaded 
candle, round the screen, and so out on to the staircase lobby. 
And even while Mary saw the beautiful figure bend over the dying 
man and fold him to her breast, she could hear the discordant cries 
outside: ‘‘ Barrett! Mrs. Judd! Come quick—quick! The 
Colonel’s dying—and I’ve had an awful dream ! ” 

ee * * * * 

It was eleven o’clock the next morning, and Mary Christal 
had had both a sad and a very busy exhausting time. She had gone 
back early to the little flat she shared with her widowed mother, 
and there she had spent two hours telegraphing and telephoning to 
the whole of the big family clan to which her fiancé belonged. 
She knew that each of them, while really indifferent to their 
great-uncle, would yet have felt hurt and surprised had he or she 
not received immediate tidings of his death. _ 

At last she put on her hat and jacket again, and feeling very 
tired and weary, she went back to Harley Street. 

Barrett was standing at the open door. | 

“I’m glad to see you, miss,” he said, with a touch of mystery, 
“ for we don’t know what to do with Mrs. Beek! She’s quite 
hysterical-like. She won’t go nigh our poor dead gentleman, and 
I’ve been hoping you’d come soon, so that you could speak to her, 
and make her behave herself !” 
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Mary Christal went into the dining-room and stood waiting, 
a feeling of curious apprehension in her heart. What had Mrs. 
Beek seen? And what was it that had really happened during 
those last few moments of Colonel Jeudwine’s life ? 

The door opened slowly, and the nurse, now wearing her 
rather showy purple uniform, came in. She was pale, her manner 
strangely subdued, and, as she held out her hand, Mary saw that 
on the wrist of her left hand were two deep black marks. 

Hardly knowing that she spoke aloud, the girl exclaimed : 
““What strange marks are these ? ” 

As only answer Mrs. Beek gave a sudden eldritch scream, 
and then, ‘I wish I knew—I wish I knew! ‘They burn, they 
burn!” she cried, as, turning, she ran out of the room, moaning 
horribly. 

It was with infinite relief that Mary Christal, through the 
open door, heard the stern voice of Colonel Jeudwine’s doctor. 
“ What’s all this about, Mrs. Beek ?. I’m ashamed of you! Control 
yourself, pray; this is disgraceful professional conduct in one 
who calls herself a nurse.” 

Mary has never told any one, not even her husband, what 
she thought she saw on the night of their benefactor’s death, but 
the lovely portrait of Mrs. Jeudwine hangs above her writing-table, 
and often she looks up, questioningly, into the brilliant beautiful 
and happy face. 
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Facsimile of manuscript page of “ The Silverado Squatters,” 
by Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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AN HOUR WITH THE FACE 


Translated from the French of Valery Larbaud by 
JAMES WHITALL 


, \HE sun had encamped itself in the garden, and there were 

beams of light like sentinels at each window of the house. 

If one went to the window, it would be like looking at one’s 
big sister, with her blue eyes and pink cheeks and yellow hair. But 
one couldn’t go to the window ; one couldn’t move—not even lift 
a finger! The clock on the chimney-piece said five past five. 
Monsieur Marcatte was five minutes late, and that was a good sign. 
What if he were going to forget to come for the lesson again? Or 
if he didn’t come till half-past ?. Then there would only be a half- 
hour’s singing-lesson. The main thing was to keep perfectly still. 
The slightest movement might bring him ; much better to let fate . 
take its course ; a thread would be sure to break somewhere if one 
moved. ‘To sit still in the chair facing the chimney-piece and 
say nothing, that was the best plan—as still as the open piano, and 
the closed book on the rack with a picture on its cover of Mozart, 
as a boy, tuning his violin. 

Seven minutes past five . . . Oh, faster, Time, faster! Ten 
little thoughts hang themselves from the big hand and try to make 
it follow more quickly after its little sister waiting for it at the 
bottom, between Vand VI. The blue eyes, the pink cheeks and the 
yellow hair vanish from the window; the cold evening sky makes 
pools of white light in the mirrors and on the glass doors and 
polished wood of the furniture, and a little boy sits in a chair waiting 
for his singing master. (A loud crack in one of the cupboards.) 

He'll ring now. And only half a minute to get ready for 
him, to send away all those coaxing thoughts. . . . Quarter past. 
Now the wide angle is narrow and the big hand ought to go down 
faster, for it’s leaning more. Surely it would have to go faster (did 
the man who made the clock think about that ? or was there some 
kind of a brake inside that made it go down just as slowly as it went 
up the other side of VI?) He might come at any moment now ; a 
quarter of an hour late is nothing ; twenty minutes is a more serious 
matter, and the chances for a whole hour of freedom are better. It’s 
like crossing from Pornic to Noirmoutiers: five o’clock is the 
bank that has disappeared, half-past will be the open sea, where the 
white sunbeams are shattered into tiny bits upon the black, glassy, 
heaving surface, while one tries to decide exactly when one is half- 
way across. A free hour, perhaps . . . but an empty one, no play- 
ing. ‘The main thing is to keep perfectly still. The slightest move- 
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ment might capsize the boat in which a little boy is paddling with 
all his might across the ocean of Time, between five and six o’clock. 
____ Luckily, when one is bored, there is the Face. It’s easy to find 
if one knows, but children are the only ones who know. They alone 
have seen the Face among the veins of the marble chimney-piece : 
a thin, smooth-shaven Face, youthful and grave, with thoughtful 
eyes and a narrow forehead half hidden beneath a wreath of green 
foliage. Its little black mouth is half open, perhaps wider than the 
last time. What if it had a voice and were going to speak! It 
would have an unbelievably tiny one, a marble voice without doubt. 
No, it isn’t speaking. ‘‘ Face, we understand each other without 
words. I’ve kept your secret, Fairy Prince ; I haven’t told any one 
that there’s a Face among the veins of the chimney-piece. And I’ve 
kept the grown-ups from looking for you.” (But, fortunately, 
grown-ups haven’t the power to see anything like that.) 

“* Beautiful Face, when will the spell that binds you be broken ? 
To-morrow, or in a month, perhaps ; or even in a year. It will be 
at night, surely. Your time will be up; you will disappear from 
the chimney-piece, and the next day, instead of the Face there will 
be nothing but the deep green of the marble with its golden veins 

. . the writing that men have never learned to read.” 

“Meanwhile, Face, come and sit in my little boat.” ... 
Somebody rang! ‘The door is going to open, and Monsieur 
Marcatte and his sol; fa, st will come in: a smell of tobacco; 
wrinkled hands; thick curved finger nails, quite yellow from 
cigarettes. All the little thoughts run for cover. The Face sinks 
out of sight behind the veins of the marble, and the boat is on 
the point of upsetting. . . . False alarm! It was some one ringing 
at the tradesmen’s door. 

** Oh, Face, do come back! We'll go together for a walk in the 
woods.” (Isn’t it funny to be able to pretend that one is in the 
woods when one is really in the house, sitting in a chair; that’s 
worth thinking about and ought to be puzzled out. But it’s much 
more fun to follow forest paths. Little thoughts come that way, 
like bees buzzing at the door of the hive ; they find it closed, and 
they dart off again towards the flowers.) A little ship built of 
thoughts sets sail for the country known as the woods, carrying the 
leaf-crowned Face in a precious casket fashioned of thoughts. 

The ship arrives ; one asks to be admitted to the leafy harbour, 
and, pushing aside the first branches, one plunges into the green 
darkness that is pierced by a single beam. The path of a thousand 
secrets leads across a road edged by low trees whose branches form a 
perfect leafy arch overhead. Above the leaves there is a blue 
road to match the pink wood-road—it is the road of the sky. 
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Nothing moves up there in the bright stillness, except the pale green 
foliage of the little aspen that trembles unaccountably in the sun- 
light . . . or perhaps it’s making signs to some one? Once again 
a plunge into the dark green tunnel, where the dry earth under the 
warm grass has faithfully preserved some old wheel-tracks from a 
day long past when the trees had been cut and the slope of the hill 
could be seen. Then quite suddenly the path opens out into a 
grove of pines, the Imperial Guard of the wood, tall and motionless. 
But here is the path one has never dared to follow to its end, the 
one that crosses, at its darkest turning, a nameless and nearly for- 
gotten stream. The brown water of this stream flows sluggishly 
beneath a low roof of interlacing branches which is dismally 
mirrored upon its surface. Then the path crosses another one that 
probably leads to the Chemin de ’'Orvet, but it is overgrown with 
long thorny creepers. Just a bit farther and one may look down into 
a glade peopled by horrible giant thistles ; still farther, there is a 
meadow and a pond where two laundry benches are standing. And 
then another grove of lofty trees where a great melancholy bird lives 
in solitude ; when it takes sudden wing upon the approach of » 
strangers, there is a sound like that of a cupboard door being pulled 
open. A little farther on is the spot where a box with a grating in it 
was seen beside a wolf-trap ; on looking closely through the grating 
one had seen a grey cat with baby-blue eyes walking to and fro. 

All of a sudden the border of the wood is reached, at the bank 
of a wide stream. Beyond there are fields lying in the sun, and to 
the right, in the fold of the hill, a bit of the roof of the house can be 
seen. ‘The path widens as it descends to the water’s edge, and one 
last low-hanging branch seeks to detain us, but we cross the wooden 
foot-bridge and the Kingdom of the Trees is behind us. 

“Face! O beautiful Face! Let’s make another journey 
together before the moment of deliverance ; we’ll journey to the 
sunset country. Look! ‘The sky above the garden is blue and gold, 
like the map of another world. . . .” 

Ten minutes to six . . . saved! Monsieur Marcatte will not 
come. No reason not to move now ; one can get out of the boat, 
and wink ever so slightly at the Face in the chimney-piece with its 
mouth half open in astonishment and a look of sadness in its eyes ; 
the boat of dreams may come to anchor at last in the harbour, safe 
from the dark perils of the sea, like a swallow smoothing its plumage 
after a shower. 

But in the depths of the marble the Face is still awaiting the 
end of its enchantment ; when I am twenty years old it will still be 
waiting. And in their turn the children who come after me will 
discover it in the veins of the chimney-piece. 
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AN OXFORD SYMBOL 
By CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


HEN in October, 1910, we arrived, in a hansom, at the 
sombre gate of New College, Oxford; trod for the first 
_ time through that most impressive of all college doorways, 
hidden in its walled and winding lane; timidly accosted Old 
Churchill, the whiskered porter, most dignitarian and genteel of 
England’s Perfect Servants ; and had our novice glimpse of that 
noble Front Quad where the shadow of the battlemented roof lies 
patterned across the turf—we were as innocently hopeful, modestly 
anxious for learning and eager to do the right thing in this strange, 
thrilling environment as ever any young American who went looking 
for windmills. No human being (shrewd observers have remarked) 
is more beautifully solemn than the ambitious young American. 
And, indeed, no writer has ever attempted to analyse the shimmering 
tissue of inchoate excitement and foreboding that fills the spirit of 
the juvenile Rhodes Scholar as he first enters his Oxford college. 
He arrives with his mind a gentle confusion of hearsay about Walter 
Pater, Shelley, boat races, Mr. Gladstone, Tom Brown, the Scholar 
Gypsy, and Little Mr. Bouncer. Kansas City or Sheboygan indeed 
seem far away as he crosses those quadrangles looking for his rooms. 
But even Oxford, one was perhaps relieved to find, is not all 
silver-gray medizval loveliness. The New Buildings, to which 
Churchill directed us, reached through a tunnel and a bastion in a 
rampart not much less than a thousand years elderly, were recog- 
nisably of the Rutherford B. Hayes type of edification. Except for 
the look-off upon gray walls, pinnacles, and a green tracery of 
gardens, and the calculated absence of plumbing (a planned 
method of preserving monastic hardiness among light-minded 
youth), the immense cliff of New Buildings might well have been a 
lobe of the old Johns Hopkins or a New York theological seminary. 
At the top of four flights we found our pensive citadel. Papered in 
blue, upholstered in a gruesome red, with yellow woodwork, and a 
fireplace which (we soon learned) was a potent reeker. It would be 
cheerful to describe those two rooms in detail, for we lived in them 
two years. But what first caught our eye was a little green pamphlet 
lying on the red baize tablecloth. It was lettered 


New COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
Information and Regulations. 
Revised October, 1910. 
Our name was written upon it in ink, and we immediately sat down 
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to study it. Here, we thought, is our passkey to this new world of 
loveliness. 

First we found the hours of college chapel. Then, “ All 
Undergraduates are required to perform Exercises.” In our 
simplicity we at first supposed this to be something in the way of 
compulsory athletics, but then discovered it to mean intellectual 
exercises. Fair enough, we thought. That is what we came for. 

“ Undergraduates are required, as a general rule, to be in 
College or their Lodgings by 11 p.m., and to send their Strangers 
out before that time. . . . No Undergraduate is allowed to play 
on any musical instrument in College rooms except between the 
hours of 1 and g p.m., unless special leave has been obtained before- 
hand from the Dean. . . . No games are allowed in the College 
Quadrangles, and no games except bowls in the Garden.” Excel- 
lent, we meditated ; this is going to be a serious career, full atten- 
tion to the delights of the mind and no interruption by corybantic 
triflers. 

‘“‘ A Term by residence means pernoctation within the Uni- 
versity for six weeks in Michaelmas or in Hilary Term, and for 
three weeks in Easter or in Trinity (or Act) Term.” ... We felt 
a little uncertain as to just what time of year Hilary and Act 
happened. But we were not halting, just now, over technicalities. 
We wanted to imbibe, hastily, the general spirit and flavour of our 
new home. .. . “ Every member of the College is required to 
deposit Caution-money. Commoners deposit £30, unless they 
signify in writing their intention to pay their current Battels 
weekly ; in this case they deposit {10. An undergraduate battling 
terminally cannot withdraw part of his Caution-money and become 
a weekly battler without the authority of his parent or guardian.” 
We at once decided that it was best to be a weekly battler. Battling 
incidentally, is a word that we believe exists only at Eton and 
Oxford ; dictionaries tell us that it comes from “‘ an obsolete verb 
meaning to fatten.’”” Sometimes, however, in dispute with the 
Junior Bursar, it comes near its more usual sense. We wondered, 
in our young American pride, whether we were a Commoner ? We 
were pleased to note, however, that the alternative classification 
was not a Lord but a Scholar. 

We skimmed along through various other instructions. ‘ A 
fine of 1s. is charged to the owner of any bicycle not put away before 
midnight.” ‘The owner, or the bicycle, we mused ? Never mind— 
we would soon learn. Coals and faggots, we noted, were variable 
in price. “ ‘The charge for a cold bath is 2d., for a hot 4d., inclusive 
of bath-towel.” The duties of a mysterious person named as the 
Bedmaker (but always, in actual speech, the Scout) were punctually 
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outlined. But now we found ourselves coming to Kitchen, Buttery, 
and Store-Room Tariffs. This, evidently, was the pulse of the 
machine. With beating heart we read on, entranced : 


Beer, Mild , ; : . half-pint 14d. 
Beer, Mixed : ; a 2d. 
Beer, Strong. f ‘ ; a 24d. 
Beer, Treble X . : . . glass 3d. 
Beer, Lager). . : : « ) pint 6d. 
Stout ‘ . F ‘ . half-pint 2d. 
Cider : : ‘ : vateeess 13d. 


There was something significant, we felt by instinct, in the fact 
that Treble X was obtainable only by the glass. Vital stuff, evi- 
dently. Our education was going to come partly in casks, perhaps ? 
In the Kitchen Tariff we read, gloatingly, magnificent syllables. 
Grilled Sausages and Bacon, commons, 1/2. Devilled Kidneys, 
commons, 1/-. (A “ commons,” we judged, was a large portion ; 
if you wanted a lesser serving, you ordered a “‘ small commons.’’) 
Chop with Chips, 11d. Grilled Bones, tod. Kedgeree, plain or cur- 
ried, commons, gd. (Oh noble kedgeree, so nourishing and inex- 
pensive, when shall we taste your like again ?) Herrings, Bloaters, 
Kippers, each 3d. (To think that, then, we thought the Junior 
Bursar’s tariff was a bit steep.) Jelly, Compote of Fruit, Trifle, 
Pears and Cream. Creams ...commons, 6d. ‘“ Gentlemen’s 
own birds cooked and served . ... one bird, 1/-. Two birds, 1/6.” 

We went on, with enlarging appreciation, to the Store Room 
and Cellar Tariffs : Syphons, Seltzer or Soda-water, 44d. Guinger- 
beer, per bottle, 2d. Cakes :- Genoa, Cambridge, Madeira, Milan, 
Sandringham, School, each 1/-. Foolscap, per quire, 10d. Quill 
Pens, per bundle, 1/6. Cheroots, Cigars, ‘Tobacco, Cigarettes— 
and then we found what seemed to be the crown and cream of our 

*education, LIST OF WINES. 

Port, 4/- per bottle. Pale Sherry, 3/-. Marsala, 2/-. Madeira 
4/-. Clarets: Bordeaux 1/6. St. Julien, 2/-. Dessert, 4/-. Hock 
or Rhenish Wine : Marcobrunner, 4/-. Niersteiner, 3/-. Moselle, 
2/6. Burgundy, 2/- and 4/-. Pale Brandy, 5/-. Scotch Whisky 4/-. 
Irish Whisky, 4/-. Gin, 3/-. Rum, 4/-. 

It is really too bad to have to compress into a few paragraphs 
such a wealth of dreams and memories. We sat there, with our little 
pamphlet before us, and looked out at that great panorama of spires 
and towers. We have always believed in falling in with our environ- 
ment. The first thing we did that afternoon was to go out and buy 
a corkscrew. We have it still—our symbol of an Oxford education. 
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TREVOR PERKINS 
A PLATONIC EPISODE 


By HusBert CRACKANTHORPE 
I 


REVOR PERKINS, when he had hung up his hat, sat 

down, adjusted his spectacles, and ran his fingers through 

his lanky hair. The long, low room presented an ill-scoured 
and impoverished aspect. It was almost deserted : a woman in a 
gaudy bonnet, poring over a halfpenny newspaper, sat absently 
munching thick slices of bread-and-butter ; at the far end two 
elderly gentlemen in shabby tall hats clicked their dominoes over 
the marble-topped table. The atmosphere was heavy with the 
scent of stale food, and the waitresses—three anzemic young women, 
wearing white caps and black, close-fitting dresses—stood stationed 
in weary, listless attitudes. From outside, through the half- 
opened door, drifted the rumble of the Strand and the shuffle of 
hurrying feet ; and behind the blurred glass of the shop-window 
flitted the ceaseless passage of dim silhouettes. 

“* Good-afternoon, Mr. Perkins. You’re quite a stranger,” 
the waitress began, standing before him and leaning in a vaguely 
et us ae attitude, her knuckles on the greasy, marble-topped 
table. 

“Yes, I’ve been troubled all the spring with a disagreeable 
cough,” the young man answered. 

His voice was precise and without tone. His head was wide 
and overgrown ; he sat ina limp, ungraceful attitude ; his shoulders 
were narrow and sloping ; his whole frame meagre, almost puny. 
He fingered his scraggy, immature moustache, and his face, behind 
the ee acd spectacles, wore the pale placidity of a thoughtful 
mind. 

“Most likely it’ll be on account of this funny, changeable 
weather we’ve been having. It’s more seasonable to-day though, 
isn’t it? You’re not looking very flash,” she added. ‘ Tea and 
tea-cake, I suppose ? ” 

“ Yes, if you please, and I think I could fancy an egg.”’ 

“Pll pick you out a nice one,” said the girl as she turned 
away. 
For a moment he let his eyes follow her retreating figure, then 
once more ran his fingers slowly through his lanky hair. 

Presently, drawing a book from his pocket, he opened it before 
him and began to read. 
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“ When a man does some violence to his own nature in adhering 
to the parent bulk; when its character and aspirations are not 
repeated in him; when his duty to himself runs counter to his 
outward obligations ; when the component parts of the State, its 
institutions, must have mainstays passed round them to hold them 
together ; when the family is no longer the State in miniature, 
and woman demurs to what is expected of her ; when the populace 
breaks over its natural barriers; when the faculty of building 
ceases ; when the Ideal and the Practical seem mutually antago- 
nistic, and the youth must crush his genius into cleverness if he 
will catch on as a citizen—then of that State it may be said that its 
day, as a State, is over; that nature is no longer in it; and that 
endless disintegration is its portion is 

The girl, clattering her tray on to the table, interrupted him ; 
he looked up at her with an impatient gesture ; then, while she 
arranged the tea-things before him, turned again to his book. 
When he ceased reading, she had moved away. 

The words, “‘ When a man does some violence to his own 
nature in adhering to the parent bulk . . . when his duty to him- 
self runs counter to his outward obligations,” sang in his ears as he 
stirred his tea. And, pondering on the significance of his past life, 
he seemed to realise the profundity of the phrase. 

Yes, the curse of decadence lay over the land. The ancient 
idols had been cast down in the market-place. A new generation 
had arisen; a generation old before its time—‘ Venue trop tard 
dans un siécle trop vieux,” as the French poet had sung ; a generation 
doomed to the irreparable loss of the happy illusions of youth ; a 
generation incapable of faith, groaning beneath an accumulation of 
precocious experience, eternally haunted by the hideous habit of 
introspection. 

Yes, and in his own case how true it all was! As he finished 
his egg all his boyhood came back to him: the lengthy, dreary 
Sunday morning hours spent beside his father and mother in that 
bare Baptist chapel off the Pentonville Road; the attitude of 
bawling familiarity, half cringing, half patronising, adopted by the 
minister towards the Deity ; his own first boyish, timorous doubt- 
ings, resolving themselves later into long, secret searchings of 
heart ; then the stern resolve to learn, to judge things for himself ; 
the nights spent in sifting the truth, absorbed in Voltaire, Rousseau, 
and Herbert Spencer ; and finally, that eventful morning of his 
great revolt—his dramatic refusal to accompany his father to chapel, 
his defiant proclamation of his intellectual emancipation. . . . He 
recalled all the details of the crisis with a mild and complacent 


pride. 
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And yet—and yet, he mused bitterly, of what avail had these 
things proved ? To the sensitive the fruit of the tree of knowledge 
tasted bitter as Dead Sea fruit—that was the inexorable law. He 
finished his tea thoughtfully, and reminded himself how he had 
elected to live his own life—apart, shrinking instinctively from the 
heedless and facile animality of his fellow-salesmen, acquiescing in 
their disdain of him, effacing himself during shop-hours, and 
allowing those of coarser fibre to oust him from promotion, to push 
their way past him, up into the superior departments. Upon none 
of these things, he told himself, had he set his heart: he had 
preferred to stand aside calmly while the others jostled past him in 
their senseless race for worldly success, jealously preserving his 
pride in himself, and in the evenings, in the cheerless solitude of 
his bedroom, awakening to a pent-up consciousness of the play of 
his own personality. 

Thus he had passed through many phases. ‘Thus, in his way, 
he had become a dilettante, cultivating with no slight care that 
** state of mind at once very intelligent and very voluptuous which 
inclines us towards diverse forms of life, and leads us to lend our- 
selves to each one of these in turn, without giving ourselves up to 
any one of them.” 

He had studied Shakespeare diligently, and to elevate his 
conception of life, had committed to memory the more philosophical 
passages. He had read “ Wilhelm Meister” from beginning to 
end; he worshipped Goethe vaguely as the highest human type. 
Ruskin had been to him a revelation from which he had never 
altogether recovered, though latterly the theory of “ Art for Art’s 
sake ” had, upon consideration, seemed to him curiously alluring. 
He judged Carlyle to be a man of genius, and Byron to be a great 
poet, and he was wont to pride himself upon the modernity of his 
contempt for the vulgar works of Charles Dickens. He possessed 
two volumes of the suppressed English translation of M. Zola’s 
works : he believed Paris to be an immoral city. He considered 
himself to be a passionate lover of books, like Charles Lamb or the 
late Lord Macaulay ; he read with avidity the strenuous productions 
of certain contemporary novelists and the literary page of the 
Daily Chronicle. He kept a pyschological diary—an elaborate 
record of his thoughts and sensations,—and once upon a time he 
had written an essay upon “ Life’s Ultimate Aim,”’ which had. been 
accepted, but never published, by a weekly journal of advanced 
thought. . 

He was alone in the world. He had discovered that for his 
parents he had no genuine affection, and this discovery he was 
wont to deplore, upbraiding himself weakly that he could not over- 
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look the crude bigotry of their point of view. He had no real 

friends: he had found no one to whom he could unbosom his 
intimate thoughts. So, though outwardly he appeared to mix with 
the world, to assume an indifferent acquiescence in its ways, in- 
wardly he lived the life of a recluse, communing in solitude with 
himself alone. Instinctively he shrank from the coarse contact of 
men—from their blatant glorification of their animal instincts,— 
and there were moments when his soul yearned vaguely for the 
subtle companionship of a woman’s delicate mind. 

Not that, in his time, he had not experienced the whole gamut 
of love. Five years ago, on the very threshold of life, he had given 
his heart to a woman, and during three weeks he had lived, as it 
seemed to him now, through all the wonderful and tormenting 
ecstasy of love. He had made himself her slave: he had wor- 
shipped the ground on which she trod ; and then, one day she had 
ignobly betrayed him. He had traversed all the heights and 
depths of human passion, and he had suffered as only the sen- 
sitive know how to suffer. For five years had this dearly bought 
knowledge of the perfidy of woman and the haunting conscious- 
ness of his own disillusionment restrained him from further 
amorous experience. All the confident spontaneity of his youth 
was turned to bitterness and gall: he had grown cynical and pessi- 
mistic, he looked upon his faith in human nature as irrevocably 
shattered. 

But latterly, an indefinable disquietude, a strange and morbid 
dissatisfaction, seemed to have taken possession of his being, and 
finally, one evening, after reading an English translation of one of 
M. Bourget’s novels, he had felt this wistful conviction steal over 
him—that where his fellow-men failed to comprehend his secluded 
attitude, a woman might succeed; and that a woman might 
appreciate him for that very sensitivity of his which was so apt to 
excite the coarser sex to active hostility ; and that perhaps, after all, 
Life was more important than Literature, and that an assiduous 
cultivation of self, by means of a cunning management of experience, 
represented the last word of a fin-de-siécle philosophy. 

The two elderly gentlemen adjusted their shabby tall hats 
and prepared to relinquish their dominoes. The woman in the 
gaudy bonnet was gone. Trevor Perkins roused himself from his 
reverie, and, glancing round the room, caught the eye of the 
waitress. She smiled responsively and came towards him. 

Her name was Emily Hammond, and she lived. with her 
married sister, whose husband kept a tobacconist’s shop off the 
Euston Road. She had confided to him that she was not happy at 
home, and from time to time (he had frequented the shop for more 
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than a year) he had talked to her of his loneliness, hinted at the great 
grief of his early boyhood, and explained something of the bitter- 
ness of his disillusionment. She had not altogether comprehended 
his meaning, but she would listen to him with a sympathetic 
attention that seemed to him, when he reflected on it, almost 
pathetic ; and he found that their talks together stimulated him to 
a keener realisation of himself. ; 

So, one Easter Monday afternoon, he had taken her to Olympia, 
and afterwards, at tea on the Rialto (the entertainment consisted of 
a representation of Venice in London), he had talked to her of the 
Renaissance—of that wonderful revival of learning in Italy after 
the darkness of the Middle Ages—and when he had finished she 
had told him shyly how his cleverness intimidated her. Then, in 
a moment of weakness he had fondly dreamed that her simple, 
unaffected companionship might have proved a solace to him, and 
that together they might have achieved that most perfect of human 
relationships—real friendship between man and woman. But 
before long he had discovered that she was in the habit of frequenting 
the minor music-halls with a cousin of hers, a gaudy youth from 
the City ; and remembering his own sensitivity, he had cynically 
set to work to shatter this, perhaps the last of his illusions. With 
that quick pride that was characteristic of him he had let his 
intimacy with her brusquely lapse. Yet even so he did not escape 
certain pangs of remorse: he was afraid that she would not have 
appreciated his motives, and that she might have misconstrued his 
behaviour. ‘Their first meeting just now had perhaps been some- 
what strained: as she came up to the table he felt prompted to 
reassure her, to convey to her that he bore her no ill-will. 

“Well, Miss Hammond, and what have you been doing with 
yourself ? ” he began, with a forced jauntiness. 

“Oh, nothing wonderful! Just jogging along—same song, 
same tune.” 

““Do you know, I’ve been intending to come round to look 
you up for ever so long ?” 

He looked up at her quickly : he fancied he detected a note of 
resentment in her voice, and he added hastily— 

‘“ T suppose you thought I’d forgotten all about you ? ” 

“ Perhaps I didn’t think anything at all about it.” 

He smiled indulgently. 

“Come, don’t be angry,” he continued. 

“Angry! I’m sure I don’t know what you mean.” 

“ But you’re offended with me, I can see.” 

“What a funny man you are, to be sure, Mr. Perkins ! ” she 
retorted. 
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He felt reassured : they were friends again one more. ‘“ Don’t 
go,” he went on insinuatingly ; “‘ I want to ask you something.” 

She paused, leaning her wrists on the table: her lips were 
expectantly parted. | 

“Will you come out with me on Sunday evening ? ” he asked, 
lowering his voice. 

He expected a coquettish refusal. But she answered simply— 

“* Certainly, Mr. Perkins.” 

“‘ Shall we meet, then, at Hyde Park Corner at half-past 
eight ? ” 

** I shall be very pleased,” she answered in the same tone. 

** And you don’t think too badly of me ? ” 

“But really, Mr. Perkins, I don’t think badly of you at all. 
I’m sure I don’t know where you get these funny ideas from.” 

“I want you to think well of me,” he murmured. 

She glanced nervously over her shoulder. Behind her an 
elderly gentleman was impatiently rapping his plate. She moved 
away, smiling in mock ruefulness. 

He lingered for some minutes, affectionately watching her as 
she flitted to and fro about the room. Once or twice she smiled 
back at him sympathetically. And when at length he rose to go, 
her eyes sparkled upon him with simple, unfeigned pleasure. 

He mounted an omnibus, and as the vehicle rumbled on 
towards Charing Cross, he felt his heart respond in vague exhilara- 
tion to all the murky, golden splendour of the glamorous London 
night. 

II 


THEY met, greeted each other simply, and turned silently into 
the Park. Overhead a dark, romantic sky quivered with a myriad 
glittering stars—an infinity of distant worlds, dimly winking 
through measureless miles of space. 

‘What a nice warm evening! It’s quite summery,” she 
murmured. 

He made no answer, but pressing her arm, drew it gently 
beneath his own. 

They crossed the road, and as they turned down the long 
avenue, beneath the spreading branches of the great elms, the moon 
appeared, a monstrous disc of glistening silver, slowly climbing 
the sky, to preside, as it were, over all the Park. A subdued 
rumour of decorous footfalls waited on the still night air; down 
the stately avenue and beneath the ancient trees the vague silhouettes 
of countless couples were flitting through the pale moonlight. 

Trevor and Emily strolled on. Neither spoke ; now and then 
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he glanced up at the moon, wistfully, while she watched the 
silently sauntering stream of lovers or the closely locked couples 
that crowded the benches. By and by he felt her head nestle 
on to his shoulder, and instinctively he passed his arm around her 
waist. 

“Dear Miss Hammond !” he whispered, bending his face to 
hers. 

“Oh, Mr. Perkins, don’t be unkind ! ” she answered, gently 
rebuffing him. 

“Unkind ? But how am I unkind ?” 

“* Don’t be unkind,” she repeated vaguely. 

Disconcerted, he looked away from her, and they resumed 
their walk. 

He gazed up at the stars, and tried to lose himself in the 
wondrous immensity of the firmament, to comprehend the infinite 
insignificance of human life. And, as his eyes travelled over the 
great glittering assemblage, he recalled, with a dreamy wonder, the 
vast range of human aspiration, the persistent progress of scientific 
achievement, the unflagging effort of each successive generation. 
And presently an overwhelming sense of the grotesque futility of 
it all oppressed him. He thought of himself—of his lonely life, of 
his unsatisfied melancholy, of the bitterness of his experience, of 
that welling spring of happiness which had been irreparably 
poisoned. He looked at the girl by his side: their eyes met: her 
lips parted in a faint, tremulous smile. Ah! she was happy: she 
could not understand this haunting sense of the pitiful hollowness — 
of things ! 

How fresh and sweet and simple she looked in the pale moon- 
pea . roe he not, during one short, mad hour, escape from 

imself | 


i Are you not getting tired, Miss Hammond?” he asked 
gently. 

“* Well, I do think we might rest a bit,”’ she answered. 

They walked on, looking about them, for most of the benches 
seemed already occupied. At last they discovered one that was 
half empty. A couple—the man was a soldier—was in possession 
of the one corner ; ‘Trevor and Emily sat down on the other. 

All the Park seemed alive with lovers, sauntering in silent 
embrace beneath the gleaming, full-faced moon. The heavy 
breath of human love seemed to float through the warm, still, night 
air ; and now and then from out the distant darkness there sounded 
a woman’s strident laugh. 

“Emily !”’ he murmured, drawing her towards him. 

““ Mr. Perkins !’ she whispered softly in reply. 
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‘* Look up at the stars,” he continued. 

“Yes, isn’t it a fine night ? ” 

““ How wonderful to think that they are all different worlds, 
millions and millions of miles away ! ” 

“Do you think they can see us ? ” she asked. 

““T dare say. Who knows ? ” he answered dreamily. 

“* What a spoony lot they must think us ! ” 

He joined in her laugh uneasily. Her remark jarred vaguely 
upon his sensitivity. And parenthetically he deplored his own 
fastidious and exacting taste. 

They relapsed into silence, while she nestled towards him 
shyly. He kissed her on the forehead ; she made no resistance, 
but began— 

“You know Lottie Blandford, that tall scarecrow of a girl— 
you know, what serves in the front at our place. She’s awfully 
jealous of me and you. When you were talking to me the other 
day in the shop, didn’t you notice how she kept edging and trying 
to catch what you were saying? She’s a real mean, spiteful thing— 
that’s what she is. And the other evening I could stand her nas 
prying ways no longer, and I says to her straight out . . .” | 

He let her prattle on, while his thoughts drifted towards pro- 
founder things. . . . She looked up to him: she believed in him ; 
she cared for him after her guileless, untutored fashion. By a dozen 
touchingly feminine movements she had betrayed herself... . 
Was there, then, no response that he could make? Must he let 
her suffer—suffer as he had suffered? . . . Could he not rather 
watch over and preserve intact those bright, girlish illusions of 
hers concerning him? . . . Could he not be kind—yes, infinitely 
kind : her simple little heart would, he divined, demand but little 
else. . . . Could he not sacrifice himself, mask all the bitterness 
of his cynicism—the tragic aridity of his heart ? Would not that, 
after all, prove a finely modern part ? 

“Emily,” he murmured, drawing her face to his, “ dear little 
Emily.” aks 

She laughed—a low, rippling laugh. 

** Oh, Mr. Perkins, what a way you have, to be sure!” 

“ You’re no longer cross with me? You don’t think badly 
of me?” 

“T shan’t tell you what I think of you. It might make you 
think too much of yourself,” she answered coquettishly. 

“You don’t know how lonely, how isolated my life is, Emily.” 

“‘ Well, I have noticed you seem sort of sad-like and dreadful 
down on your luck. I don’t see why you should be, though. 
- You’ve a nice position.” 
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“TI can’t explain to you now, Emily. Some day, perhaps, 
you'll understand.” : 

“T believe it’s reading too many books. I knew a girl who 
went just the same way. I never could see the sense of all this 
book-reading myself.” 

He laughed gently, assuring himself that such artlessness was 
quaintly charming. 

“‘ Never mind, Emily ; you must be patient and bear with me. 
You will, won’t you, Emily, darling ?”’ 

She paused, then asked gravely— 

** What’s up now ? ” 

“If only I had a real friend,” he went on dreamily ; “an 
honest, loyal little friend—a friend like you, Emily—a friend who 
would be patient and bear with me.” 

“You talk that vague-like, Mr. Perkins, I don’t know exactly 
what to say. I’m sure we’re chummy enough.” 

“* Call me Trevor,” he whispered. 

“Tm a funny sort of a girl,” she continued, “‘ but I do like to 
know where I am with folks. I’ve kept company before, you know, 
and I like folks to mean what they say.” 

** And you don’t believe in me—in my sincerity ?”’ he asked 
bitterly. 

“Oh, you’re too deep for me, Mr. Perkins,’ 
shortly. 

You’re not going to quarrel with me, Emily ?”’ he expostu- 
ated. 

“Oh, Lord! I’m sure I can’t see anything to quarrel about. 
You do jump at things so, Mr. Perkins.” 

“Then you don’t think badly of me after all ? ” 

** You are a rum sort and no mistake,” she concluded. 

He looked down at her. The moonlight was playing on her 
face: her skin, he thought, looked white as driven snow, and, all 
at once, he felt his whole being throb with a mad, passionate yearn- 
ing. ‘The whole world, so he fancied, swam before his eyes: he 
took her into his arms, and he kissed her with a fierce and feverish 
desperation. Yet, even in this wild moment of ecstasy, he retained 
a vivid consciousness of the relativeness of things, and more than 
ever he realised the profundity of his disillusionment. 

“Oh! ‘Trevor dear,” she expostulated softly, “I am so 
happy | +» A " 

“ Are you, darling ?” he answered, with a vague uneasiness. 

‘Then, bending over her, he kissed her again. 


‘7 You are a spoony man,” she exclaimed with a brusque 
augh. | 


’ 


she answered 


Cf 
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Yet, after all, he debated with himself, why should he tell her 
that he had no heart to give her? Why should he spoil this short 
moment of her delight ? Why should he not play his part to the 
end with a desperate and cynical recklessness? . . . And yet—and 
yet, as the thought formulated itself he felt his better self rise in 
revolt. She trusted him . . . she loved him, perhaps. . . . And 
once more the temptation returned. 

This time he faced it without flinching. He felt her warm, 
soft hand steal its way into his, and, with a supreme effort, he 
determined to be true to his better self. . 

He became conscious of the return of his self-possession. 
And all at once he felt strangely cool—master of himself: he 
realised that he had definitely reconquered his personality. 

He seemed to see the vast obscurity of the Park, peopled with 
a multitude of wandering lovers, and there welled up in his heart 
that great compassion for the helplessness of humanity of which 
he had read in books. He understood all the pitifulness of human 
love, its crude, primitive basis, the curiously blinding glamour of 
its endless elaboration. 

Her head rested on his shoulder, and her hat, pushed all awry, 
shaded her face from the white light of the moon. Her eyes were 
closed, her lips listlessly parted, and her plump, girlish frame 
throbbed in silence with all the tremulous rhythm of her hurried 
breath. He watched her, and there stole over him a certain subtle 
pride in his own power of tranquil self-detachment. And because 
of this self-satisfaction of his he pitied her vaguely, for the helpless- 
ness of her emotion and for the unconsciousness of his own attitude 
towards her. And, letting his thoughts drift onwards, he brooded 
aimlessly on the whole fragility of woman. 

Yet, a moment later, he heard himself saying to her, with 
supreme inconsequence— 

“‘ Dearest Emily, you do care for me a little ?”’ 

She nodded mutely—gave him a long, slow look ; then closed 
her eyes again wearily. 

“ My own dear little Emily,” he went on, tenderly. 

“ Dear Mr. Perkins, you don’t mean that ? ” she murmured. 

“Of course I do. You are the whole world to me,” he 
protested hastily. ce 

For a long while they remained locked in silent embrace. By 
and by the soldier and the woman at the other end of the bench, 
rising to go, roused them. 

“We must be thinking of moving,” he said abruptly. 

“Oh, no! Not yet. It’s so jolly here!” she answered. 

He acquiesced with a strange, sudden impatience, and started 
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to wonder, after his old cynical fashion, how it would all end for 
him. 2%.) 

The faint notes of a distant clock tower floated through the 
still, warm air... . 

“‘T really must be getting home,” he began five minutes later. 

“Oh, dear, must you really?” she asked reproachfully. 
‘“‘ What a fidget you are! Why, it’s only ten o’clock.” 

He put his arm around her, she laid her head on his shoulder, 
and together they moved away slowly down the stately moonlit 
avenue. 
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ROMANCE 


By SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


LL day I had been dropping down the river. This was the 
river up which Chang Chien, seeking its source, had sailed 
for many days till he came to a city where he saw a girl 

spinning and a youth leading an ox to the water. He asked what 
place this was and in reply the girl gave him her shuttle telling him 
to show it on his return to the astrologer Yen Chun-ping, who 
would thus know where he had been. He did so and the astrologer 
at once recognised the shuttle as that of the Spinning Damsel, 
further declaring that on the day and at the hour when Chang 
Chien received the shuttle he had noticed a wandering star intrude 
itself between the Spinning Damsel and the Cow-herd. So Chang 
Chien knew that he had sailed upon the bosom of the Milky Way. 

I, however, had not been so far. All day, as for seven days 
before, my five rowers, standing up, had rowed, and there rang still 
in my ears the monotonous sound of their oars against the wooden 
pin that served as rowlock. Now and again the water became very 
shallow and there was a jar and a jolt as we scraped along the stones 
of the river bed. ‘Then two or three of the rowers turned up their 
blue trousers to the hip and let themselves over the side. Shouting 
they dragged the flat-bottomed boat over the shoal. Now and 
again we came to a rapid, of no great consequence when compared 
with the turbulent rapids of the Yangtze, but sufficiently swift to 
call for trackers to pull the junks that were going up stream ; and 
we, going down, passed through them with many shouts, shot the 
foaming breakers and presently reached water as smooth as any lake. 

Now it was night and my crew were asleep, forward, huddled 

together in such shelter as they had been able to rig up when we 
moored at dusk. I sat on my bed. Bamboo matting spread over 
three wooden arches made the sorry cabin which for a week had 
served me as parlour and bedroom. It was closed at one end by 
matchboarding so roughly put together that there were large chinks 
between each board. The bitter wind blew through them. It was 
on the other side of this that the crew—fine sturdy fellows—rowed 
by day and slept by night, joined then by the steersman who had 
stood from dawn to dusk, in a tattered blue gown and a wadded 
coat of faded grey, a black turban round his head, at the long oar 
which was his helm. There was no furniture but my bed, a 
shallow dish like an enormous soup-plate in which burned charcoal, 
for it was cold, a basket containing my clothes which I used as a 
table, and a hurricane lamp which hung from one of the arches and 
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swayed slightly with the motion of the water. The cabin was so 
low that I, a person of no great height (I comfort myself with 
Bacon’s observation that with tall men it is as with tall houses, the 
top story is commonly the least furnished) could only just stand 
upright. One of the sleepers began to snore more loudly, and 
perhaps he awoke two of the others, for I heard the sound of speak- 
ing ; but presently this ceased, the snorer was quiet, and all about 
me once more was silence. ; Lt 
Then suddenly I had a feeling that here, facing me, touching 
me almost, was the romance I sought. It was a feeling like no 
other, just as specific as the thrill of art ; but I could not for the life 
of me tell what it was that had given me just then that rare emotion 
In the course of my life I have been often in situations which, 
had I read of them, would have seemed to me sufficiently romantic ; 
but it is only in retrospect, comparing them with my ideas of what 
was romantic, that I have seen them as at all out of the ordinary. 
It is only by an effort of the imagination, making myself as it were 
a spectator of myself acting a part, that I have caught anything of 
the precious quality in circumstances which in others would have 
seemed to me instinct with its fine flower. When I have danced 
with an actress whose fascination and whose genius made her the 
idol of my country, or wandered through the halls of some great 
house in which was gathered all that was distinguished by lineage 
or intellect that London could show, I have only recognised after- 
wards that here perhaps, though in somewhat Ouidaesque a fashion, 
was romance. In battle, when, myself in no great danger, I was 
able to watch events with a thrill of interest, I had not the phlegm 
to assume the part of a spectator. I have sailed through the night, 
under the full moon, to a coral island in the Pacific, and then the 
beauty and the wonder of the scene gave me a conscious happiness, 
but only later the exhilarating sense that romance and I had touched 
fingers. I heard the flutter of its wings when once, in the bedroom 
of a hotel in New York, I sat round a table with half a dozen others 
and made plans to restore an ancient kingdom whose wrongs have 
for a century inspired the poet and the patriot; but my chief 
feeling was a surprised amusement that through the hazards of war 
I found myself engaged in business so foreign to my bent. The 
authentic thrill of romance has seized me under circumstances 
which one would have thought far less romantic, and I remember 
that I knew it first one evening when I was playing cards in a 
cottage on the coast of Brittany. In the next room an old fisherman 
lay dying and the women of the house said that he would go out 
with the tide. Without a storm was raging and it seemed fit for 
the last moments of that aged warrior of the seas that his going 
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should be accompanied by the wild cries of the wind as it hurled 
itself against the shuttered windows. The waves thundered upon 
the tortured rocks. I felt a sudden exultation, for I knew that here 
was romance. 

And now the same exultation seized me, and once more 
romance, like a bodily presence, was before me. But it had come 
so unexpectedly that I was intrigued. I could not tell whether it 
had crept in among the shadows that the lamp threw on the bamboo 
matting or whether it was wafted down the river that I saw through 
the opening of my cabin. Curious to know what were the elements 
that made up the ineffable delight of the moment I went out to the 
stern of the boat. Alongside were moored half a dozen junks, 
going up river, for their masts were erect ; and everything was 
silent in them. Their crews were long since asleep. The night 
was not dark, for though it was cloudy the moon was full, but the 
river in that veiled light was ghostly. A vague mist blurred the 
trees on the further bank. It was an enchanting sight, but there 
was in it nothing unaccustomed and what I sought was not there. 
I turned away. But when I returned to my bamboo shelter the 
magic which had given it so extraordinary a character was gone. 
Alas, I was like a man who should tear a butterfly to pieces in order 
to discover in what its beauty lay. And yet, as Moses descending 
from Mount Sinai wore on his face a brightness from his converse 
with the God of Israel, my little cabin, my dish of charcoal, my 
lamp, even my camp bed, had still about them something of the 
thrill which for a moment was mine. I could not see them any 
more quite indifferently, because for a moment I had seen them 
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THE WITNESS 
By VIOLET HUNT 


I 


‘WoOUWAS ssitting over the fire in my hut in Penanga Creek, Wyom- 
[ ing, when the idea came to me—weakly, dreamily, at first, but 

later on strongly and vividly, that I must go home. It was, as 
I confusedly made it, seven years since I left Europe. I felt the 
thing that had driven me forth less keenly, and I realised that in 
seven years things must have quieted down a bit. Sally, too, being 
of a cheerful, easy-going make, would have forgotten what had 
happened on that one night, since in the nature of the case there 
could have been no discovery, no scandal. 

No one could have known anything about it, no one had 
witnessed her act except Roger, my dog, who now lay so quietly, 
numb with advancing age, between my feet in front of the fire. 
Roger had been only a year old on that short summer night, a 
clumsy, flopping puppy that followed me unsteadily, swaying 
from side to side, down the garden path of the old haunted manor 
house where Sally James lived. ‘The path to the gate was flagged 
with broad white stones, and opened straight on to the road that 
led to Durham, to Darlington, and to the other ends of the earth, 
where I am now. 

I ran away, like a coward, and yet not a coward, for I loved 
Sally James and I was not safe for her: knew too much. I turned 
at the gate, and I looked back at the windows of the house with 
their close-drawn blinds and thought they were like eyelids let 
down over anxious dreams. I saw the one in the part of the 
house where Sally, half dressed, was peeping through the blind, 
annoyed, yet uncomplaining at my having got up so early. But 
she knew men ; she thought I was just going to put my head under 
the pump, and freshen my aching brain and my eyes that had 
looked on so much since they closed in sleep the night before. 
Then after a walk over the moor with my dog at my heels, I should 
return to her, stay with her through the long years to come, and 
profit by her crime. She had rid me of a nuisance. She did not 
realise—how could she, being hard Sally James ?—that I could 
not bear the thought of seeing her face again. She was so careless 
of other people’s feelings that she knew less of what I felt than the 
silly young dog who slunk at my heels—or the pert robin that 
perched on the cheek of the gate-post. The robin, with its head 
on one side, seemed to stare at me and leer horribly as I closed the 
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gate behind me, and went out into the world for ever. I never 
meant to see Sally again, I never meant to write or receive a letter ; 
I never meant to look at a newspaper again; I never meant to 
know if she were tried for murder or not. I only knew that I did 
not mean to chance having to bear evidence against her. 

There was very little likelihood of that. Mrs. James, the 
bouncing, jolly widow and my secret love, was rich, had saved 
money left her by her husband and had bought the freehold of 
Dewlap Hall, an old manor house that had seen better days. It had 
been one of the homes of the Conyers family, but it was now little 
more than a forlorn, dejected farmhouse, standing alone in a couple 
of acres about three miles out of Durham. It looked even a better 
place than it was. Once you were inside you saw that its ruin was 
only a question of time. It was slowly crumbling, festering, 
powdering away. Half the rooms were unsafe, the walls of the 
others were shored up, partitioned off, reduced to a fourth of their 
original size. One floor was taken bodily away—I have been told, 
to lay the ghost. The sharp, jagged rafters sagged downwards from 
the sides on to the cobbled floor of this room. It had lancet 
windows : people said it was the old chapel. Sally used the place 
as a washhouse; it opened out of her kitchen, which was the 
hall of the first house. That, Mr. Wilson the vicar had told 
us, was built in the time of Edward II. Of course the house 
was haunted. A grey lady. Sally’s bedroom, above, must have 
been taken off the whole top of the hall; the floor was very bad, and 
though originally it must have been a handsome-sized, airy and 
pleasant room in spite of its low ceiling, the late owner had mis- 
trusted the eastern portion of it so much that he had walled it off 
with boards and some concrete, calmly reducing the best bedroom 
to a cell about ten feet square. 

It was big enough for two people, for Sally and me, drunk 
with love. I believe Sally and I would have made love if we had 
been shut in a barrel studded with nails, and rolled down to the 
sea. But there was not room enough for three, nor in our lives 
neither. ; . 

On that night, Sally and I, absorbed in each other, had no 
heard the heavy drunkard’s footfall of my wife on the creaking 
steps of the staircase that led up from the house place below, and 
the sound of the door of the room where we were being slowly 
pushed open. The heavy bolt that should by rights have gone 
across it, was lying on the wicker chair by the bed. Sally, in her 
wild confidence in the impossibility of molestation in this lonely 
part of the country, had omitted to run it into the thole holes on 
either side of the lintels, as usual. When you did that you made 
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the chamber into a real castle of strength, but she had forgotten all 
but me. 

And poor mad Mary, my wife, stood like the ghost of Dewlap 
Hall, and watched us. Sally, half dazed, may have thought that 
she was the ghost... . 

Anyway, she struck out with the heavy iron bar that lay ready 
to her hand. She was strong. Hardly another woman could have 
wielded it. My dog Roger looked up from where he slept, crouched 
on my coat at the foot of the bed on Sally’s packing-box. . . . 

The iron bar was immensely weighty, my poor old wife fell 
like a log. Roger turned up his eyes. . . . I said, “ Down, Roger!” 
and Roger lay down.: Though a mere puppy, he was well trained. 

Sally dropped the bar, with a loud clang, on the floor. There 
was nobody below to hear it. It lay there till, seeing my eyes fixed 
on it, she picked it up easily and replaced it on the chair without 
even looking at it. But there was no blood or even hairs on it, I 
could have told her, for I had got hold of Mary by that time, and 
felt her, and I was perfectly sure that she had been stunned—killed 
outright. So far as I could see, the skin was not even broken. Her 
clumsy straw hat was of course smashed, battered in, and her very 
thick black hair lay like a mat over the crown of her head. 

Sally asked me if she were dead, and I answered, yes, stone 
dead. Sally shrugged her shoulders, as who should say, It’s fate. 
Then, without blinking, she put a petticoat on over her nightgown, 
and drew the strings of it tightly round her waist till I should have 
thought they would have cut her, but I expect she didn’t feel much 
at that particular moment. At least, I didn’t. I kept my eyes on 
her all the time ; I thought it might prevent me from going mad. 
And Sally was sure to know what to do. It was her murder. . . . 

It was a very warm night, and getting on for two o’clock, I 
should have thought, but no light pierced through the pieces of red 
gingham that Sally had hung up-and gathered into a curtain for 
the window. 

I watched Sally. She came up to me and took hold of Mary’s 
feet, and then dropped them again after I had taken the corpse by 
the shoulders. She stood a moment, a bit mazed, then she thought 
of the bar and went to it where it lay on the chair by the bedside. 
She lifted it, and examined its iron surface. .. . 

““ Give it to me,” I said. I stupidly thought of burning it. 

__ “Nonsense!” Sally said, quite sharply, wiping it on her 
nightgown and replacing it on the chair. ‘“ Let it stay there where 
it always lies. Old Betty is used to the sight of it.” 

She was wise. She returned to me and my burden. She took 
hold of Mary’s feet again, and didn’t drop them this time, but tied 
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a towel round her ankles, thus binding them firmly together. Then, 
both of us breathing heavily, we got the body down the stairs. I 
went first. I could not see Mary’s face, but I saw Sally’s, and her 
lips were red, and tightly primmed. Roger, clumsily trying to 
pass us and our burden on the narrow flight of steps, got under 
our feet and nearly threw us down, and she unclosed her lips to 
swear at him. If she had not spoken, I believe I should have 
dropped. 

We laid Mary on the stone-flagged kitchen floor, while Sally 
fumbled with the latch of the washhouse. There was a door out 
of that into the back yard, and thence into a little orchard, and out 
of that into the wood which stretched away towards Finchale 
Priory at the back of the house to the north. It was conveniently 
full of old abandoned pit-shafts. I knew that well enough. But it 
was not until we gained the door of the washhouse that it occurred 
to me what Sally meant to do, and had meant to do from the 
moment we first lifted Mary to bring her downstairs. 

There was a little more light now, but still it was not light 
enough to see, and I hoped it would not be until we got into the 
shelter of the woods. Sally held the feet, as before. She swung a 
lantern by a string from her teeth, she had refused to let me carry 
it. Sally had not much faith in me at the best of times, and now, 
when so much depended on it, I could see that she meant to see to 
everything herself. Roger followed us; he was very humble and 
submissive since Sally had spoken to him so roughly. 

She swore again, but not at him, for he kept out of her way. It 
was when the long brambles-caught the hem of her nightgown that 
hung below the petticoat. Her eyes flashed a little now and then 
in the light of the swinging lantern. . . . 

*“*T can scarce make a fettle to walk, I’ve got the bloody hem 
of my shift so wet,” she said, roughly. 

“Can you manage ?”’ I asked, speaking very faint. She had 
said ‘‘ bloody”... 

“Yes. Good thing it’s dew, not blood, after all!” she reassured 
me. ‘Don’t talk. I’ve no breath for talking. My word! I 

do sweat, and no mistake ! ”’ 
| I didn’t want to talk. I was thinking of Mary, slung between 
us, dead as dead. And the last time I saw her she was dead drunk 
in the streets of Cardiff, reeling about, carrying on her trade. There 
was no need, that was the shame and disgrace. I was earning good 
wages down. at Barry there, and I always gave her her fair share. 
But she had always taken too much and never been respectable, not 
even when I married her. They say those two things go together, 
and luckily there were no children. As soon as I found out what 
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she was up to, I left her, deserted her, people would say, and drifted 
to Durham. That was full two years agone. 

How did she find out that I had come to Durham, and was 
working at Elvet pit? Inever wrote to her once. How did she 
know I was living with Sally James in her house three miles out of 
Durham ? How had she tracked me? I could not tell, then, and 
I don’t know now ! 

_ I was wondering, wondering, and the undergrowth was tall and 
desperately in the way, and the nut boughs lashed my cheek in 
the dark. I stumbled a bit as we got along with that between us, 
and forgot to keep step with Sally, and she swore at me for an awk- 
ward fool that was giving her, a weak woman, all the work to do. 

We came at last to the old pit shaft Sally and I knew of, for 
it had been one of our trysting places in her husband’s lifetime. 
Most of these disused shafts are walled round with brick, but this 
one wasn’t, for some reason or other. It was carelessly staked 
round with wattle, waiting to be done properly, I suppose. A 
drunken man could easily fall in and no one be any the wiser. 
For a pit-shaft is so deep that you can see the stars in the daylight. 

Mary must have walked all the way from Cardiff. It was the 
first time I felt sorry for her. I had been till then so angry with 
her for coming ferreting and spying, that if you had asked me, I 
should have said I was glad she had got her deserts. But I could 
not help seeing the worn soles of her shoes as we heaved her over 
the edge of the hole, and they were fairly walked through. I felt 
sorry for her then. 

* x * * 

Mary was gone, without sticking or any awkwardness, and 
Sally breathed hard. She put out her hand and fondled Roger. 

“Good dog!” she said. ‘‘ He never barked. He won’t tell 
tales of us, will he, pet?” 

Roger licked her hand, as an answer to her question. He was 
even at that age a wonderfully bright, intelligent dog. : 

Then Sally stooped, and tried to pick the long bramble trail 
out of the hem of her nightgown. It resisted—it was hopelessly 
entangled. ... 

“Stand on it,” she said, ‘ while I walk on a bit. One can 
always get rid of followers that way.” 7 

__ She alluded to the old superstition that a girl who attracts the 
wild wood tendrils will always have plenty of sweethearts. Her 
white feet were quite bare. . . . I never knew a hardier woman 
Ses Sally. xh looked down into the shaft once, though of course 
there was nothing to see, it was too dark and deep down : the 
turned round, sharp and decided. . . . Oey Morn 
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“We had best get back to bed now,” she said, cheerfully. 
“ There’s a good piece of night left, and I’m sure we both need a rest.” 

I caught her up in my arms, and carried her home, it was only 
a little bit of a way, no distance at all, though coming out it had 
seemed so terribly long with that. She liked being carried. Once 
she put up her mouth and kissed me. 

I took her in and set her down in the middle of the house 
place. She tottered a little, like a china ornament when you have 
been shifting it. She turned to go upstairs again. I could not 
manage it, really. 

“Sally,” I said, “ I think I’ll go and get a wash.” 

“Do,” she said, “and you can draw yourself some cider. 
There’s plenty in the barrel in the corner.” 

I watched her ascend the stairs, rather heavily. Then I whistled 
my dog. The door of the house stood open, the dawn was just 
breaking. I latched it carefully behind me, and went away down 
the garden path. I looked back once—only once. Then I took my 
resolve definitely. I have never seen her since. 

* * * * * ; 

I secured a passage out West, and we sailed, my poor dog and 
I, the very next day. And in my panic I have never looked at a 
paper from that day to this. I don’t know whether there was an 
inquiry or not, or whether any suspicion fell on Sally ; I should say 
not, she is too clever. Of one thing I am quite sure ; the body was 
never found. ‘They never are when they are lost like that. I have 
an idea, too, that my wife Mary was never even missed in Cardiff— 
who cares when prostitutes die or disappear? If, as was probable, 
no one had chanced to see her near Dewlap Hall in the early 
hours of the morning, then there was absolutely no witness of 
Sally’s crime except myself and my dog Roger. 

Yet, the thought that plagued me all through that night passes 
through my mind, and worries me still. I had deserted Mary—I 
had not seen nor communicated with her or any of my old friends 
in and near Cardiff—I was born there—for three years ! 

So how did she know where to find me? Did she settle to 
visit all the great mining centres in turn? And did she draw 
Durham early in the game, and when she got to Durham, how did 
she get wind of my living at Dewlap with Sally James ? 

My thoughts for the last seven years have not been pleasant, 
but they are all the company I have had. I have worked hard here, 
I have even had a bit of luck and been able to lay by a little, but I 
have hardly spoken to a single soul. The last man who spent a 
night in my cabin was a taciturn Japanese who had less conversa- 
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It is killing me. That is why two nights ago I took up my pen 
and wrote to Sally. Mrs. James, Dewlap Hall, near Durham, Eng- 
land. I must see her again. And to-day I have managed somehow 
or other to mail the letter. Now I wait. 

* x ** * * 

I waited a good month. Then there came an answer, an 
answer I had ridden in for to Blizzardville every other day all 
through the time, speaking to no one except the clerk at the window 
of the post office—an uncommon dull and slow dog he was. 

She wrote :— 


“You wretch! What a surprise to hear from you! Have you 
returned to your senses? I congratulate you. Your letter seems 
to mean that you have, and I don’t mind saying how glad I am ! 
Oh! George, how could you walk off like that, and I lying there 
expecting you to come back after you had had a wash and a drink 
to buck you up. Men always feel these things so much more than 
women, at the time. As for me, you’d be surprised to hear it, but 
sometimes at nights I feel as much remorse as you would have me. 
Only then when the good daylight comes in at the pane I feel so 
different, one would not believe it was the same woman. Morning 
thoughts always are more cheerful. You see, I can’t forgive her for 
coming to dig me and you out in our happiness. She had nothing 
more to do with you. She drank, she sold herself, she got what 
she deserved, even if it was me that gave it to her. I saw it all as I 
lifted that great bar. She came meddling, and like all meddle- 
some fools, she got what for. If you had considered it yourself for 
one moment you never would have left me like that. But now you 
have thought it over, and you’ve thought better of it, and you are 
coming back to me! Come, only come! All is serene, as I dare 
say you know. Nobody bothered. William Dysart fooled about 
me a little when you left the field free, but I treated him with a high 
hand and I am shot of him except for a lowering look he gives me 
over the top of his pew, in Church on Sunday. They say he is my 
enemy, but even he can’t see to the bottom of a pit-shaft, and 
there’s no evidence. I am respected in the place, and I can marry 
any one I please, and when I please. Shan’t it be you, George ? 
Aren’t you and I bound by the memory of that night and what I 
did to get you? Come. Your own wicked, level-headed Sally. 


““ P.S.—I suppose the dog Roger, who was a puppy then, has 
died a natural death ?_ Poor old dear! I was jealous of that dog, 
I always felt you liked him nearly as well as you liked me. Peace 
be to his bones.” 
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Roger looked up at me, as I looked down his way when I came 
to that last piece all about‘him. I believe I read it aloud softly. I 
am in the habit of talking to Roger. He knows perfectly well what 
one says to him. I stroked him. ‘Dead? Not a bit of it, old 
dog!”’ I said. “ We are all alive and kicking, aren’t we? Very 
well preserved, eyes a little bleary perhaps, not many teeth in our 

head, but those sound, and that’s half the battle.” 
Roger fawned on me. He is a quiet, taciturn creature, like his 
master, and I verily believe the sound of his own voice has got to 
scare him almost as much as mine does me. 

“ You'll come to England with me, old dog, won’t you? You 
and me’ll never be parted; she must take us both for better or 
worse, eh?” 

fis tail wagged. He said nothing, but of course he under- 
stood. 

I could not have left him, even if I had wanted to, to die alone 
ina strange country. Besides, he knows all about It. I’ve talked 
to him. He saw it all. I can still see him looking down into the 
pit-shaft, after . . . He is my only confidant, for of course I never 
let on to any one, I could never risk giving Sally away. But a dog! 
Yes, I am glad the dog knows. 

I could not get ready to leave for about a week, and before I 
started I got another letter from Sally. It must have been written 
not much more than a day after the first letter, and there seemed 
no particular reason why she should ever have written it. It 
was rather queer. ‘The thought of our meeting again must have 
troubled her, must have a little turned her head. She mixed up 
all sorts of things in her letter, and mentioned Roger again three or 
four times, in connection with William Dysart, who she seems to 
fancy has got his knife into her. A despised lover, but still I 
began to fear that the sight of my dog would distress her, remind 
her of that awful night, when suddenly and without thought or 
premeditation she up and did a sin for me ! 

What was I to do? It was but woman’s nonsense at the best, 
and I could not leave my faithful beast to pine and starve because 
of a woman’s whim! I consoled myself with the reflection that a 
hard, sensible woman such as Sally had proved herself to be, would 
not allow any mere fancy to affect her for long. She would force 
herself to get over it, and ignore it as she had the other. I settled 
it the way I wanted to and took Roger with me. 

I made one tiresome discovery on the way home. I was pretty 
deaf, and could hear very ill unless the speaker addressed himself 
especially to me, and general conversation not at all. ‘This saddened 
me. Even a slight deafness makes a man such a nuisance, and I 
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thought it might put Sally off, or even set her wilful mightiness 
against me. Sally was never very patient at the best of times. 
You see I thought of everything in relation to her. Her crime, and 
her heartlessness with regard to it, seemed not to affect my appre- 
ciation of her in any way. Indeed, I admired her devil-may- 
carishness. I should have hated her to whine and snivel. ee 

x * x 


I walked out from Durham one fine Sunday morning in May, 
Roger trotting at my heels. I had asked no questions about Sally 
and her circumstances. I knew from her letter that she was well, 
and moreover I experienced some difficulty in framing questions, 
or indeed in getting into conversation at all. I do not believe I 
spoke more than two consecutive sentences all the way back, and 
those I. mumbled in my beard, for all the world as if I were 
tongue-tied. No one bothered about me, I expect I was singu- 
larly unattractive, and for the most part I was left severely alone. 
I had lost all convivial habits, I did not care to see or hear 
anything. I never looked at a paper: my one idea was to see Sally 
again. 

Roger was not so unsociable. Indeed, my trouble with him was 
that he was the reverse. He seemed to be continually getting into 
conversations, and eventually into fights, with other dogs. One 
dog, a sandy, weedy terrier, lame of one leg, that we met as soon as 
we got out at Durham station, he seemed, after having fought 
handsomely with, to take a great fancy to, and the wretched 
cur chose to follow us all the way out to Dewlap Hall. It was 
disturbing, and I should have preferred to have kept my faithful 
dog entirely to myself at a moment like this. I was going to meet 
the woman I loved again after all these years. And only old 
Roger knew what had been, and he wouldn’t tell if he could. 

It was Sunday morning, and I heard bells ringing at the different 
churches all the way out. Sally was standing in the clear morning 
light, at the low door of her house close to the rose-bush 
which stood as high as she did. ‘There was but one rose on it. 
She wore a pink cotton dress. She had grown a little stouter. 
She held her hand straight across her forehead, against the sun 
which came into her eyes, and made her frown—or was it the sight 
of me? For indeed, her black eyebrows were cruelly drawn down 
as Roger and I and Roger’s friend came up the flagged path. But 
all she said was, as she took her hand away from her face and laid 
it in mine— 

‘““ Come in.” 

She pulled me inside, and shut the door in Roger’s face. He 
set up a whine. 
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“Poor Roger!” I said, in spite of myself, and my wish not 
to annoy her. “‘ Don’t you remember him ? ” 

“Yes, but why did you bring the wretched creature here ? 
I thought he was dead. I understood you to say so. . . .” 

She stood there, quaking, quivering with anger. I had never 
seen Sally so unmanned... . 

“ Never mind the dog, Sally,—kiss me.” 

She kissed me, then she said thoughtfully— 

“*Perhaps, on the whole, I had better have him in ? ” 

She opened the door, and drove away the stranger dog. Roger 
she seized, hauling him in by the collar. She then carefully bolted 
the door with one hand, sticking to Roger with the other. 

““ Have you got a chain?” 

“What for, Sally ?” 

“To chain him up. I can’t have him loose. He’s been 
talking to that mongrel of Dysart’s—I know the malicious beast— 
and when dogs get talking together—now : 

“Talking ! My dear Sally ! ” 

“Tt was William Dysart who directed Mary here that night, 
or rather morning. He’s longing to get his knife into me—or 
you 23 


“But was there an inquiry? I didn’t read any of the 
papers, I was so afraid of what I might see there ... you 
understand?” 

She looked at me narrowly. Then she tossed her head. 

** Silly fellow, there was nothing to make you uneasy. There 
was not a word of gossip. Noone knew. ‘There was one woman 
less on the streets of Cardiff, that’s all.” . 

“* But you said William Dysart directed her here ?”’ 

“Yes, that came out, in a roundabout way, but he didn’t 
know who she was, or that she didn’t go straight back again where 
she came from. If only you had taken my hint?” 

“ What hint?” 

‘“* About Roger.” 

“You do puzzle me, Sally. . . . You only said you supposed 
he was dead. Well, he isn’t, that’s all, and mighty glad I am of it. 
And he isn’t used to being tied up, and I’m not going to put upon 
the old dog now.” 

“TI can’t help it. He doesn’t go free in my house! We must 
talk it over. Meantime... .” 

She left me abruptly—Sally never dawdled, not even over a 
murder. ‘Trailing Roger helplessly by the collar, she went into the 
washhouse next door. I followed her grumbling a little, but still 
quite her humble slave. She made his collar more secure and then 
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tied him to the copper. Then she reached up to a high shelf, and 
gave him a handsome plateful of bones and a pat on the head that 
had more of monition than of kindness in it. Roger looked up at 
me. He seemed to understand the situation better than I did. 
“ Keep in with her, don’t irritate her!” he seemed to say. He 
shivered and seemed cold. 

“Tell him to be a good dog and behave himself,” she said 
to me, “ and he shall be loosed to-morrow, if I can feel quite sure 
of him. .. . Things are changed a bit, George, since you were 
here, and it is easy to see you have not kept pace with them. We 
must brush you up, and bring you up to date. . . .” 

She was very nervous. I followed her out of the washhouse, 
closing the door behind me, as she bade me, over her shoulder. 
In the living-room she turned and faced me. 

She was a very beautiful woman, was Sally James. Her white 
teeth showed keen, as her short upper lip was drawn up from them. 
It made her look fine, but a bit cruel. She was not very big, 
but she was stately, majestic even, at times, though she was only a 
farmer’s widow and daughter. Just now, as she stood there, her 
arms at her sides, her broad breast covered with pink print was 
like a queen’s. She was holding herself in readiness for my first 
embrace, and I longed for it too, and yet—I distrusted her... . 
She was without principle, a figure of shifting sand. She would 
always do exactly as she liked, and at the moment when she 
liked. . . . And she had taken a dislike to my dog. Alas! 

I invented excuses for her. . . . 

“It is all association,” I thought, as I hung back. “ She is 
not so heartless as she seems. ‘The dog was in the room when it 
happened, and by the shaft when we heaved Her over. He reminds 
her. . . . She has some feeling. . . .” 

My distrust turned all at once to tenderness, and I sat down 
on the settle and took her in my arms. She was very soft and 
yielding, and she sat meekly on my knee and kissed me passionately 
again and again. ‘Then I kissed her back just the same. The tall 
clock ticked as it did on The Night . . . only louder. . . . 

There did not seem to be a soul about. I asked Sally if she 
had no servant to help her. 

“ |’ve a woman—old Betty—do you remember her ?—comes 
to help me all the week through, but she stays away on Sundays. 
The farm hands sleep nearly a quarter of a mile away. You'll stop 
to-night, George ? ” . 

I said I would. In my heart I wondered if her room was still 
the same, and if I could stand it ! 

x * xx % * 
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II 


A movement in the room awoke me. I opened my eyes 
slowly, and in the grey light I put out my hand and missed Sally. 
She had left my side. 

I put some clothes on and went down the little steep single 
stairs, lit only by one dirty, cobwebby window. The scanty 
twilight, for that was all it was as yet, slid in and on to the white 
lintels, cracked and seamed with age—I never liked the dawn, when 
people die. The moon was paling quietly in the sky. The morning 
star still lingered there. At the corner where the stairs turned 
sharply, I looked down at my feet and remembered the job we had 
to get Mary past it! ‘The sweat broke out on my forehead just as 
it had then. That and the dawn. I was very nervous. It was 
nearly the same as that other night... . 

Sally was not in the house place. I stood—turning on my 
heels—and wondered where she was. I made no doubt that she 
was walking in her sleep—that seeing me had brought back all the 
sensations of that dreadful night, and that she was repeating them. 
Perhaps she had remembered the light on the lintel, the turn of 
the stair too ? . . . What I feared was that she had gone wandering 
along the same little path through the wood, as far as the shaft. 
And then, when she got there, suppose her remorse was too much 
for her and she were mad enough to throw herself over! . . . Such 
things have happened—I had seen The Bells and Macbeth. Sally 
was rather like Lady Macbeth, and Lady Macbeth, strong-minded 
as she was, rued her deed, and walked in her sleep, and rubbed her 
hands. Sally had no blood to think about—only dew on the hem 
of her nightgown that time. . . . You couldn’t tell blood from dew 


atangnt: % 
I heard a click—something like the sound made by one earthen- 
ware pan rubbing against another, in the washhouse. .. . I had 


maligned Sally in my thoughts. She had merely gone downstairs 
to feed Roger! The last remark she had made on going to bed was 
that he looked weakly, and on his last legs, and should by rights 
be put away before he suffered pain. Dogs die so hard, she had 
said. I opened the door that led into the old stone-paved chapel 
Sally used as a washhouse, and stood the beer-casks in. 

Sally, in her plain nightgown, was standing there barefoot on 
the cobbled stones. She looked a bit cranky. Her black hair hung 
partly down her back, and in elf locks, that were curls overnight, 
in her eyes. She had a great quantity of hair, and out of vanity she 
never took it all down when she went to bed, but half arranged it 
with pins and coloured ribbons. Her arm was raised to a high 
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shelf whence she had taken Roger’s provender earlier in the day. 
The movement made the fronts of her nightgown gape, and show 
her breast..(i4 ss 

She started when I came in, and dropped her arm guiltily. 

“ Go away, go away |” she screamed, and put her hand behind 
her back. ‘‘ Go away, and let me finish the job ! ”’ 

‘‘ What job, in Heaven’s name,” I cried, “at this hour of night ? 
We saw to the dog—no need to feed him again !” 

‘Feed him, you idiot! . . . Poison him, more likely—any- 
thing to get him out of the way!” 

I went up to her and laid my hand on her arm. 

‘‘T do believe the sight of Roger, who saw you murder Mary, 
has put you clean out of your wits, Sally my dear.” 

‘And what about you and your wits, bringing the beast 


tee 


here 

She rushed at poor Roger, who squatted at the extreme length 
of his cord, staring at her calmly, boldly, as if inviting her to stick 
him with the knife she brandished. He was never like any other 
dog. He did not plunge or bark. I saved him, I took the knife 
out of her hand, and flung it into a meal-tub close by. 

‘* Fool, fool!’ she yelled, but I put my hand over her mouth, 
and forced her back on the tub, so that she sat on the knife. I was 
so sure she was going mad that it made me calm and strong, and I 
tried to soothe her and speak gently to her, as one does to an invalid. 

‘What do you want to kill my poor old dog for, Sally ? ” 

*“I must. I must. He’s dangerous.” 

‘“* Dangerous without a sound tooth in his head?” 

““ He has a tongue in his head 3 

She looked at me narrowly, dragging down the outside corners 
of her eyelids like a bulldog. 'Then she pulled the fronts of her 
_nightdress to, and tried to speak reasonably. She succeeded more 
or less, but it was a great effort to her. 

“Don’t you know what has happened here while you have 
been away sulking at the other end of the world ? ” 

I said nothing on purpose, so as not to put her back up. She 
stood staring at me, waiting for me to say something. I was so 
long, she began to shake in the cold. And Sally never could keep 
quiet for any time. Her temper broke out and she shouted at me. 

‘Don’t look so stupid, George! . . . God, it sends me mad!” 

“Dear, try and tell me quietly.” I sat down on a cricket. 
“Come here. Sit on my knee 

She waved me away. She moistened her lips. ‘‘ Don’t 
treat me like a child or a madwoman, George. It is serious, sober 
earnest. I am telling you facts—not lies. The police—damn 
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them !—have got a new weapon, and they use it for all it is 
worth... .” 

She wrung her hands and walked up and down. 

“Oh, to think that all this time we have made pets of these 
wretched animals, and trusted them—I had a pet dog once—I put 
it away because it watched me, though I wasn’t doing anything 
wrong. Yes, we used to let them go about with us, and see all we 
did, and listen to all we said ! Who minded talking secrets with an 
animal in the room, or doing anything one liked in a whole farmyard 
of beasts—then ? We didn’t know that dog of yours was lying at 
the foot of the bed when Mary was done for : I never even thought 
of him ! We actually let him go with us to the edge of the shaft and 
see us throw her in! God, what fools we were ! ” 

“* But what can a dog do, you silly darling ? ” 

“ He can get us hanged! Get us both hanged! Why, your 
beast there—the very moment he got into England he must have 
learnt his power ; he must have blabbed our whole story, and to 
that animal of Dysart’s, too, the very last person ee 

I tried to soothe her. 

““ Sally, my dear, it’s awfully cold here! You’re shivering. 
Do let us get back to bed ! ” 

I said that, but indeed I was getting to be afraid of her, in bed 
or out of it. 

She took no notice of me, but went on— 

** ‘You never looked at a paper, you tell me, and yet they were 
full of it two years ago—the wonderful new discovery. Since then 
I’ve never known a moment’s peace. My life has been hell. You 
may thank your stars you were out of it and had left me to bear the 
whole brunt.” ; 

“‘ For goodness’ sake explain!” I said crossly. 

She came quite close to me and whispered, “ The police ! 
It’s a new dodge of the police. I hate ’em and their filthy methods ! 
They get hold of animals—dogs preferred, because they’re more 
intelligent—and shut them down there in cellars, behind locked 
doors, and then they torture them, rack them. . . . George, can 
you bear the idea of Roger tortured, racked,—kept without water 
for a week ! Oh, if you had heard, as I have, scores of times, only 
I’ve run away and said nothing because of my guilty conscience— 
if you’d heard.the pitiful howls and whines at the back of the police 
station there, and knew that some poor helpless beast was being 
made to betray and give evidence ‘ é 

“‘ But I don’t see how a dog, or any animal indeed, could let 
on to what it knew even if it tried,” I said, as grave as a judge, to 
pacify her. 

Ww. 
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“Oh, that’s a mere matter of detail. The police have got a 
code—they manage to communicate with the beasts. They count 
the barks “ 

“Ha! ha!” I laughed. 

“Don’t dare to laugh, you ignorant fool. Have you never 
heard of those spiritualist affairs ? The spirits rap, and the medium 
tells you what they are saying. Well, the dog barks—it comes to 
the same thing ie 

She sighed deeply and seemed relieved. It was now quite 
day. Her candle flared. She was waiting for me to speak. I was 
thinking of what would be the most soothing thing to say. . . . It 
would not come. I was at my wits’ end. The only thing I could 
think of was to get her back to bed and send for a doctor. . . 

I moved slightly in my indecision. She caught my hand. 
Hers was very hot. 

‘“‘ George, what are you going to do? I’ve explained clearly, 
haven’t 1?” 

“‘ Quite.” I had fixed on a plan of action. 

-“ And now, Sally darling,” I said softly, “‘ just you get back to 
bed, and I’ll settle Roger, and then I'll bring you a nice cup of tea.” 

That plan failed. She screamed, and beat the air with her hands. 

‘‘ Settle him? Not you. It takes a man to do that—or a 
woman like me! No, I know you. You want me to go quietly, 
while you untie the dog, and let him go free to get us hanged—me, 
at any rate. I murdered Mary—you only looked on, you and your 
dog. What’ll you get? I shall swing for it. He’s sure to have 
told Dysart’s dog, and the police “Il get wind of it—Dysart ’Il take 
care of that. He’s only waiting—has been these ten years. And 
then they can howk Mary up—what’s left of her—and the damned 
dog ’Il tell them who put her there.” 

‘‘ Do you suppose Roger would betray us ? ” I said, humouring 
her. She was crying now, violently, against my heart. 

‘““ But, George—under torture—there is no knowing what he 
might do. Is there, Roger?” — 

She left me, contemptuously, and bending down a little, spoke 
to Roger as if he were a human being. That gave me a turn, and 
I felt very queer. She seemed so sure of herself, and her tale. 
Roger appeared to listen. He barked three times . . . then four 
times .. . thenmore. I lost count. But Sally didn’t, apparently. 
She wiped her eyes on the sleeve of her nightgown, tossed her head 
back and cried triumphantly— 

“There, he says I had better warn you! He can’t be quite 
sure—he’s not so young as he was—his power of endurance is 
weakened ! That’s what he says, as well as he can—to me who 
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understand him. . . . Did you notice,” she continued, “ how 
Dysart’s dog limps? Well, that’s because—every one knows it, 
though it’s supposed to be a secret—the police examined him— 
tormented, I call it—a year ago in connection with a case of arson. 
Dysart’s ricks were set on fire ” she chuckled. 

“Who was accused ? ” 

«ce M Mond 

““ And did you a 

“That’s not the point. But Dysart’s dog was got to admit 
that he had seen one of my men loitering about at an awkward time 
—the time when it happened, in fact. The police couldn’t make 
anything of his evidence—it was too scanty, luckily ; but all the 
same, he’s gone lame ever since. I hate the police as I hate 
sin. . . . Brutes they are! . . . Roger, good dog, tell me how did 
you learn the code in this short time ? ” 

Roger barked gently, a little chain of barks. 

‘““From. Dysart’s dog, he says. It’s quite simple. Well, 
George, look here—no, I’m not cold when I’m interested—I’ll go 
on getting it from Roger, and perhaps I’ll be able to convince you 
that for his own sake, Roger had better be put out of the way. He 
wishes it. . . .” 

“TI am convinced,” I said. I was convinced that she was off 
her head on this particular point, and that a good rest would set 
her right. I put my arm round her, and tried to kiss her and lead 
her away. But she pushed me off... . 

“Go and sit over there. Don’t worry me. I want all my 
wits about me now, and once you see the danger—if you love me 
you won’t set the life of an old toothless, worn-out dog against 
mine, for that’s what it comes to.” 

“‘T do love you, Sally. . . . Now, Roger, stand and deliver. 
Answer the lady.” He 

There is no good fighting hallucinations, it is best to humour 
them. Any doctor would have agreed with me that it was useless 
to argue with a woman so terribly excited as Sally was. ‘There she 
stood, barefooted on the stone floor, in the light round that the candle 
made, waving her arms and casting shadows of awful length and 
shape. ‘The black jagged ends of the rafters of the broken flooring 
over her head framed her in spikes, as they sagged and drooped 
towards the middle of the room where she was. Nice home- 
coming for a man after all those years! . . . I wished, then—how I 
wished !—I had stayed in Wyoming with my faithful Roger, and 
only seen Sally as I remembered her, plucky, resolute and sensible, 
instead of the all-to-pieces madwoman remorse had made of her ! 

But she was determined to go through with the mad farce. 

ail ee 


She stooped, tossed back her hair and fixed Roger with her eyes. 
He met them as dogs do without flinching or turning away. Poor 
dear old Roger was so faithful and so old, I did wish she would 
leave him alone! But no, she put him through it. 

“Roger,” she said solemnly, “ did Dysart’s dog warn you of 
the state of things here, and of what might happen to you? ” 

A row of little orderly barks answered her. Though Roger 
always did bark when you spoke to him in a certain domineering 
tone, it was fairly horrible. 

Sally turned to me, and her voice was lifted with pride. 

‘He says yes, that he is fully informed. Moreover, Dysart’s 
dog has told him that his master has had suspicions of you ever since 
a certain tramp woman he met on the Witton-Gilbert road was so 
keen on finding her way to you. William Dysart told her she would 
probably find you in bed with me, blast and curse him! I am glad 
I burnt five of his ricks ! ” 

““ Come, come, Sally, does my dog really say all that?” I 
mocked her. 

' “ He says that and a lot more. That Dysart went straight to 
the police this morning after seeing you and your dog walk across 
the market-place—now, then ! ” 

“Damn it all, that’s where Roger picked up the cur first,” 
I called out, for I own this struck me. And the dog’s manner was 
disquieting. All this was exciting and very bad for him. He 
shivered and whined very low. 

““ Roger, Roger, old man!” I caressed him and talked to him 
as if he was human and sensible, as indeed he was, but only as dogs 
—the best of them—are. ‘“‘ Don’t take on so! What is it ? What’s 
the matter?” 

‘ He’ll tell you fast enough,” Sally said, grinning. She went 
up to him, too, and passed her hands over his back. ‘‘ Come, tell 
us all about it, good dog.” 

I couldn’t bear to see her lay her Judas hand on him. I 
shouted, “‘ Don’t you touch my dog, you ” I couldn’t find a 
word bad enough for her—not even one of the worst ; all my love 
for her had gone, melted away. 

“ All right!’ she answered carelessly, desisting. 

So we both stood at an equal distance from Roger, who barked 
incessantly for about five minutes. I thought I noticed gaps 
between the groups of barks, as it were, but even now I cannot be 
quite sure. Sally had got me into the same state as the dog, we 
were both beside ourselves—fairly bewitched, I think. 


Now Sally translated, in a level voice. Her quiet w 
awful than her bluster. sa len aco 
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““He says, ‘ Master, save me from the torture. I am old, I 
have not many months to live. Shoot me first. I may not be able 
to stop myself from betraying you—and her. Shoot me, in mercy ! 
Shoot me!’ ” 

“Is that so, Roger?” I asked him. The spell wrought on 
me so that I began to believe it. ‘‘ Do you want me to kill you ? ” 

Yes, barked Roger, but I wouldn’t believe it, even then. I 
turned on Sally, and she held up her head and looked me with 
insolence in the face, and the dog began to plunge and strain on 
the cord, barking furiously all the time. 

“You devil,” I yelled, “ you are taking me in! This is all a 
plan got up to make me put away my faithful old dog ! ” 

“ Look at your dog !”’ she said, calmly. ‘‘ He has more sense 
than you. Do you know what he is trying to do? He’s trying to 
commit suicide—he says it’s his only chance, if you won’t shoot 
him. You coward! Afraid to put him out of his misery and help 
him to get out of the way before he’s forced to betray you ! Go and 
get your gun! Kill him, man,—or let me.” 

I came out of my maze just in time. I saw Sally whip the 
knife out from under her and go for Roger with it. The dog had 
nearly succeeded in strangling himself—had come to gurgling 


noises in his throat. . . . But I was all there, now. .. . 
“Don’t you do it, old dog!” I up and shouted. “ I'll settle 
her, as she settled Mary!” P 
* * * * 


And that is why I am sitting here in Durham gaol waiting to 
be hanged, and a good riddance too. I don’t care to live. Poor 
Roger did manage to commit suicide. He knew too much, as she 
said. 
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FEAR 


By F. TENNYSON JESSE 


HE Berinthia lay over thankfully beneath the steady breath 
of the north-east trades. For five days she had been stagger- 


ing in the Doldrums, not ina hot calm, but beset by continual 
squalls that came suddenly upon her out of the lowering lead- 
coloured sky. From every point of the compass the squalls had 
taken and shaken her, till the crew were tired and ill-tempered with 
the perpetual pully-hauly and with climbing aloft to take in the 
lighter sails. Even now that the true wind had strengthened upon 
their grateful brows the men could not rest, for it bore with it a 
blessed downpour of rain. No one save Cockney Bill, who hated 
fresh water even more than he hated salt, remained below in the 
afternoon watch. Scuppers were plugged up, tubs, disused oil- 
cans, everything that could hold water, were stood upon deck, and 
shirts and socks and overalls and strange garments that seemed more 
patches and holes than anything to which a name could be put, 
were soused and rubbed and wrung till all were clean and their 
owners as limp and wet as they. 

Still at least there was the prospect of a good night ahead. 
The rain had cleared, the wind was steady, the watch below could 
look forward to uninterrupted rest, and the watch on deck told 
themselves they could sleep the four hours through on the hatches, 
handy to the mate’s call. 

Robin was perhaps more glad than any one that the hard days 
and nights were over. He had admitted to himself this past week 
what he had refused to acknowledge before—that he was bitterly 
disappointed in the sea life for which he had so longed. The 
prideful emotion induced in him by his first brass-bound cap had 
not withstood the discomfort and miseries of the passage. It 
seemed to him now nothing short of ironic that his parents should 
have paid the captain to take him to sea. The fine blue coat with 
shining buttons, the many changes of clothes that his mother had 
been told were necessary, had never seen the light of day since 
weighing anchor. Even his oilskin coat, which reached to his 
ankles, and of which he had been specially proud, was condemned 
as a ““ mate’s coat,” for the reason that it would have been quite 
impossible to go aloft in it, and he had been thankful to let Sails 
cut it short for him. The cabin forward, which the apprentices 
shared with the carpenter and bo’sun, was dark and cramped; 
the food was the food of the fo’csle and not of the cabin, and 
the work seemed to consist more of handling a broom than a 
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sextant. And yet . . . Robin knew that it was not these material 
discomforts and disappointments that caused the sickening dread 
that he had made an irrevocable mistake in his choice of a profession 

. irrevocable because he knew he lacked the moral courage to 
acknowledge that he did not like what he had declared so enthusiasti- 
cally to be all he wanted to do in this world. 

He still knew that his love of ships had been real, it had burnt 
him like a flame. He had sopped up learning about ships from the 
time he had been able to learn anything. Other knowledge always 
seemed painful and tiresome, but never that. He conned differing 
rigs, niceties of build; thrilled to famous names. He had had 
apparently a talent for ships like some children have for music or 
painting. And what had come of it all? He had discovered a 
rotten spot in himself, a hollow, as it were, in what should have been 
an unyielding surface. For he realised that he was afraid. 

No one, he thought, knew it as yet but himself, but the canker 
ate at his heart for all that. He went in dread of the day when some 
test should arise and he be found wanting. Every time he was 
sent up aloft he had to set his teeth and force himself to go up, 
with a dead weight of fear dragging at him. And he had been 
wont to picture himself, as he lay in bed at home, the reckless 
hero of the ship; always, when there was reefing to be done, 
ahead of any one in seizing the post of honour at the weather-end 
of the topsail yard! Now he was actually aboard, how thankful 
he was if it were his trick at the wheel and he could see the row of 
men along the yard, small and black like berries on a branch, and 
knew that whomever the elephantine caprice of the banging sail 
knocked circling over and over as the mast-tip drew its swift arc 
down the slope of the sky, it would not be he... . hs 

And yet there were times, mere flashing moments but distinct 
to his mind’s. eye, when he felt that the edge between fear and 
confidence was razor-fine, that if only he could catch at some one 
thing that eluded him, some talisman of the spirit, all would yet 
be well. He never had been a coward, or perhaps it was merely 
that there had never been anything sharp enough in his life hitherto 
to test him. He dreaded that this sharp moment would come, 
and he knew that if he failed to hurl himself over that razor-edge 
into the security of confidence, then he would drop down into the 
bottomless abyss of fear for ever. He saw nothing between the 
two ways, for to his crisp youthful outlook this blind going on 
from day to day, hoping for the best, concealing what he was 
feeling, and always nervous lest already one of the men, or worse 
still, one of the other boys, had discovered it, was nothing but a 
miserable makeshift. He was ridiculously reminded of the games 
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of musical chairs he and the other children used to play in the old 
nursery at home, on party days. There had been always those 
dangerous spaces at the end of the row of chairs; if the music 
stopped just when you were there you were lost, with no chair to 
siton. He had always darted round those ends very fast and gone 
as slowly as he dared—for if you crawled too much you were 
accused of cheating—past the nice reassuring row. Life now was 
very like that—he was always being thankful when he was past 
danger-spots without having been caught out. Bewildered and 
ashamed, he sometimes wished an accident, swift, painless and 
unheralded by a warning second of fear, could finish him before 
discovery laid him bare. 

Now he was too jaded for any sensation save utter weariness 
and relief that at last rest was going to be possible. The night 
rushed past him as he lay on the hatch, black, seething, throwing 
off pale wispy fumes like the brew in some vast unholy pot, but he 
cared for nothing in the joy that the trade was steady and he could 
sleep. Below, the watch had turned in like dead men. The 
Berinthia rushed on through the night. 

Alas, the wind strengthened unpleasantly, till the night grew 
thoroughly dirty, and there was small rest for the watch on deck. 
At about six bells in the first watch both royals, the lighter stay- 
sails and gaff-topsail were taken in, and then, just as all was well 
again, and ropes coiled up, the thing happened. . . . 

The foresheet carried away and the great foresail, heavy with 
the force of the wind and curved out iron-hard, was held only by 
the lazy-tack—a single wire rope. ‘The mate came running along 
the heeling deck. He knew how long that lazy-tack had been in 
use and how rusty it was. At any moment it might go, and the 
foresail would beat itself to pieces before he could get all hands 
on deck. He knew, too, how ill the crew would take such an order 
that night, even if they obeyed it at all. He yelled to the watch on 
deck to bring a tackle from under the fo’csle head, and two men 
fetched it along, wondering. 

“‘ Up with one of you and hook that block in the clew.” 

Not aman moved. They knew the frail tenure of the lazy- 
tack up which a man would have to swarm before he could reach 
the clew-iron. ‘The Berinthia was reeling along, lurching till her 
yards hung far over the race of black waters, and there would be no 
chance for a man fighting his way up, hampered by the block and 
tackle, if the wire rope snapped. A bare ten feet above their 
heads, the clew-iron might as well have been a hundred. Swung 
right out over that boiling blackness, if the lazy-tack parted all was 
over as surely as if you fell from the topsail yard. 
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“You G— d——d white-livered skunks !” roared the mate : 
“ d’you want to lose all your watch below to-night and to-morrow 
bending a new foresail ? ” 

___Even this potent argument failed to stir the men, who were so 
tired they could not even take in the possibility of any greater degree 
of exhaustion. } 

It was then that the curious thing happened to Robin. In 
the blackness he saw the razor-edge of his moment, as clearly cut, 
as thin.and diamond-bright, as if he saw it with the eyes of his body. 
And suddenly, amazingly, he jumped upon the lee rail. Then 
there were willing enough hands to help, and the heavy block was 
passed up to him and he hooked it into his belt. On deck two men 
held up the fall so as to take the weight of it off him. 

Robin leant out over the rail and had just got a good grip of 
the lazy-tack when the Berinthia gave a sickening lurch, and the 
lee rail swooped down and down to a big sea that rose to meet it. 
The white foam boiled over it, and spouted up from the scupper 
holes like water from a powerful hose. The sea rolled from the 
Berinthia’s side in a field of dazzling pallor, that spread away over 
the dark waters and made them blacker still. 

Robin clung fast, and the lazy-tack still held. ? 

Filled, not with fear, but with a fierce exhilaration, he waited 
for the roll to windward, and felt himself swinging up, up, till he 
looked down the wet and sloping deck, and a rim of white began 
to spread from beyond the weather rail. He started to go up the 
lazy-tack to the clew-iron. 

That ten-foot climb was what tested Robin. The wild thrill 
had fallen away from him with the whiteness of the foam that had 
died on the greedy black of the sea. As the Berinthia rolled over 
to leeward once more, the clew-iron, far out over the ship’s side, 
seemed swung in highest space, and he to hang from it as a man 
hangs desperately to a cliff’s edge, only this cliff was swaying in an 
earthquake. . . . Robin clung on, and as she started to rise again, 
he took one hand from the lazy-tack, and, hanging on with the 
other hand and his feet, he got the block from his belt and hooked 
it in the clew. He felt calm and unafraid, filled with nothing but 
a dogged determination that the block should hook into{place, 
though he knew that if the tack parted he would have dropped 
into the night like a stone into a well, and that his shipmates would 
not even have seen a white flash where he struck the water. He 
slid down the tack and was hauled on board. 

The tackle was hooked into an eyebolt in the ship’s side and 
set taut, and he knew the big foresail was safe. The mate went 
aft to the poop. Robin felt a little glow when his own special 
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friend said gruffly : “ When I saw you jump on that rail I wished 
the b thing would part before you could lay hold of it. . . .” 
And the smartest A.B., a taciturn fellow whom Robin had long 
admired, remarked as he hit him on the back, ‘“‘ You young devil, 
if that tack ’ad parted you’d ’ave been in Queer Street now!” 

The obvious results of what Robin had done were three in 
number. He had saved the mate from a rowing from the Old 
Man, he had saved his owners hundreds of dollars, and, more 
important, he had saved his watch, himself included, their afternoon 
watch below. Nothing great and heroic, merely a lightening of 
the sailor’s life for one brief day. . . . 

He knew all this, and was glad; he tingled too, with a pleasure 
that made him a trifle ashamed, at the praise of his shipmates, 
though he only answered roughly, ‘‘ Oh, it wasn’t anything. . . .” 
But he knew that there was more in it than that, for having seized 
his moment, he was now in the waters of security, and the abyss 
that had yawned for him had become nothing more than the actual 
blackness of the night over which he had swung, and from which 
he had returned safely. Since it had been translated from a dread 
space in his own soul to a material circumstance that he had 
conquered on the impetus of his seized moment, he feared it no 
more. 

Eight bells went, and the watch turned in. Where Robin 
lay in his top-bunk in the half-deck, he could look down through 
the porthole right on to the foresheet. He lay and stared at it in 
the dimness for a moment, then yawned heavily. As his eyes 
closed he thought with a sort of heavy deep content that, with all 
its discomforts, there was no life so great as a sailor’s. .. . 
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RAKAN (OR AHRAT) WITH SNAKE 
By Mokkei (Mu-Ch’1) 


From ‘‘Epochs of Chinese and Japanese Art” 
By Ernest F. Fenollosa 
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TWO SEA POEMS 
By STEPHEN CRANE 


Wuat Says THE Sea, LITTLE SHELL? 


3 HAT says the sea, little shell ? 
What says the sea ? 
Long has our brother been silent to us, 
Kept his message for the ships, 
Awkward ships, stupid ships.” 


“The sea bids you mourn, O Pines, 
Sing low in the moonlight. 
He sends tale of the land of doom, 
Of place where endless falls 
A rain of women’s tears, 
And men in grey robes— 
Men in grey robes— 
Chant the unknown pain.” 


“ What says the sea, little shell ? 
What says the sea ? 
Long has our brother been silent to us, 
Kept his message for the ships, — 
Puny ships, silly ships.” 


“* The sea bids you teach, O Pines, 
Sing low in the moonlight ; 
Teach the gold of patience, 

Cry gospel of gentle hands, 
Cry a brotherhood of hearts. 
The sea bids you teach, O Pines.” 


“* And where is the reward, little shell ? 
What says the sea ? 
Long has our brother been silent to us, 
Kept his message for the ships, 
Puny ships, silly ships.” 


“* No word says the sea, O Pines, 
No word says the sea. 
Long will your brother be silent to you, 
Keep his message for the ships, 
O puny pines, silly pines.” 
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To THE MAIDEN 


O the maiden 
The sea was blue meadow, 
Alive with little froth-people 
Singing. 


To the sailor, wrecked, 
The sea was dead grey walls 
Superlative in vacancy, 


Upon which nevertheless at fateful time — 


Was written 
The grim hatred of nature. 


CHRISTMAS IN THE ROMAN THEATRE, 
TAORMINA 


By CLEMENCE DANE 


HE Christmas sun rises over Taormina to the tune of bag- 
pipes that have wailed unceasingly for a week past. You 


stand on the balcony, nightgowned, bare-footed, and watch 
the smoke and snow of Etna deepen to hollyhock pink, while the 
lower slopes glow for three brief seconds an impossible gilded 
magenta, the exact colour of the bougainvillea bracts massed upon 
the balcony, before resuming the normal purple of the broad day ; 
and with the day the flaming Dutch-tile roofs and sides of the houses 
dull also as pebbles dull when the receding wave drains from them. 
A happy Christmas to you! Like summer, isn’t it ? 

Breakfast is laid out of doors on rickety marble tables over- 
looking once more white Etna and the purple sea. A few roses are 
half open: the heavy masses of jasmine are starred with blossom. 
Except aor the leafless branches of the trees it’s just like summers 
isn’t it 

All the gentlemen are wearing thin tweeds and panama hats ; 
all the ladies carry parasols and pant a little as they climb the broad 
modern stairway, treading now and then on a stone step three 
thousand years old, to the pit of the Roman theatre, and thence, 
scrambling up the paths that trickle between the obliterated seats, 
to the circling wall of the foyer. There they settle to knitting, 
sketching, and the English mail. Just like summer, isn’t it? 
Wonderful to sit out in the open on Christmas Day ! 

Like summer ! It is as much like summer as Celia and Rosalind 
were like real labouring-women working on a real farm. All this 
blaze of blue sky and purple sea, of high hills capped with castles 
and the marvel of Etna behind them, is but the painted curtain of 
the theatre in which we sit. When does the play begin? For the 
stage confronts you, and its rose brick arches filled by the royal blue 
of the Mediterranean are having on you the effect they were 
designed to have from the beginning. The acoustics are perfect ; too 
perfect—you wish the people down below would stop their disturb- 
ing chatter and sit down. You move restlessly to a better seat. 
How hot it is ! How close packed! And yet in the shadow to which 
you remove yourself once more, how chill! This is the mere stage 
illusion of summer and this quiet is not peace but tension. When 
does the play begin ? 

Begin ? The play has been over these 2,000 years, and the 
carpet in which our feet sink so softly is the dust of the actors 
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and the crowd, so long ago it is. Year after year, century after 
century, has piled up the dust of its passing: the very air that 
dances like steam in the midday heat, and yet is ribboned so 
strangely by causeless draughts and chills, is more palpable than 
English air, is less air than the close-packed soul-stuff of twenty 
centuries’ immingled dead. We sit in sham summer among the 
very ruins of ruin, with the bagpipes’ thin infernal tune for company: 


f 


Hee-ay-ee, a-ha! 
Hee-ay-ee ! 


Listen to it! It is as sharp as the wail of those luckless lost babes 
of the Calvinists, unchristened, too vile for heaven, too innocent for 
the fire; the piteous small desires that drift eternally about us, 
seeking the dusty breasts of mothers long since sealed in torment 


or in bliss— 
Hee-ay-ee, a-ha! 
Hee-ay-ee ! 


And it’s all done with a bit of reed and a beast’s skin and a mouthful 
of the divine breath that made the clay a man. 

I remember a German Christmas (anathema maranatha !) and 
a German tune. There was deep snow on the ground and along the 
edge of the pavements were booths with little ginger-bread angels 
and coloured toys and candles, and behind them avenues of fir-trees 
for sale that smelt like the very treasures of the Wise Men. The 
street was crowded ; but through the noise of trampling boots and 
the gutturals of the buyers and sellers ran once more a tune, all- 
pervading as the smell of the firs, as the red light of the sun sinking 
behind white-capped roofs— 


Ihr Kindelein kommet, 
O kommet doch all! 


It’s a jingle, Isuppose. It’s almost as sentimental and sugary as 
(19 39 ‘4 
“Home, Sweet Home”: nevertheless, and in spite of the long 
inimical years, it can still bring a lump into my throat and into my 
mind a sense of peace, peace that passeth all understanding, the 
peace of a city under snow. 
But— 
Hee-ay-ee, a-ha ! 

Hee-ay-ee ! 
What sort of a Christmas tune is this? Christmas shouldn’t be 
spent among the ruins of a pagan world. Wasn’t it Pan who 
invented the pipes ? 

“And Christ being born a voice went out over the nations 
crying—Pan is dead!” 
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Dead, is he ? 
Hee-ay-ee, a-ha ! 
Hee-ay-ee ! 


It’s more of a giggle than a tune, the revengeful titter of a ghost. 
But when the bagpipes player walked round and round the hotel 
windows on Christmas Eve while we ate our dinner, it did not 
sound like a giggle. It was like the surge of the sea in a conch; it 
was like the bellow of cattle ; like the blare of horns ; and it went 
on swelling and minishing and swelling again, without pause or 
mercy till you wanted to scream. So must Pan have blown, zons 
ago, upon his “sort of trumpet formed from a shell,” when the 
Titans fled, panic-struck, to their prisons beneath Etna, under the 
~ Middle Sea— 
Hee-ay-ee, a-ha! 
Hee-ay-ee ! 


“* Give him a couple of lira, waiter, and get rid of him, for God’s 
sake |” 

The waiter, a little hurt, nods and obeys, and the tune, faltering 
for the first time in half an hour, fades down the hillside into the 
noises of the Sicilian night ; but it does not cease while brick still 
cleaves to brick or stone of the elder world still stands upon stone. 
For it is the voice of the horned one, the Christians’ devil who was 
once so great, so innocent a god, bewailing the rape and death of 
Beauty and hating the slayers and their children’s children and their 
children after them, all the thoughtless and blind generations, 
fathers and mothers of you and me to whom the cemeteries of 

Beauty have been good picnicking grounds. ; 

“The pity of it, Iago! Oh, Iago, the pity of it, Iago!” 

But joyfully Iago rips the marble from the sanctuary to pave his 
privy and steals the tall pillars of the theatre to uphold the lintel of 
his door. Jago—devil turned monk—enjoys his piety when piety 
means smashing rainbow windows, whitewashing a wall painting, 
or knocking off the nose of a twelfth century Mother of God. Iago’s 
cannon ball wrecked the Parthenon and defaced the sphinx : at the 
Alexandrian bonfire Iago warmed his hands and his heart : Iago, 
honest Iago, scrawls his signature—why not ?—on the tombs of 
kings, and picks the while with dirty finger nail at encrusted 
turquoise or mosaic of gold. The pity of it, lago! Oh, Iago, the 

i i ! 
pity of it, Iago ! Perera 
Hee-ay-ee ! 


I had come to Taormina for rest and quiet and because I had 
heard much talk of the beauty of the ruins. But, with that tune in 
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my ears, I came near hating the place, and wondered daily at the 
strange insensibility that could take pleasure in such broken loveli- 
ness, that in such haunted graveyard quiet could find peace. — 

It was an English couple of tourists who in the end laid the 
ghost of Taormina for me and stilled that aching tune. For if you 
have no eyes for the blue of the Mediterranean Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean sky, if the cactus and the orange groves merely make you 
homesick for a patch of English woodland, if you find the people 
rather noisy and very dirty, and the ruins oppress you to the core 
of your uneasy modern soul, what can you do but watch your fellow 
tourists enjoying themselves, and thank the God of the Pharisees 
that you are not as they? But Christmas morning is too late and 
too early for wasps and tourists in any quantity, in spite of the mid- 
day sun. Beside the lady who knitted and the lady who sketched, 
there was a member of the Bolshevist Government and a string of 
Sicilian schoolboys playing over the arena like puppies and trans- 
forming the custodian into the likeness of a spitting Tom, and, 
somewhere down by the entrance gate, the player of the tune; 
but there was no one worth watching, no one worth discussing, till 
the old gentleman and the little lady arrived. 

He was a tall old man, seventy-five I daresay, with a fine thin 
profile and white hair. He wore a long black coat and a broad- 
brimmed hat, and his linen was fine white flannel because, as I 
heard his wife explain to him, he caught cold so easily. When I 
saw him first he was standing on the deck of the lower stage 
deciding, in a voice that rang up and out like a trumpet, that he was 
“* not satisfied—xnot satisfied ’’ by the explanation either of Baedeker 
or the local guide as to the Roman method of obtaining water for 
stage effects. 

The lady so eagerly and intensely assenting, in English as 
pure and well-chosen as his own, was a few years younger, one of 
those married women who in old age seem to revert to enriched and 
fragrant spinsterhood, as if to be wife and mother were a mere 
experience of the flesh through which their spiritual virginity passes 
untroubled and unchanged. She was dressed, not in mourning but 
in black, dowdily, becomingly ; if he dated from any decade of the 
past century (Walt Whitman, Josiah Crawley, Colonel Grangerford, 
my own grandfather, were all in my mind as I watched and listened), 
she was sweetly and intelligently of the ’sixties, as recognisably one 
of its ornaments as a betrothal ring of two hands clasping a forget- 
me-not. He was as deaf as he was vigorous, and so her clear voice 
had been trained to uplift itself in emphatic little tattoos of speech in 
which every second word was italicised. His scholarly sentences 
were worth hearing, although, alternating between very loud and 
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_ very soft as deaf people’s speech does, you could not always catch 
them ; but you could hear her agreeing with him all over the 
theatre. 

Their names I never heard: their station was impossible to 
guess ; clergyman, professor, schoolmaster, no label quite fitted 
him and she was neither a vicaress nor a lady bountiful. They 
may have been the Brownings. What did it matter? Quick or 
dead they came and went, very happily and busily sight-seeing, and 
in their comings and goings they did something to that tragic 
Roman ruin. They obviously loved it dearly, because it was so 
beautiful and so interesting to them; but they were no more 
oppressed or chilled by it than by their own rose-garden at home. 
Home is indeed the word : you could see them making home of it as 
they wandered about, adding their history, their racial and personal 
history, to its history, placidly and unconsciously sharing memories 
with it. And the place in turn added them and their queer Victorian 
charm to its sum of beauty and was the richer and more peaceful. 

I only spoke to them once. They were making their careful 
way downward through the ruins of the dress circle and he, ahead 
as usual, did not hear when she called to him to help her down a gap 
in the steps. I was lucky enough to be there to spring forward and 
save her a tumble, and she thanked me prettily, leaving her small 
kid-gloved hand in mine while she explained, dear lady, that her 
husband was a little deaf. And at that moment he turned and dis- 
covered that his wife had actually been in discomfort if not danger, 
and dependent on a stranger for help. He had barely time to raise 
his hat to me, so anxious was he to take her away and sit her down 
and be good to her. [heard him, so soon as he got her to himself, 
explaining and apologising far down the hillside. 

Can you love strangers at sight ? I loved those two, with their 
beautiful English and their beautiful manners. Mine weren’t equal 
to theirs, I’m afraid ; for I confess that I hung about within earshot 
whenever I decently could, hoping that she would catch my eye and 
perhaps talk to me again. But she never did, and you can’t go up 
blatantly to two much older people and say—* Please, I want to be 
friends.”’ I missed them the next day ; but on the following morn- 
ing they reappeared, and it was soon audible that they had mean- 
while walked or ridden almost to the top of the Castello, the high 
castled hill that overhangs the theatre and the sea. I think they 
must have walked, for they were very busy identifying their track 
and the places where they had paused to rest, and he was grumbling 
a little because he had been too tired to reach the very summit. 
And at that she cried out in her emphatic fashion. “ But aren’t you 
very proud, my dear, to have climbed so near the sky ?” 
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Just then, however, he caught sight of me and dropped his voice i 
as he answered, while they moved off arm-in-arm with their beauti- 


ful little air of being unconscious of any one but themselves ; but I 
heard them in the distance regretting that it was their last visit to 
the theatre and, next day, New Year’s Day, the lady with the knitting 
and the lady with the sketching, and the schoolboys and the savage 
from Russia had the place to themselves once more. As for the 
man with the bagpipes he had followed them down the hill road 
begging for a tip, and though I hear him piping sometimes in the 
wild little streets of the town he never came up to the theatre again. 

But there remained the theatre. i 

You can’t imagine a more beautiful and peaceful place than the 
theatre at Taormina. Jago has done his worst upon it and gone 
his way, scarce heeded, and ‘Time is now completing what Iago has 
begun. But still old Beauty sits between the broken arches upon a 
fallen pillar, very quiet in the sunshine, and when man, whose rib 
she is, laments because he made her not eternal, she answers him, 
smiling, with comfortable words— 

“ But aren’t you very proud, my dear, that you climbed so near 
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